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Wick the Suilor- 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautr, Author of “Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &c. 
Chapter first. 
THE BRIG OSCAR. 

HE clock of the ancient church of an old town in Devonshire 
struck the hour of noon, and at the sound the doors of a 
school were thrown open, and out into the bright sunshine | 
rushed a troop of boys. 

For a few minutes the freedom from the restraints of the 
gp school room, and a sensation of liberty seemed to deprive the 
#’ youngsters of their senses. They shouted, and whooped, and 
whistled as they raced from side to side, and chased each other in 
and out, round steps and doors and street corners, till the quiet village 
street re-echoed with their shrill voices and noisy laughter. 
In a short time, however, the effects of the re-action subsided ; the wild 
Spirits gave way to a sensation of hunger; they appeared suddenly to 
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2 After Work. 





remember that at their homes, dinner would soon be ready, and the 
greater number dispersed, leaving the broad High Street to its usual 
quiet serenity. Two boys alone lingered, fine, handsome youths of twelve 
and fourteen. Their bright dark eyes and hair, and their bronzed, though 
clear rosy complexions, would have told their Devonshire birth in almost 
any land, but the features of the eldest boy were more perfect than his 
brother’s, and his appearance more delicate. 

They were standing at the top of the High Street, almost at the brow 
of the hill on which the town of Bideford stands—a town made so famous 
in Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho!” The houses are built on the sides 
of two hills, and in the valley between them flows the Torridge, a beau- 
tiful river which enters the sea in Bideford Bay, at a distance of three 
miles fromthe town. A bridge with 24 arches crosses the river, uniting 
the two hills; the principal part of the town, however, occupies the western 
side of the river and the highest hill, at the foot of which is a broad Quay 
and landing place for shipping. 

The streets of Bideford leading from the Quay to the higher pari of 
the town are painfully steep to strangers, and the coaches of olden times, 
as well as conveyances on market days, preferred a circuitous road to the 
steep ascent of the High Street, which led to the market place and the 
principal inns. 

The top of the High Street near which the school-house stood overlooked 
the houses below, and from its height the broad river in its windings 
could be traced for miles. 

On this bright April day, with its blue Italian sky so often_ seen in 
Devonshire, a fresh breeze made the water ripple and sparkle in the sun- 
light, and the younger of the two brothers presently exclaimed, 

‘“QOh look, Willie, there’s a splendid brig in full sail, I suppose she’s 
coming to the Quay.”’ 

‘‘She’ll never get alongside at that rate,”’ said his brother. ‘ Ah, I see 
they’re taking in canvas—a good job too, unless they want to run down 
the bridge.”’ 

‘‘Let’s go and see her come in,”’ said Dick, the younger boy, ‘‘ we can 
get home round the Quay, it’s quite as near for us if we run.” 

He started off as he spoke, down the hilly street at a pace that seemed 
likely to gain an impetus which he being unable to control, would send 
him over the Quay into the river. 

Willie appeared to have such fear, for he started quickly after his im- 
petuous brother, calling out to him to stop. ‘‘ Stop! Dick, I'll go with you; 
we’ve plenty of time. Don’t run so fast, you’ll fall over the Quay.”’ 

With some difficulty even then the boy checked himself and waited for 
his brother to join him. More cautiously, but scarcely less rapidly, the 
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boys reached the landing place at which the brig was now approaching 
the Quay. <A busy scene often presented itselfon this spot, but now when a 
high spring tide had brought several trading ships up the river, Bideford 
Quay was indeed a bustling place. The high tide raised many of the 
vessels so much that the gangway was on a level with the Quay, and the 
business of unloading went on vigorously. 

Casks of beer and spirits, tubs of butter from Ireland, round Dutch 
cheeses from Holland, coals, and various other articles from foreign lands, 
formed the cargoes of the various ships. The sailors, with various sounds 
and expressions strange and wild to the uninitiated, were assisting to 
discharge their freights, or actively engaged in the nautical duties which 
appear so mysterious to a landsman. Bideford was at one time the most 
important trading port of the west, and in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
as we read in ‘‘ Westward Ho!’’ it was also a military station. There 
is still a fort on the eastern side of the river, but its military 
glories have long ceased to exist. The number of trading vessels that 
come into port is also now greatly lessened, even to what it was in the 
time of which we write, before the opéning of the railway. 

The boys, however, were not attracted by the busy scene we have 
described, their attention was directed to the brig, a larger vessel than any 
now lying alongside the Quay. 

Every movement of the sailors in the shrouds, on the rigging, or at the 
capstan, while bringing the brig alongside, was watched by Dick with 
intense interest. 

Presently he exclaimed, ‘‘ Willie, why it’s the Oscar! and there’s Captain 
Turner, oh how glad I am he’s come home. He asked mother to let me 
20 with him next voyage, do you think she will ?” 

‘No, Dick, I don’t think it’s likely, mother can’t bear to think of your 
going to sea; and now come along, we shall be late for dinner,’’ and he 
turned from the Quay towards home as he spoke. 

Before Dick could follow, a cheery voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Well I declare, 
here’s my friend Dick Vincent, the first to welcome the old sailor when 
he comes ashore,” and the captain of the Oscar grasped the hand of the 
boy in his brown palm and gave it a real Devonshire squeeze. 

Willie had advanced a very few steps, but on hearing the voice, he 
returned to receive the hearty greeting of the sailor, who was one of his 
father’s oldest friends. 

‘This isn’t holiday time, eh Dick ?”’ he said. 

‘ Oh no,’ replied the boy, ‘‘ but we saw a large vessel sailing up to 
Quay when we came out of school, so we ran down here to see her come 
alongside, and I’m so glad she’s your brig, Captain Turner.”’ 

‘‘Want to be afloat still, I see,’’ said the Captain, as he observed the 
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bright eyes and eager look of the boy, ‘‘ what does mother say to 
that ?”’ 

‘‘ Mother don’t like it, sir,” said Willie quickly, ‘‘ and we'll never be 
home in time to dinner Dick, if you don’t come at once, mother’s always 
in a worry if we don’t go straight home from school.”’ 

‘Quite right, Willie, my boy,’ he said, understanding quickly the 
meaning of his words, and then placing his hand on the shoulder ot Dick 
he continued, ‘‘ Whatever you do lad, don’t forget your mother; you cannot 
hope for God’s blessing on what you do if you act contrary to her wishes. 
And now run home, I’ll come and see you all very soon,” he added, 
raising his voice as the boys set off at a quick pace. 

‘They will have to give in,’ said the old sailor to himself, “ that 
youngster’s heart is set upon going to sea, and they can’t do better than 
let him follow his inclination.”’ 

Meanwhile; in a pleasant farm house the cloth was laid for dinner in the 
large kitchen. These were the days when the farmers ploughed their own 
fields,and their wives looked after the dairyand the denizensof thefarmyard. 

But although the table cloth was coarse, the knives had horn handles, 
and broad tips, and the forks were steel and three pronged, yet the pro- 
visions on the table were good and plentiful, neither children nor servants 
need fear stinting in a house of which Mrs. Vincent was mistress ; she was 
clever, bustling and active, but quick tempered, and at times so irritable, 
that a trifling fault in children or servants would produce a storm which 
made the whole home uncomfortable for hours. 

Now as she prepares to seat herself at the dinner table, the usually 
bright Devonshire face so like her youngest boy Dick’s, wears an ominous 
cloud. Her figure is small and round, her appearance neatness personified. 
The dark hair is thrown back from the forehead, over a roll something 
like those worn by ladies in the present day; indeed Mrs. Vincent, who has 
reached the age of forty, is still a very comely woman. 

‘‘Those boys are late,’’ she exclaimed, as she took her seat and looked 
at the clock, ‘‘it is ten minutes past the halfhour. Ah, well,’’ she added 
angrily, ‘‘ifthey do not choose to be at home by the proper time they 
must go without their dinner.’’ But even as she thus spoke, there was an 
anxious look towards the door, and in the look might be traced a fear 
that some danger had happened to her boys. 

She had just raised her voice to call the farm servants to dinner in a 
tone that betokened a storm, when the sharp quick steps of the boys were 
heard as they crossed the bridge, and presently rushed into the house. 

Dick was the first to speak, he saw nothing of the cloud on his mother’s 
face, and yet his impetuous words were the best he could have chosen to 
check her anger. 
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Unmindful that his father was at the head of the table preparing to 
carve, that mother and sister were seated, and the farm servants taking 
their places, Dick exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, mother, Captain Turner is come 
home ! we’ve been down to Quay to see his brig come alongside, and the 
Captain spoke to us, and asked me if I was going with him next voyage.” 

During this speech the look onthe mother’s face changed from anger to 
pain, temper gave way toanxiety. ‘‘Sit yedown, andgetyourdinner lads,”’ 
said the farmer, who saw the change on his wife’s face, ‘‘ us don’t want 
to talk about voyages when us be having our dinner.”’ 

Willie understood his father, and dragging Dick to his place with a 
hurried whisper to hold his tongue, the boys seated themselves in silence. 
They knew their mother’s rule—that there should be no talking at meal 
times. ‘ Quick at meat, quick at work,’’ was her motto, and with 


‘The good digestion that waits on appetite, 
And health on both.” 


these toilers in the open air might carry out the motto without the danger 
which the town workers may often dread. 








THE LATE CHARLES VINCE, OF BIRMINGHAM. 
By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 

On Thursday, the 22nd of last October, deep grief fell upon all the 
people of Birmingham. At seven o’clock that morning, Mr. CHARLEs 
Vince, the generous, beloved, and eloquent minister of Graham Street 
Baptist Chapel, was called to his rest. In the prime of life, and at a time 
when he was giving promise of greater usefulness than ever, the hand of 
Death—that mightiest of all conquerors, snatched himaway. TF orseveral 
days the one topic of conversation in that busy town and populous 
district was the death of this amiable and most popular man. Not 
his own immense congregation alone, not Baptists only bewailed a 
loss so irreparable, all sects, ranks, and conditions mourned equally. 

Mr. Vince was loved by all, respected by all, and lamented by all. 
His great heart made him feel for all men, and all men who knew him, 
wept for him. An outspoken Nonconformist, remarkable for his advanced 
Liberal principles, he had a kind word for those who differed from him, 
and he loved those whom he thought in error. Had he merely been a 
powerful preacher, an influential public man, a scholar, his loss would 
have been deeply felt, though someone else would soon have taken his 
place, but he was all this, and much more than this. He was a large- 
hearted Christian, a broad-minded and faithful citizen, a living epistle 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, seen andreadof allmen. And soit came about 
that, though taking an active part in many public movements, though 
throwing himself heart and soul, with characteristic earnestness into 
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everything he took up, though one of the corner’stones of English Noncon- || 
formity, and one of the great leaders of Birmingham politics, no one had a 
word to say against him, no one bore him any grudge, no one doubted his 
sincerity. And thus it came to pass that when, at the age of 50, he passed 
away from the beautiful and busy world heloved so well, to that still brighter 
and more beautiful haven of rest he loved still better, all classes lamented 
his departure from the scene of his labours. Those who feared him 
most and differed from him most completely, would have been the first to 
welcome him back. 

Mr. Vince had had few early advantages. He belonged not to the 
privileged classes, protected from the rough and angry blasts which 
blow upon the humble and poor. He had little wealth, few powerful 
friends. Only the son of a small builder, and himself brought up a 
carpenter, who could have thought that, in twenty years from enter- 
ing the ministry, his name would be beloved and honoured in tens of 
thousands of Nonconformist homes? "Who would have thought that 
every citizen of the great town where he lived and died would have come 
to look upon his stout and manly form as that of a brother? 

And when, on Tuesday the 27th of October. Mr. Vince was borne to his 
rest, very many thousands of the rough sons of toil assembled, full 
of sorrow, to see the last of one who was peculiarly a man of the people. 
And in the long procession were mourners from all parts of England, 

men of all classes, ministers of all denominations. Never had sucha 
funeral been known in Birmingham. Never had such immense crowds 
| of sorrowing spectators lined the streets of that great town. 

Just before the coffin was borne to the old Cemetery from the chapel 
in which, for two-and-twenty years, Mr. Vince had preached to immense 
congregations, an address was delivered, in honour of its late beloved 
minister, by Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., the learned and distinguished pastor 
of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham. At the same time another funeral 
address was delivered by Mr. J. P. Chown of Bradford, one of the most 
eminent ministers in the Baptist body, to a large number of persons 
who were assembled in another large chapel in Birmingham, but who 
could not get into Graham Street Chapel. Mr. Dale’s address was 
remarkable for its touching eloquence and ripe scholarship, and was 
worthy of the great man who delivered it, as well as of the one whose 
piety and virtue it commemorated. The vast congregation listened with 
emotion to the words, remarkable for their noble eloquence and pathos, 
which were falling from the lips of the friend and fellow-labourer of 
him whom with no common grief they were mourning. 

When the service at the chapel was over, and the funeral procession 
reached the gates of the cemetery, as by one common impulse every hat was 
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removed, and the crowds which had been standing patiently, in some 
cases for hours, waiting for the arrival of the funeral party, stood 
uncovered, the majority of the spectators remaining bareheaded until 


all was over. The rapidity with which every hat was removed was 


extraordinary, though the act was simple enough, it was a touching 
tribute of tender respect, and showed the estimation in which the departed 
saint was held by the majority of those present. 

All through the afternoon numbers of persons visited the grave to take 
one last look at the coffin of the good man, who, for two-and-twenty years 
of ceaseless labour, had connected himself with every great movement in 
Birmingham, irrespective of party or creed, who during that time had 
made himself beloved by all, high and low, rich and poor, and who, when 
he died, left a vacant space, which none will ever fill in the hearts of 
thousands. Long after the great and good pastor of Graham Street Chapel 
has mouldered into dust there will be aged men and women living in all 
parts of England, who will look back to the days of their far distant youth, 
and think of that sturdy, frank, generous Englishman whose death made 
such a blank in their lives, whose words had such a noble influence 
over them, whose pure and heroic life shed such sweet fragrance around 
him, whose worth was only appreciated, when it had pleased God to take 
him away from those who loved him so well, but not one bit too well. 

That evening I was addressing a public meeting, in a town far distant 
from Birmingham, and removed from its influence. Just before I 
brought my speech to a close I alluded to the funeral of Mr. Vince, at 
which I had been present. I found from the emotion that showed itself 
in many persons present that, though few there could have known him 
personally, his woath and piety were valued and respected in a town 
having few sympathies with Nonconformity and not in any way connected 
with Birmingham. | | 

Mr. Vince’s funeral showed the estimation in which he was held by all 
classes and sects. There was therefore nothing but solemn truth in an 
article published in the ‘‘ Birmingham Morning News’’ the day after the 
funeral, which spoke ofhis deathasa blow to all politicaland religious parties. 
The following words, when literally true as they assuredly were in 
this case, are the noblest requiem that can be sung over the grave of 
aman full of faith, rich in works, and beloved of all. ‘‘ All the creeds 
and all the nationalities commingled in Birmingham seemed spontaneously 
to have gathered around Charles Vince’s bier. High Churchmen and 
Dissenters; the Evangelical and the Ritualistic ; the Ultramontane and 
the Secularist, for once united in sharing a common sorrow, and discharg- 
ing acommon duty. At the grave of the Minister of Graham Street 
Chapel, Rome, Lambeth, and Geneva hushed their discord.”’ 
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6c. WILLIAMS. 


On an OD Catdedrat. 


Wand’ring through the grand old minster, ; Once again the church I enter, 
Scarce touched by the hand of time, And it almost seems to me 

Solemn thoughts come stealing o’er me, That before me at the altar 
Like a long forgotten rhyme ; Is a priest on bended knee. 


As I read the quaint inscriptions, And the words he seems to murmur, 
Written, oh, so long ago; In a voice so deep and clear, 

Telling of the saints and martyrs Fall like strains of distant music 
Sleeping in the vaults below. On my restless, troubled ear. 

Telling how so many laboured, Suddenly that grand voice ceases, 
In the service of their Lord ; 


And upon the balmy air 
Comes the low sweet sound of singing, 
Like the chant of evening prayer; 


Teaching all men of the Saviour, 
Pointing to His holy word ; 


Crowds of weary wand ’rers bringing And a burst of heav’nly music 

To the shelter of His fold; Glorious makes the parting day ; 
By these words, so sweet and touching, Sore amazed I stand and listen 

Of their lives we now are told. Till the voices die away. 


Then I pass into the sunlight, 
Down the avenue of trees, 
Whose dark leaves are gently waving 


Where are gone those ghostly figures ? 
Whose that voice so deep and clear? 
Whence the low soft strains of music 


In the pleasant summer breeze ; Kchoing through the silence drear? 
For a space I pause and ponder Oh! ’twas nothing but my fancy, 
By some quiet grass-grown grave, Calling up the vanished past ; 


Over which the giant branches And the music and the singing 
In the hallow’d stillness wave. But a little while did last. 


Thinking, in the solemn silence, 
Of the great ones gone before, 
Who have left this world of sorrow In the gray and sombre twilight, 
For a purer, brighter shore. Seems a priest on bended knee ; 
Round me words of fond remembrance, While athwart the awful stillness 
Speaking of the good they’ve done, Rings a sweet voice, calm and clear, 
How they laboured for their Master, And strains of ghostly melody 
And a golden crown have won. Fall upon my restless ear. 


CLELIA ROSALBA CRESPI. 


Now I leave thee, haunted minster ; 
And the last thing that I see 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND, 
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No. 1.—THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


As we hope the Tower of London will soon be open free to the public, 
a few remarks on this Ancient and Noble Fortress, will, no doubt, be 
interesting to our readers. 

On descending Tower Hill, the heavy walls of the ancient pile rise 
before us, amidst the surrounding mass of more modern buildings, grim 
witnesses of a bygone age. They remain amongst us symbols of the 
rugged times when, amidst the struggles resulting from independent 
rights and uncontrolled passions, were laid the mighty foundations of our 
country’s prosperity and peace. Dark shadows of the past enshroud the 
gloomy fabric; but they serve to throw into stronger relief the justice and 
the liberty, the intelligence and refinement which illuminate our day 
Whilst contemplating the Tower of London we are imperceptibly led to 
consider it in its various aspects as a Palace, a Prison, and a Fortress, 

1. As A Patace.—Since it is from the past that this venerable pile 
derives its peculiar attraction, the slightest sketch would be defective if 
it failed to point out the spot where once stood this royal residence of our 
kings, who all, up to the time of Charles II., occasionally held their court 
in the Tower. He was the last Monarch who proceeded in State from 
thence to Westminster. 

Passing through the Mippiz Tower (vide engraving) the tourist will 
perceive that the numerous halls, galleries, and gardens of the palace, 
occupied the space between the south-west corner of the White Tower, 
the Hall or Record Tower, the Salt Tower, and the Broad Arrow Tower.— 
A grand suite of apartments appropriated to our queens, extended from 
the Lanthorn Tower to the south-east angle of the White Tower; and in 
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the vicinity of the Record Tower, hence called the Hall Tower, was a 
magnificent hall. Henry III. demanded forty-five fir trees to repair it, 
and it was the scene of magnificent wedding festivities on the occasion of 
his marriage to Eleanor of Provence. The Chapel Royal, in the White 
Tower, was the chief object of his attention, and was a scene of many a 
pompous religious ceremonial in this reign. Edward III. often held his 
court in the Tower; and that most noble of knights, Edward the Black 
Prince who captured the King of France at Poictiers in 1356, and the 
royal prisoners entertained Edward III. and his court in the great hall. 
Scene worthy of that age of chivalry ! 

July, 1377, saw the youthful Richard II., in the innocence of early age 
issuing from those palace gates in white robes and surrounded by a 
brilliant retinue of nobles. King Henry VII. held a very magnificent 
tournament in the Tower in 1501, on Prince Arthur’s marriage. 

In 1487 the palace was graced with the presence of the beautiful 
Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV., and the queen of Henry VII. 
The unparalleled reception which Henry VIII. gave to all his queens in 
these regal halls previous to their nuptials, and the brilliancy of their 
coronaticn procession, seem a cruel mockery when we remember their 
subsequent fate. Queen Mary, accompanied by the Princess Elizabeth, 
made a grand entry into the Tower after the defeat of the Dudleys, and 
held her court there both before and after her coronation. From the 
time of Charles II. may be dated the decay of the Tower as a Royal 
Palace. 

2. As A Prison.—The annals of the Tower as a State Prison are replete 
with gloomy and fearful events. But history here, unaided by tradition, 
is sad enough. Let us pause before that gloomy archway, the Traitor’s 
Gate. We glance around at the Tower, not omitting to enter the cele- 
brated Beauchamp Tower, those chill and lone lodgings where illustrious 
captives had sighed out a lifetime! 

Here the victims of political intrigue, ‘‘ fair women and brave men,” 
have been incarcerated for a whim, and met violent deaths for no better 
reason. Here the martyrs of the Reformation endured suffering and 
tribulation, and pain, men and women ‘‘of whom the world was not 
worthy,’’ unknown 


‘Till persecution dragged them into fame, 
And chased them up to heaven.” 


Here, too, the strugglers for civil freedom chafed and fretted in Stuart- 
times, a line of heroes who founded the liberties of the present time, 
closed by the Seven Bishops who kept the liberty of the faith in times of 
darkness, and saw the triumphant dawn of brighter days they had 
helped to win. From the Conqueror down to the Jacobite Rebellion of 
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1745, there is scarcely a single national event of importance with which 
this edifice is not in some way or other associated; scarcely a nook but 
shelves ‘‘sermons in stones,’’ on the vanity of human greatness o rthe 
the mutability of human affairs. 

3. As A Fortress.—During the eight centuries which have elasped since 
the Tower of London first frowned upon the waters of the Thames, it 
never has sustained an attack from a foreign enemy. When the horrors 
of war have raged around and within the fortress they have been kindled by 
the rude passions and domestic strife of England’s own sons. If as a 
Palace and a Prison the Tower only has a place in history, it still remains 
with us an impregnable Fortress. Long may the echoes of the venerable 
structure rest unaroused by the roar of cannon, save when their rough 
rejoicings give expression to its sympathy with the nation in some 
auspicious or august event. 

It has been said, that the Tower of London is a thousand yearsolder than 
any other building in Europe. This is obviously incorrect, for the most 
ancient part of the fortress, the White Tower, was built by William I., 
so it cannot be more than 800 yearsold. Be that as it may, its antiquity 
and its multifarious historical associations are sufficiently groat to make 
it one of the most interesting buildings in Europe, and it is probably 
more universally known than any other. 

It is now open to the public from 10.30 to 4 o’clock. Admission 6d. 


Armoury; 6d. to Jewels. 
| GrorGcE RyYMEr. 








HOMELY HINTS. 


‘“‘Harmony in the married state is the first thing to be aimed at. Nothing can 
preserve affections uninterrupted but a firm resolution never to differ in will, and a 
determination of each to consider the love of the other of more value than any earthly 
object whatever, on which a wish can be fixed. How light, in fact, is the saerifice of 
any other wish when weighed against the affections of one with whom we are to pass 
our whole life? Opposition in a sINGLE instance will hardly of itself produce 
alienation; that only takes place when all the little oppositions are put, as it were in 
a pouch, which while it is filling the alienation is insensibly going on, and when full 
it is complete. 1t would puzzle either to say why, because no one difference of 
opinion had been marked enough to produca a serious effect by itself. The affections 
are wearicd out by the constant stream of little obstacles. Other sources of discontent, 
very common, indeed, are the little cross purposes of husband and wife, in common 
conversation ; a disposition of either to criticise any question what the other says, a 
desire to demonstrate and make the other feel in the wrong, especially in company. 
Nothing is so goading. Much better, therefore, if our companion views a thing in a 
light different from what we do, leave him in quiet possession of his views. What is 
the use rectifying him if the thing be unimportant ? Let it pass for the present, and 
wait a softer moment and more conciliatory occasion of reviving the subject together. 
It is wonderful how many persons are rendered unhappy by inattention to the little 
rules of prudence.” 
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COAL; ITS HISTORY AND ORIGIN. 


By WILLIAM OUIN. 
Author of “Pictures by Light,” &c., &. 


Or late years and especially the last two or three years, the attention 
of all, rich and poor, has been drawn more than ever to this great requisite 
of every household—CoAt,—the price of which, within the last two years 
having risen at a rate unknown for many years ; and maintaining it, has 
called forth many meetings of the working people and others, to discuss 
the serious position and hardship in which many would be placed, owing 
to its greatly advanced price—and to draw the attention of our Legislature 
to the matter, which had assumed a gravity of national importance. 

Coal is a household requisite, which we cannot well dispense with— 
and it is honourable in those who try and assist the poor, by gifts of that 
article, or placing it by other means within their power to obtain. 

We all, in this old England of ours, and especially during the cold 
winter evenings, love to see a blazing fire up to the very chimney, not- 
withstanding the old stories we read of years ago ; when our forefathers 
used to burn nothing but logs of wood—and watch the dying embers, as 
an old year past away, and a new one was ushered in! 

It often happens, that we are led to think, when our minds become 
interested in any particular thing or object, which has been fixed, or forced 
on our attention by choice, or otherwise ; and thus it was on a cold 
winter’s evening, as with our family we sat snugly round the fire, and saw 
it burn so brightly, we were led to think and ask each other questions 
naturally turning upon the subject, immediately presenting itself to our 
minds, whil&t gazing on the fire and talking upon the advanced price we 
had had to pay for that indispensable article to feed it with, viz :—CoAu! 

With this introduction we introduce the reader to its history and origin. 

CoAL is a fossil body, and inflammable, and we have every reason to 
believe that it is the product of submerged vegetable matter, particularly 
the leaves and trunks of trees. 

It appears from history and other sources, to have been known to the 
ancients, and to the Britons before the Romans visited this Island, it 
being found so frequently in ravines and beds of rivers, of a color and 
texture so decidedly different from the strata, which in general accompany 
it; but as at that period and for centuries afterwards, the country was 
covered with immense forests, which supplied abundance of fuel for every 
purpose of domestic life—there was no necessity as now, for coal as fuel. 

It (coal) has been supposed to. be of vegetable origin, and it may be 
observed, that there is a remarkable graduation from Bituminated wood to 
perfect coal. 
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In some samples or varieties, the structure and even the remains, of 
plants are apparent, and its chemical composition agrees with that of 
vegetable matter, but, it 1s difficult, however, to determine in what manner 
it has been formed, or by what operations the vegetable matter from which 
it has originated, has been so far modified, as to have assumed the pro- 
perties under which it exists. This difficulty has given to many the idea, 
that coal, in common with Anthracite, is an original mineral deposit, be 
this so or not, however, we are inclined rather, to believe it to be fossil 
vegetable matter. 

The coal seems alterate with beds of slatey clay, common clay, sandstone 
and limestone, sand &c. and they are often associated with Vegetable 
organic remains. The different varieties of coal, known as slate coal, 
foliated coal, coarse-coal, &c. &c. occur chiefly in the coal formation, some 
varieties of pitch coal, also the moor coal, bituminous wood, and common 
brown coal, are met with in the formations above the chalk. 

Many sorts of coal exist distinct from each other, and possessing 
different qualities, according as bitumen and carbon are found in them ; the 
kind containing much bitumen being very inflammable, and that containing 
carbon burning with less brightness. 

As the several varieties contain different proportions or quantities of 
this bitumen and carbon, some kinds according as these matters, or sub- 
stances preponderate, become when lighted soft, while others are converted 
into coke, or in other words. SEPARATION of the bituminous from the 
curbonaceous part is obtained by burning, and this may be seen amply 
illustrated in an ordinary fire in your kitchen, the coal when kindled, swell- 
ing and softening, exhaling a kind of bitumen, and burning with smoke 
light, while afterwards, if you watch, you will observe that it burns only 
with a ved light, 'This decomposition, in the manufactory of GAS, is carried 
on to a very large extent, and by Companies (of which there are a number 
now) on a large scale. 

‘‘ JET, is a species of coal so called from the river Gaga, in Lesser Asia. 
It is distinguished by its splendid black lustre and conchoidal fracture.” 
It is used for fuel, and also for making snuff boxes, ornaments, &c. We 
are informed it is found in the Isles of Sky and Faroe, in Germany, and 
other places, in Prussia it is known by the name of Black Amber. 

Coal, as an article of commerce, is comparatively of modern date, that 
is to say, it commenced as such about the end of the 12th century. The 
Town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, we believe, was the first place to which a 
Charter was granted, for obtaining it, by HEnry III, in the year 1239, 
and was then called Sea-coal, on account of its being shipped for places at 


a distance. 
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About half a century afterwards, in 1281, this Newcastle trade had go 
greatly enlarged and assumed such great importance, that laws were 
enacted for its regulation, and about eleven years afterwards SCOTLAND 
obtained the same favor a Charter being granted in the year 1291 in favor 
of the Abbot and Convent of Dunfermline in the County of Fife, giving the 
right of digging Coals in the lands of Pittencrieff, adjoining the Convent. 


The area of ie Coal field of Britain, which is composed of numerous 
subordinate Coal-fields, is supp 


osed to be about 260 miles in length, and 
on average of about 150 miles in breadth. It is estimated, and we have 
no doubt on well ascertained facts, that the Coal-fields of DURHAM and 
NORTHUMBERLAND alone, will at their present annual supply, continue to 
yield, at the same rate for more than one thousand years. 








THE LOCK OF HAIR. 


‘Do you see this lock of hair? ”’ said an old man once. 

‘Yes; but what isit? It is, I suppose, the curl from the head of 
a dear child long since dead.”’ 

“Tt isnot. It isa lock of my own hair; and it is now nearly 
seventy years since it was cut from this head.” 

“ But why do you prize a lock of your own hair so much ? ” 

“Tt has a story belonging to it, a strange one. I keep it thus with 

care because it speaks to me more of God, and of his special care, than 
anything else I possess. 
_ “JT was a little child four years old, with long curly locks, which, 
in sun, or rain, or wind, hung down my cheeks uncovered. One day 
my father went into the woods to cut up a log, and I went with him. 
I was standing a little way behind him, or rather at his side, watching 
with interest the strokes of the heavy axe, as it went up and came 
down upon the wood, sending off splinters with every stroke, in all 
directions. Some of the splinters fell at my feet, and I eagerly 
stooped to pick them up. In doing so I stumbled forward, and in a 
moment my curly head lay upon the log. I had fallen just at the 
moment when the axe was coming down with all its force. It was 
too late to stop the blow. Down came the axe. I screamed, and 
my father fell to the ground in terror. He could not stay the stroke, 
and in the blindness which the sudden terror caused, he thought he 
had killed his boy. We soon recovered—I from my fright and he 
from his terror. He caught me in his arms, and looked at me from 
head to foot, to find out the deadly wound which he was sure he had 
inflicted. Not a drop of blood nor a scar was to be seen. He knelt 
upon the grass and gave thanks to a gracious God. Having done s0, 
he took up his axe, and found a few hairs on its edge. He turned to 
the leg he had been splitting, and there was a single curl of his boy’s 
hair, sharply cut through and laid upon the wood. How great the 
escape! It was as if an angel had turned aside the edge at the 
moment it was descending upon my head.”’ 
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INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





No. 1.—SOLOMON DE CAUS, FIRST INVENTOR OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 


Aumost everything nowis done by steam, manufactures, navigation, land-travelling, 
everything that most contributes to our comfort or our pleasure, to our daily wants 
to our most pressing needs, is brought to us or cheapened for us, by this most useful 
vapour. The greater number of persons travel constantly by rail, eat bread which 
has been ground, and wear garments which have been woven, by steam, without ever 
troubling themselves as to who first hit upon the ingenious idea of turning to these 
useful accounts the wonderful power possessed by the vapour of hot water. Someof us, 
indeed, have heard of James Watt, but after all, he was not the first inventor of a 
steam engine, he merely improved uponinformation already gained by others through 
many a patient experiment. It is generally to the Marquis of Worcester that the 
first rude idea of a steam engine is ascribed, but from whom did the Marquis of 
Worcester first hear of it? From a poor man confined as a lunatic in the madhouse 
of the Bicétre, at Paris—one Solomon de Caus. From the history of this man we 
may learn two useful lessons, first, that we are too apt in this world to overlook true 
merit and true genius, or to look upon them with dislike and mistrust, and secondly 
that we must not always expect to be rewarded here below for the most praiseworthy 
and useful of our actions. But we will let the history speak for itself. 

At the beginning of February, 1641, an English nobleman, the Marquis of 
Worcester, was escorting a lady of his acquaintance through the melancholy halls of 
the great castle of the Bicétre, near Paris, a building which had been turned from 
its original use as a dwelling for the great and noble, to serve the sad purpose of a 
madhouse. 

As the two crossed the courtyard of this mournful building, the lady, more accus- 
tomed to the entertainments of the fashionable and the gay, than to the sight of 
hunran misery in this its direst form, clings half frightened to the arm of her com- 
panion. Suddenly, a man whose face was disfigured by suffering shewed himself, 
between the strong bars of the grating, and exclaimed in a broken voice— 

“Tam not mad, I have made a discovery which will bring wealth to any nation 
willing to make use of it.” ° 

“And what is his discovery ?” asked the lady of the man who was shewing them 
over the lunatic asylum. 

Oh, replied the man, shrugging his shoulders, “It’s a very simple matter. He 
thinks he can somehow make use of the vapour of boiling water.” 

‘That is impossible,” said the lady, with a smile of pitying contempt. “Such an 
idea of itself proves the poor man to be out of his mind.” 

‘This man,” continued their guide, “ is named Solomon de Caus. He comes from 
Normandy, and came to Paris about four years ago, in order to present to the King a 
memorial on the wonderful effects which his invention would, if it were adopted 
produce. According to him, one could with the help of steam, draw carriages, work 
manufactures, do a hundred, a thousand different things. Cardinal Richelieu sent him 
away without listening to him, but De Caus, no ways discouraged, went to the great 
Prime Minister again and again, following him everywhere, till at last, the Cardinal, 
quite tired out with him, had him sent to this asylum. He has been here now for 
three years and a half, and to everyone who comes he tells the same story, that he’s 
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not mad, and that he has made a wonderful discovery. He has even gone so far ag to 
write a book onthe subject. Tve got a copy of it by me.” 

After hearing this narrative, Lord Worcester, who had been listening with the 
greatest attention, and had been keeping his eyes fixed all the time on the poor fellow 
behind the bars, begged to be allowed to see the book he had written, and having 
skimmed a few pages, said, 

“This man is not insane, and in my own country, instead of shutting him up, they | 
would have loaded him with rewards and honours. Let me speak to him I should 
like to ask him a few questions.” 

Lord Worcester was accordingly taken into Solomon de Caus’s cell, but a few 
minutes after he returned{looking sad and thoughtful. 

‘‘He ts out of his mind now,” he said. ‘“ Misfortune and confinement have driven 
him out of his senses, your treatment has rendered him mad, but when you shut him 
up here, you imprisoned the greatest genius then living.” 

Solomon de Caus had been an engineer and arehitect of some reputation. He had 
been in the service of the Elector of Bavaria, and that sovereign had entrusted him 
with the arrangement of his gardens and public buildings. 

One has every reason to believe that the book shewn by the warder of the madhouse 
to the Marquis of Worcester was that which the unfortunate Solomon de Caus had 
published in 1615, under the title “A Treatise on Moving Forces, containing 


Representations of Machines and Drawings of Grottoes and Fountains.” 


Thus the credit of the idea of turning to useful account.the elastic force of steam 
must unhesitatingly be ascribed to Solomon de Caus. Forty-eight years later, the 
Marquis of Worcester, then an old man, and secure of there being no one still surviving 
who would be able to dispute with him the glory of the discovery, published this 
wonderful idea to the world. Pity that men are often so unscrupulous in taking to 
themselves credit for ideas and deeds, which, without hints from some other individual 
whose name they are not honest enough to divulge, would never have presented 


themselves to their minds. — 
JANET, 








THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


This nation has for the last five years spent £900,000,000 in intoxicating drinks. 
Over 200,000 have been locked up for drunkenness in England and Wales during 
the past year. | 


Pror. ANSTEAD thus estimates the coal-supply of the world: In the British Islands 
there are 12,800 square miles; in France, 2,000; in Belgium, 520; in Spain, 4,000; 
in Prussia. 12,000; in Bohemia, 1,000; in the United States, 113,000; in British 
North America, 18,000; making a total of 152,520 square miles, nearly six-sevenths 
of which is found in America, and over five-sevenths in the United States. ‘This 
does not include the 250,000 square miles said to exist in the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict, through which the North Pacific Railroad passes. 


Our Sures.—In 1870 we had of sailing ships 20,156, representing 4,677,275 tons, 
and carrying 152,186 men and boys. Of steamers we had 1,725, representing 880,028 
tons, and carrying 43,304 hands; the total being—ships, 21,881; sailors, 195,490; 
and tonnage, 5,557,303, Since then the increase, especially in steam craft, has been 
considerable ; but such prodigious figures may suffice to explain why three-fourths 
of the traffic through the Isthmus of Suez is British, and how is it that even of the 


China trade, reaching forty-two millions, Great Britain transacts as much as 
thirty millions. 

















February, 1875. } 
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. ith the Sailor; 
. A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pauxi, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &c. 
Chapter Seconv. 
‘‘TO BE, OR NOT TO BE.”’ 


THE clearing away of the dinner table was performed as if by magic— 
no one could be idle with Mrs. Vincent at their elbow. 

‘Boys,’ said farmer Vincent, as he went out from the kitchen, ‘‘ don’t 
forget what I told ’ee to do in the potato field; half-an-hour’s work out 
o’ doors won’t hurt ’ee before ye goes to school.” 

‘‘ No, father, us won’t forget,’’ was Willie’s reply. 

The farmer went his way ; he had taught his children to be obedient, 
and he did not wait to see them at their work. But this time they 
lingered, for Dick’s restless anxiety to tell his mother of Captain Turner’s 
promised visit, and to ascertain whether there was any hope of gaining 
her consent to the voyage, made him unfit for school or anything else. 

‘‘Come, Dick,’’ cried Willie, ‘‘ what are you stopping for ? mother’s too 
busy to talk to you now.” But Dick had caught a glimpse of his sister 
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Hannah in the dairy, and escaping from his brother’s detaining hand, ran 
in to speak to her. 

_ Willie turned away. ‘Ill do his work as well as my own in the 
potato field,’’ he said to himself; ‘‘if I am quick it won’t take me long. 
Mother ’ll have to give in at last. Poor old Dick! he’s set his mind on 
Cue going to sea, and perhaps this voyage with Oaptain Turner would curo 
Le him; I hope mother will let him go.” 

Prd Meanwhile Dick was discussing the matter with his only sister, a clever, 
4 : f handy girl, whom the mother would speak ofasherrighthand. Hannah’s 
Gt face was of the true Devonshire type, and more like her father’s than 
either of her brothers over whom she had great influence. 

Of the farmer’s three children, none was more loved than Dick, the 
youngest living, and perhaps more dear on that account. The death of 
Mrs. Vincent’s youngest, a little girl of two years, nearly broke the 
mother’s heart, and from that hour she clung to her boy Dick and seemed 
to concentrate all her hopes upon him. How often, for some wise purpose, 
ae the object most loved on earth is made the cause of our bitterest trials! 
Bus Perhaps to the farmer all his children were equally precious, but 
ig Hannah and Willie seemed to consider it right to give up to their young 
brother in all his wishes, and truly sympathised with his disappointment 
at his mother’s opposition to his longing for a sea-faring life. 

Hannah was, however, a sensible girl, and when Dick, with eager 

excitement, told her of the intended visit of Captain Turner, and his offer 
to take him on his next voyage, she looked very grave. ‘I’m afraid 
mother won’t let you go, Dick, so just prepare yourself for disappointment, 
and then you won’t feel so much when it comes, and you know, Dickey 
darling, mother and father must know what is best for you. The work 
on board ship is dreadful hard. Think of the great dangers; suppose the 
! ‘Oscar’ should be wrecked, all the crew lost, and you amongst them, why 
ie it would cause mother’s death, I know it would.” 
: Dick listened in silence, and for a time he felt that every word his 
sister uttered was true; then the old longing came over him again, and he 
exclaimed—‘‘ Oh Hannah, I can’t give up the sea, I’ve read such wonder- 
ful books about sailors, and even if I were wrecked I might be thrown on 
an uninhabited island, and I’m sure I shouldn’t mind that any more than 
Robinson Crusoe did. And Captain Turner is such an old sailor, and his 
beautiful ship the ‘ Oscar,’ is not likely to be wrecked when I’m on board, 
more than at any other time.”’ 

Hannah smiled, and then Dick changed his tone to entreaty. 

‘¢Oh Hannah, do speak up for me, coax father over, and he’ll persuade 
mother to let me go this one voyage, and tell mother Captain Turner is 
coming to see her about it. You know,” he continued, ‘“‘I’m not fit for 
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farming, and as to being a carpenter or a workman, I should hate to be | 
shut up in a workshop all day; just think what a difference to being on }, 
the open sea, and going to other countries, and seeing those grand cities 
Captain Turner talks about.”? At this moment Willie’s voice was heard as 
he came down the garden steps, and Dick added quickly, ‘‘ You’ll help me, 
Hannah, and take my side, won’t you, for if mother won’t let me go I 
shall never be happy again.” 

While Dick talked, Hannah had been busy with her hands kneading 
the dough, but she had listened attentively to all he said, and as he turned 
to run out of the dairy to meet Willie, she replied, ‘‘I’ll say all I can, 
Dick, but don’t make too sure.’’ There was a shame-faced expression in 
the boy’s face as he met his brother, and said, ‘‘Oh Willie, I’m so sorry, 
father will be angry because I’ve not been at work in the potato field, 
but the time went so quick while I was talking to Hannah, and now it’s 
nearly two o’clock.”’ 

‘About the glorious sea, and the pleasant life of a sailor, 1 suppose!”’ 
replied Willie, laughing; ‘‘never mind, old chap, I’ve done your share and 
my own too in the potato field, so get your hat, there’s no time to spare.”’ 

In afew minutes the brothers were speeding along the causeway towards | 
town, not by the Quay this time, but by a road that entered the High Street 
at a point very near the school house, As they gained this point, Dick 
could not resist one glance at the sparkling river, and over the roofs of 
the houses below, at two lofty masts which he knew belonged to the 
brig ‘ Oscar.” 

Hannah Vincent was busy in the best parlour next day at Willow Farm, 
preparing such a Devonshire tea-table as no county in England can excel, 
or even emulate. A plentiful supply of good things, and a hearty hos- 
pitable welcome are to be met with in country dwellings all over our 
dear native land. But Devonshire cream has no rival, not even in the 
adjoining counties of Somerset and Cornwall, where it is also prepared in 
some farm houses. 

The best parlour, too, in farmer Vincent’s house was as unlike the little 
cosy rooms which were then so designated, as two apartments could 
possibly be. 

But the name was fashionable in London, and therefore the best rooms 
of houses occupied by country residents, many of whom in those days 
When railways were unknown had never visited our great city, were 
always called ‘“‘ parlours.” 

This name is said to be derived from the old French word parloir (new 
parler), to speak, and signified a room in which two or three together 
could talk or converse without interruption, and was therefore the smallest 


room in the house. 
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No doubt some very pleasant conversations have occurred in these cosy 
little rooms, but how often they have been used as a safe place for gossip- 
ing tongues, who forget the Apostle’s injunction ‘‘ Speak evil of no man,” 
we should be sorry even to imagine. 

The best room at Willow Farm occupied the entire length of the house 
from front to back; and was separated from the farm kitchen, which was 
equally large, by the entrance door, the hall, and the staircase. Its open 
fire place without a grate, and containing dogs to support the wood, stood 
in the centre of the side wall, and the windows front and back opened to 
the gardens, orchards, and a lawn, not used for croquet certainly, but 
rough, uneven, and a favorite resort for poultry and pigeons, when the 
former could find an escape from the farmyard. 

Between the hedge which bordered the lane near which the house 
stood, a stream wandered on till it formed at a corner of the lawn a clear 
pond for ducks and geese, and the beautiful willows which bowed grace- 
fully over the water, gave to the farm the name of ‘‘ Willow Farm.” 
The stream was crossed near the entrance gate by a rustic bridge, railed 
with wooden palings on each side, for the rippling water flowed in a deep 
channel, and through its clear depths could be seen the glittering fish 
darting to the surface, as if tempting the angler’s line. 

Over the front of the house were trained roses, honeysuckle, jasmine, 
clematis, and other creeping plants in their season. The frontage pre- 
sented a double gable, one roofing the farm kitchen, and the other the 
best parlour. 

The side wall ofthe kitchen had no windows, but the barns, stables, and 
outhouses were built from it in irregular forms, which added to the 
picturesque appearance of the building. Deep oriel windows occupied 
the front of each room facing the road; in addition to this, two similar 
windows at the side and one at the back gave the best room at Willow Farm 
a noble appearance, to which its lofty ceilings added not alittle. The floor, 
the mantelpiece, and the wainscoting were of polished oak, both the latter 
richly carved, while over the centre of the former lay a large square ot 
Turkey carpet. The window frames, also carved, were of the same 
material, and some of the diamond panes, being coloured, proved their 
great antiquity. 

We have left Hannah all this time preparing the tea table, but Captain 
Turner has taken longer than this description has occupied to write to 
stand and admire Willow Farm. And indeed it was a pleasant sight to a 
person standing at the outer gate, as he did, on this bright April afternoon, 
especially after having been for weeks with nothing in sight but sea 
and sky. 


Before him lay the rough but¥green lawn, over which chickens and 
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pigeons were revelling with delight. On the pond, from the side un- | ie oe 
shaded by the willows, could be seen ducks and geese sporting in the Beit 
water. In the fields to the right, sheep and lambs were bleating or Beret). 
grazing. At some distance from the house on a rising ground stood a bt 


group of elm trees, forming a rookery, and the cawing and busy move- 
ments of the rooks told plainly that spring was come, while as if to con- 
firm that fact, close behind him as he stood, sounded the melodious 
though plaintive voice of the cuckoo. Captain Turner as he leaned over 
the gate felt unwilling by the slightest movement to disturb the sounds he 
heard. He could only lift up his heart to Him who had been his guide 
and protector from his youth, and say, ‘‘ Lord in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 

But presently rapid footsteps and cheerful young voices behind him 
made him turn. 

‘It’s Captain Turner, Willie, I know it is!’ cried Dick, and he started 
off at a railroad pace to greet his friend. 

‘‘Upon my word, youngster,’’ said the old seaman, ‘‘ you come down 
upon us full sail, with a regular broadside.”’ 

‘“‘T can’t help it, Captain, I’m so glad you’ve come, I am indeed,” said 
the boy. 3 

‘‘T’m afraid there’s a little bit of self in all this gladness,’’ was the reply. | | eal 
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‘¢ Yes indeed, I know there is,’’ said the frank-hearted Dick, ‘‘I want 
to hear all about the wonderful countries you’ve been to, Captain, and 
then you know I mean to ask you to make mother say ‘yes,’ to my going 
with you next voyage.” 

‘‘T cannot make your mother do as you wish, Dick,” said his friend, as 
they walked across the green towards the house, ‘‘and unless she willingly 
consents for you to go with me, you must give it up, remember. Listen 
to me, Dick, I never in my life did anything in direct opposition to my 
mother’s wishes, and do you think God would have given me such pros- 
perity in all I have undertakenif I had ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Dick quietly and sadly, ‘“‘but oh, I shall be so unhappy if 
she says no.” N 

‘‘ Very likely, my boy, but, Dick, be sure of this, if it is right and the 
path of duty for you to become a sailor, God will put itinto your mother’s 
heart to consent; and if she says ‘ No,’ then you may be sure it will be [| 
better for you to stay at home. But you must leave the matter in His 
hands, and feel that His will must be done, not yours.” 

And then the Captain entered the house, to be as warmly welcomed by | 
the owners as he had been at the gate by their sons. | i 
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A STORY OF THE “LA PLATA.” 


The following cireumstances are taken from the ‘ Gibraltar Chronicle : ° 

‘A remarkable episode in the story of the frightful disaster at sea—the foundering of 
the ‘La Plata’—is the rescue, after drifting about for three days on the ocean, of Henry 
Lamont, boatswain, and John Hooper, a quartermaster of the ship. The readers of the 
‘Chronicle’ will have seen that these poor fellows were landed here on the 9th from the 
Dutch schooner ‘Wilhelm Benklezoon ;’ but their escape was so extraordinary that an 
account of it taken from their own lips cannot fail to be deeply interesting. 

‘On Sunday morning, when it became evident that the ‘La Plata’ must founder, the 
fires being extinguished and the water rapidly rising in the hold, two of the life-boats 
on deck, one on the port and the other on the starboard side, were manned by some of 
the officers and crew, in the expectation that when the ship sank beneath them the 
boats would be left floating. This was really the case with one of the boats—but just 
as the ship was on the point of sinking, a heavy sea washed over her, broke up the 


| other boat, in which fifteen men, including Lamont and Hooper, were sitting, and 


washed the whole of the boat’s crew overboard. Lamont and Hooper had just risen 
to the surface when the ship took her final plunge, and they were drawn down again 
by the suction. Oncoming up the second time they saw floating close to them the 
damaged air-raft, which they contrived to gethold of. This raft was made of compart- 
ments filled with air and joined by a canvas band—forming a seat. Seated on this 


| band they were in a sort of trough,.and the water came up to their waists. Their bodies 


below the waist getting gradually benumbed, their only hope of escaping a lingering 
death lay in their being observed by some passing ship, and this chance seemed small 
indeed, for to any ship not passing quite close they would have been a tiny dark speck 
on the water, invisible unless when just on the crest of a wave, and then only visible 
by the aid of a telescope. Then the sea was continually washing over them, and unless 
they had been men of strong vitality and sound physique they could hardly have lived 
through the three days until their final rescue. During the Sunday, the first day of 
their suffering, their anxious eyes could only discover one passing ship, and she passed 
much too far off to see them. On Monday there was a strong breeze and nasty sea, 
which continually broke over them, but the weather was fine. Several ships passed at 
a distance ; these they could plainly see, but by none of them could they hope to be 
seen. Tuesday was calm during the greater part of the day, and their hopes of safety 
were raised by seeing a three-masted schooner which passed within half a mile of them. 
They shouted with all their might, and thought they must be heard, but the schooner 
sailed on and heeded them not. The cry of distress was not heard, nor the dark speck 
on the water observed. ‘Towards Tuesday evening the breeze freshened and continued 
to blow hard during the night. The men were exhausted, and in the conflict betweon 
wearied nature and hopes of life, they sank into a state between sleeping and waking, | 
dozing for a minute or two and then suddenly starting again into consciousness. About 
four on Wednesday morning the one who was in his waking moment saw through 
the darkness the loom of a dark object bearing down upon them, and immediately 
roused his companion. It was a vessel, which rapidly approached and came within | 
a hundred yards of them. With all the strength that was left to them they uttered 
their cry for assistance, and, to their unspeakable joy, after a few seconds’ interval, a 
bright light told that their cry had been heard and was answered. For two hours the 
light burnt like a beacon of safety before their eyes, but just before dawn it disappeared, 
and when day broke no ship was anywhere to be seen. Hope was fast giving way to 
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despair when about two hours after daylight the missing vessel bore down towards 
them. This was the Dutch schooner ‘ Wilhelm Benklezoon.’ The master, when he 
heard the cry of distress, immediately brought his ship to, and lay-to till the morning. 
In the meantime the shipwrecked men on the air-raft had drifted to leeward. When 
the master of the ‘Wilhelm Benklezoon’ found at daybreak that nothing could be seen, 
he conjectured from the force and direction of the wind the point to which any floating 
wreck or boat would have drifted, and bore down in that direction. The correctness 
of his judgment was proved and his humanity rewarded by the result, for he steered 
directly towards the raft. But here, just when safety seemed within reach, appeared 
the greatest danger. The sea was running so high, and it was blowing so hard, that the 
master of the little schooner dared neither to lower a boat, nor bring the vessel along- 
side the raft. He feared in the first case that he should uselessly sacrifice his own men 
without rescuing the others, and in the latter case, his vessel would swamp the raft. He 
therefore beckoned to the two men to quit the raft and swim to the schooner. 
Thoroughly exhausted by their three days exposure, they mistrusted their powers of 
swimming even this short distance ; but it was their only hope of salvation. Lamont, 
the boatswain, first made the attempt, and succeeded in getting alongside. He was too 
weak to hold on by arope whilst he was being pulled up, and had to take a turn of the 
rope round his wrist. Meantime the schooner and raft had again separated, and the 
schooner made another tack to give Hooper a chance. He was still more exhausted 
than Lamont, but, thinking it was no worse to be drowned between the raft and the 
ship than be left to perish on the raft, he made the desperate effort, and struck out for 
the schooner. When he got alongside his hands were too benumbed even to clutch the 
rope which was held out to him, and he took it between his teeth. The little schooner 
was low in the water, and some of the crew, leaning over and watching their opportu- 
nity, caught him by the hands and so pulled him on board. 

“They were unable to stand and almost dead from exposure and weakness from want 
of food, for it was then close upon noon on Wednesday, and they had eaten nothing 
since the Saturday evening ; but they were brought round by the kindness of Captain 
Dorp and his crew, which sould not be exceeded. They were supplied with warm 
clothing and food, in small quantities at first, but judiciously administered. The 
sailors gave up their berths to the shipwrecked men, and nothing was left undone that 
could add to their comfort. Since their arrival here Lamont and Hooper have been 
under treatment in the Civil Hospital, and although still suffering from partial numb- 
ness and shooting pains in their legs, from prolonged immersion in the sea, are 
sufficiently recovered to proceed to England. 

“The records of maritime disaster probably contain few cases like this. We often 


read of dreadful sufferings from exposure in open boats, but in the present instance | 


the men were drifting about for three days, immersed in the very sea itself, and look- 
ing death steadily in the face. The conduct of the master of the Dutch schooner is 
beyond all praise, and it is to be hoped will meet some special reward. Ordinary 
humanity would lead the master of any vessel to relieve shipwrecked mariners, but the 
conduct of Captain Dorp showed something more than ordinary humanity. He heard 
a cry of distress out of the deep, and immediately lay-to until daylight should show 
him whether he could relieve the sufferers, nor did he rest satisfied with that, but 
when daylight came and he could see nothing, he still continued his search, and with 
such sound judgment and ability that he succeeded in lighting on these poor fellows 
in mid-ocean and saving their lives.” 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. 
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No. 2.—WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Tu1s noble building—at once the palace and the grave of kings— 
stands prominently forward as a place well worthy a visit. Its historical 
associations—its picturesque grandeur as an imperial fortress—and its 
Royal Cemetery alike claim our attention. 

Upon our arrival at Windsor, the Lirrtz Park, from its immediate 
vicinity to the Castle, claims our first notice; it is about four miles in 
circumference, extending on the north and east sides of the Castle to the 
banks of the Thames, and was enclosed by a brick wall in the reign of 
William IIT. It centains about five hundred acres, many parts of which 
are beautifully studded with clumps of forest trees, while several avenues 
of elm, planted in the reign of Queen Anne, afford shady promenades. 

At the termination of THz Stopzs near the footpath leading from 
Windsor to Datchet, is the elegant and picturesque cottage, called 
Adelaide Lodge ; it consists of only two rooms, besides a retiring room 
for the Queen, and the pages’ room. Its locality affords a delightful 
shade at all hours of the day. 

Divided by the London Road from the Little Park is Frogmore Lodge. 
This was an ancient demesne of the crown, and was sold during the civil 
wars in the reign of Charles the First. 

The Gardens comprise about 13 acres, and are laid out in the most 
skilful manner; they are diversified by a succession of lawns, flower 
parterres, and walks planted with a variety of curious shrubs, while in 
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many parts of the grounds, several ornamental buildings give effect to 
the natural beauty of the place and present a very picturesque 
appearance. 

The Great Park, the scenery of which is both varied and picturesque, 
contains about 1800 acres, and is stocked with several thousand head of 
fallow deer. It lies on the south side of the town, and is intersected by 
several roads, the principal of which is the Lona Watx. Another 
avenue of considerable length, called QuEEN ANNE’s Ripz, extends from 
Hudson’s Gate, at the bottom of Sheet Street, to the boundary of the 
Park near Ascot Heath. 

On the top of SnowHaitt, at the further extremity of the Long Walk, 
an equestrian bronze statue of George III, of colossal dimensions, is 

laced on a lofty pile, composed of hard rough pieces of granite, on a 
foundation of brick; it was executed by Mr. Westmacott, and elevated 
on October 24, 1831. 

About half a mile, in a south-easterly direction from the end of .the 
Long Walk is the Royal Lodge, formerly called King’s Cottage, which 
for some time past was the residence of George IV. 

At the back of the Royal Lodge, separated by a plantation and 
shrubbery, is a large building called Cumberland Lodge, from its having 
been the seat of William, Duke of Cumberland, uncle to George ITI. 

On the east of Cumberland Lodge, commencing at Bishopsgate, is a 
ride forming the principal approach to the celebrated lake called 
Vireinta WATER, which presents a succession of delightful views, the 
natural charms of scenery, amid which it winds, having been materially 
heightened by the judicious aid of art. Descending into a valley over- 
hung with larch, pine, and fir trees, the road crosses an embankment at 
the head of the lake, having a rustic stone fence on one side entwined 
with moss and ivy, near which a walk has been formed, passing over an 
arm of the lake by a bridge, the archway being used as a boat-house ; 
this terminates at the Fishing Temple, an elegant summer pavilion 
having a tastefully-disposed flower-garden on the land front, with a 
fountain in the centre, stocked with gold and silver fish. From this spot 
the lake for upwards of a mile expands to a considerable width, and 
admits of aquatic amusements upon a large scale. Near the Southamp- 
ton high road, the water forms a beautiful cascade, descendiug into a 
glen, romantically shaded with plantations of birch, willow, and acacia. 

After passing through the various Chapels, and conning the curious 
Epitaphs to be found there, we arrive at 

The Ker or Rounp Tower which stands between the two wards of 
the Castle, it is built on the summit of a lofty artificial mount, and was 
anciently surrounded by a fosse, now in part filled up, and the remainder 
converted into a shrubbery and garden. 

Prince Christian has been appointed Ranger of Windsor Great Park, 
and Count Gleichen, Constable of the Round Tower, so that Windsor will 
in time, become quitearomantic spot, with its Park under the guardianship 
of a German prince, and its Castle under that of a German count. 

The State APARTMENTS, which command a most beautiful prospect, 
are enriched by a valuable collection of paintings, and may be viewed 


by tickets to be obtained in the neighbourhood of the Castle. 
GrEoRGE Rymer. 
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ENGLAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


It is not an easy thing to put yourself in the position of a friend, whom 
you know well, and to try to look at things and to feel about them as he 
does. It is much harder to go back, in thought, to a distant period of 
history, and to enter into the situation, the hopes and the fears of the 
people who were then alive. In any attempt of the kind two or three 
facts ought to be borne in mind, and attention to them will diminish the 
chance of misconception and error. First then, what is strange to us is 
not necessarily worse than that with which we are familiar. Secondly, 
many of the things which to one man are necessaries of life, may not be 
missed by another in a different state of society. Thirdly, people are 
generally happier when surrounded by sights and sounds to which they 
are accustomed, than strangers give them credit for. 

Kach nation wonders at the manners and habits of its neighbours, and 
ridicules, as barbarous, customs which are strange to it. Generally this 
criticism is thrownaway. Hach generation prides itself on its superiority 
to the one preceding it, and the rich in all countries wonder at the habits 
and life of the indigent; the latter are not necessarily miserable. 

I do not mean to question the immense progress that has been made of 
late, nor the vast increase in the material wealth, the comforts, the freedom, 
the refinement, the learning of the present day. Still, though we who 
enjoy these luxuries might find life miserable without them, and should 
deplore any evil fate which deprived us of them, our ancestors who knew 
nothing of them, never felt the want of them. No doubt the men of the 
Klizabethan period would be amazed could they return to their old homes 
and see the progress that has been made. No doubt, too, they would 
immediately become accustomed to these improvements and new enjoy- 
ments, but they did not feel their misery, as we should call it. They were, 
I suppose, a jolly, careless set, though living in circumstances distressing 
to us to contemplate. Perhaps our descendants in the reign of Henry X. 
or Edward IX. will look back to the days of Gladstone and Disraeli as 
times of barbarism, when England was beginning to emerge from the 
apathy and darkness of the middle ages. Who can guess what hard 
things they will say about us ? But we, poor benighted Englishmen, are 
happy, and look down on our grandfathers with pity because they knew 
nothing of express trains, telegraphs, daily newspapers, monster public 
meetings, extravagant supplies of foreign foods, wines and spirits, con- 
tinental tours, breech loaders, iron-plated ships, and gigantic impostures. 
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The Italian peasant thinks himself, I doubt not, very well off, when he 
gets abundance of macaroni boiled in water, and polenta, a savoury mess 
of ground maize, vegetables, bacon and garlic. How he pities the 
ignorant stolid English labourer, with his huge hunches of meat, his 
liberal allowance of potatoes and bread, and his immense tankard of 
strong ale. Each pities the other, but neither thinks himself miserable. 

I have often thought of late, when fate has taken me into remote parts 
of the country, how miserable I was, how happy the ordinary inhabitants. 
I missed the life, the activity, the comforts of great cities, but those who 
knew little of these things, were content. 

I once ran up, for a few days, to a village in the north of Lancashire. 
This village, by the way, was ten miles from a town, and consisted of 
haif a dozen poor houses. ‘Trees there were none in that part of the 
country. Neighbours my host had not. Daily papers he never received. 
He was literally buried alive, I thought, but he was happy. Three days 
were enough; gladly did I hurry back to the town where I live. 

Once, again, I found myself sixteen miles from what, by courtesy, was 
called a large town; the population of the latter was 13,000. The village 
where I stayed boasted of one shop, a kind of store universal, of which 
the district was wonderfully proud. For many miles stretched bleak and 
savage tracts of moorland, looking in the winter desolation itself. The 
aboriginal savages of the neighbourhood reminded me of what Macaulay 
relates of their ancestors two centuries. ago. The horrors of that place I 
never recall without a shudder. Yet how happy were the people, and proud 
too, of modern improvements! I complained of the badness of the roads, 
but was told that years before there were no roads at all. I alluded to 
the brutality and ignorance of the people, the desolation of the country, 
the rugged and unlovely face of nature, the want of trees. But the 
inhabitants were content to live cut off from the rest of the world, and 
my charitable attempts to make them realise their miseries quite failed. 
Society there was none. Stay, Iam in error—one lady lived seven miles 
away from the place where I was stopping, and there was a curate, three 
miles off, who on fine Sundays walked over to conduct afternoon service. 
Besides these, nine miles off there was a rough bear of a Yorkshireman, 
who filled the office of local medicine man. 

One day I was wandering disconsolately over the moors, through deep 
snow drifts which brought me and my horse to the ground, for we got 
out of the uneven path called the road, and fell into a deep ravine, and 
I was inwardly rejoicing that my stay would soon be over, and I should 
Teturn to the abodes of civilization, when I approached a venerable 
personage, clad in corduroys, and perched on the top of a slow-trotting 
cart horse. This individual very politely touched his cap with the handle 
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of his whip, in token I presume, of salutation. When, two or three hours 
later, I returned to the house of my host, almost the first question I was 
asked was, whether I had not met the Dingleside doctor. No, I replied, 
in a dozen miles I had only seen an old carter on his horse. The gentle- 
man, whom I thus irreverently designated, was however, it appeared, the 
venerable surgeon, who acted as medical adviser to the clowns of a dozen 
thinly inhabited parishes. It did not seem that there was any particular 
reason for directing my attention to him, but as in the winter, only one 
person a week, on an average, wandered over the moors, it was thought, 
I suppose, that I a stranger, should feel much interest in being fortunate 
enough to come across one of these rare birds of passage. 

Once, again, a kinder fate took me to a village in a southern county of 
England. The place where I stayed, was sixteen miles from one little 
town, eleven from another, twenty from a third, and nine from a fourth. 
The most convenient, though not the nearest railway station, was sixteen 
miles away. Few were the inhabitants of that lonely country side, bad 
the roads, but lovely and thickly wooded the hills and the dales. The 
little town, where I was visiting was very pretty: you might have 
fancied yourself in a paradise, almost deserted by.its inhabitants. 

A reading library had recently heen established, and as time hung 
heavily on my hands, I sent up one night for the papers. Of course, in 
the place itself, no one sold newspapers, and hardly anything else for 
that matter. My messenger returned with the Stanparp of the preced- 
ing morning. It then appeared that it was not till late in the evening 
that the previous day’s papers arrived. They and everything else were 
brought across a beautiful range of hills from a quiet watering place. 

The people in the neighbourhood were very kind. The clergy were 
numerous and gentlemanly, and the humblest villagers were courteous 
and well behaved. But fifty times a day, I, who came from a large and 
busy town, full of life and energy felt half lost. Not naturally over 
patient or fond of dulness, I soon got tired of a place exquisitely beautiful, 
and very fertile I admit, which satisfied its inhabitants. 

Probably I should never have got accustomed to the loneliness and 
discomforts of these country places, but, their inhabitants were, I believe 
quite as happy as those of the great centres of population. 

Go back now to the year 1300. The first Edward then ruled over this 
country. What was the state of things? Bad were, in those days, the 
very few roads. Gloomy and repulsive were the solitary castles, and 
miserable the huts of the down trodden peasantry. Dull and small were 
the towns, which at intervals of fifty miles, nestled in damp valleys. 
Long was the winter; unlovely the country. There were no books, post 
offices,. concerts, amusements, only now and then, a little hunting or 
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a merciless baronial war. But, were the people necessarily unhappy ? 
Did they find it hard to kill time? I think not. Perhaps there was as 
little weariness of life as there is now, possibly in some cases, less eunui. 
Those simple people were not accustomed to what we call the necessaries 
of life, but they were not discontented or miserable. 

Since the year 1650, what changes have taken place. Then England 
had a population of five and a half millions; now she has more than 
twenty-three and a half. Few were the roads then, but how good they 
are now. Books were then dear, now they are marvellously cheap 
andabundant. No post offices two centuries ago, and, except in the large 
towns, no possibility of sending letters, and few were the large towns. 
Little travelling in those days, no amusements, small social intercourse, 
the administration of the law partial and harsh, the poverty great and 
general, intolerance pervading all the relations of life, and making half 
the country groan beneath its iron sway. In those times the country 
was in many districts, almost uncultivated; there were vast swamps, 
fens, barren moors everywhere: the rivers were at liberty to go where 
they liked: vast extents of country were abandoned to wild animals, 
which in some places, were prodigiously numerous. In some of jthe 
royal forests the wild boar had recently been comparatively common, and 
there still were wild bulls in the immense woods of the south of England. 
In many districts a brutal and sensual peasantry was kept in little check 
by the hand of the law, which, though a terror to the persons who fell 
into its power, had little influence for good over the morals and customs 
of the land at large. The gentry were unlettered, and much like 
the farmers of the present century, while the farmers were like the 
peasants of the present time, though rougher and more brutal. And yet, 
the days of which I speak were an improvement on preceding ages, and 
were comparatively quiet, God-fearing and peaceful. | 

And now what a coutrast. In every county, except Rutland, there 
are towns of some magnitude. Nearly twenty towns have now more 
than 100,000 inhabitants apiece, and as many more approach that figure. 
At the beginning of the present century, London alone had such a popu- 
lation. In all the towns, especially the larger ones, there are freedom 
of opinion, and the reign of law; plenty of cheap books, amusements, 
post offices, concerts, newspapers, railway stations in every important 
town. Everywhere there are signs of abundant wealth. Everywhere 
there are railways, good houses, good drainage, refinement, prosperity, 
civilization ; but there is uot happiness and contentment everywhere. 

In spite of the wealth, intelligence and tranqnility of the present state 
of things, all is not as it might be. The extremes of immense wealth 
and abject poverty are still together. Vice is running riot in our great 
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cities. Crime is abundant, and ignorance toocommon. True religion | 
is siill far from possessing the hearts of the people, and showing itself in 
their lives. Christian charity is much talked of, but alas! little seen. 
There is much to do to equalise the condition of classes, to spread educa- 
tion, religion and tolerance, to make men the epistles of Christ’s holy 
religion, at peace with themselves and the world. 

The luxuries of thirty years ago are the necessaries of to-day, though 
the persons who enjoy what princes fifty years ago could not purchase, 
fee] discontented, because many of their neighbours are better off. Let 
us not complain: things ARE better than they were, though our ancestors 
were not so degraded and miserable as we think them. 

Whatever our lot, let us not forget that the man whose wants are 
simple, and who keeps within his income, is not poor. He has what he 
wants, and to spare. Contentment and the fear of God are great riches, 
those who have them, wherever they live, are happy, prosperous and useful. 








A WORD TO THE CARELESS. 


By WILLIAM Souter. 


Have you ever thought a moment o’er the way in which we treat 
The poor deluded drunkard, whom we meet with in the street ? 
With what scornful indignation we regard his mean attire, 

And gaze upon his wanton face—inflamed with liquid fire— 

As though unworthy of a passing care; or, joining in the throng 
Of idlers gathered round, how apt we are to greet the song 

Which comes from his unhallowed lips, with laughter and acclaim ; 
And then continue on our course unmindful of his shame— 

Oh say you, is it Christian P the way in which we treat 

Rach sin degraded outcast, whom we meet with in the street ! 


The drunkard was not always so depraved, there was a time 

When he deplored, with other men, the poverty and crime, 

Which drinking habits wrought; or mourned the loss of one 
Whom he most dearly loved, perchance a daughter, or an only son ; 
There was a time when all the world to him seemed fair 

And lovely, and he was yet a stranger to the fearful snare. 


But alas ! he tampered with the cursed thing, he cared not 
To be thought unlike his neighbours—he was not born a sot ! 
But having once surrendered to the foe, the cunning knayve 
Inthralled him in its service, and now, he loves to lave 
Amid the stream of sin and death, a victim to the reign 

Of England’s direst enemy, the Christian’s greatest bane. 


Then have pity on the fallen one, no longer wrong him so! 
Stretch forth your hand, my friend, and save him, oh 

Leave him not to die! but seek to change his erring heart, 

That he may still be found at peace with God, ne’er to depart 
From the counsels of his Lord—Away with that alluring pride 
Which separates us from our brother, and keeps us from his side : 
Away with it! and from this hour, oh let us always treat 

With more of Christian kindness the drunkard in the street. 
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INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 
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No. 2—HUBER, THE LEARNED AND INDUSTRIOUS BLIND MAN. 


Francois Huber, a native of Switzerland, had, when very young, the misfortune of 
losing his eyesight. Before the affliction befel him, however, he had been devoted to 
the study of Natural History. The loss of so important a sense as sight, threatened 
of course the interruption of these interesting studies, and so distressing a thought 
plunged Huber into the deepest despair, but perseverance and trust in God seldom 
suffer a manto remain long in such deep depression, and one day the thought seemed 
all at once to arise in his mind— 

‘‘T am indeed hopelessly blind, but why should I not in some way make to myself 
eyes, or at least make use of the eyes of other men? ” 

Huber had at this time in his service a young man of the name of Francois Burnens, 
and calling him to him one day, he addressed him in the following words : 

“Listen to me, my friend; you have, I know, plenty of good common sense and 
excellent eyesight, and with two such qualities as these, I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
help me to go on with the experiments I began to make, and which the loss of my sight 
interrupted.” 

“ But, sir,” said Burnens, ‘I’m so ignorant, I’ve never had any education. How 
can I possibly help you with studies which one ought to be very learned to understand ?” 

‘No, my good fellow,” replied Huber, ‘‘I say as I said before, one only needs plain 
good sense for understanding, and gooc eyes for making observations, to render any 
one the friend I’m in want of. You must not be so diffident, my good Francois, don’t 
distress yourself, but make yourself easy, for rour eyes will have my thoughts to 
guide them.” 

The blind man uttered these words in a tone of supplication which touched 
Burnens deeply. Coming up to his master and seizing him by the hand, he said, 

‘Sir, I’ve always looked upon your wishes as commands, and in a case like this I 
wouldn’t for the world cross them. I can assure you that I'll do my best, and from 
this time forward you may rely on my serving you to the utmost of my power, through 
life and death, as the saying is. Only give your orders, and I’ll obey them.” If the 
servant had been touched by the earnestness of his blind master, equally was the 
master affected by the devotion of the man. 

“T felt sure you would say that, my good Francois,” he exclaimed, “and now, as 
you consent to enter into this new branch of service, we will, if you please, begin our 
experiments at once. Lead me down to my bee-hives, and tell me exactly everything 
your eyes discover inside that little busy commonwealth.” 

Francois Burnens was as docile as he was intelligent. He gave himself up en- 
tirely to his new duties. His master taught him the two lessons of observing care- 
fully and describing accurately. 

The blind naturalist on his side listened attentively, reflected, pondered, compared, 
and drew conclusions. ‘‘I grow to see better and better, my sight is really becoming 
perfect,” he said. In time he really ceased to regret his loss of sight. The master 
and servant had become completely one; the same distress, the same ideas, occupied 
them both; you might really say they had but one existence. There was something 
really very touching in the relations of these two men; love of science on the one side, 
and devotion on the other, leading to such valuable discoveries and experiments. 
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The discoveries made by the joint labours of the two namesakes proved of great use 
to science, but it was more especially in connection with the keeping, habits, and 
nature of bees that they made their investigations. Huber effected great improve- 
ments in the making of hives, and he settled the question of how bees propagate their 
species, a matter concerning which there had been much dispute between two learned 
scientific societies existing inGermany, which bore the names of ‘‘ Academies of Bees,” 

Francois Burnens, becoming more and more invaluable to his master, whose tender 
constant companion he became, remained in his service till the death of Huber, which 
took place towards the end of the last century. Burnens wept for his loss as for that 
of a brother, for Huber had treated him rather as a friend than as a servant. It 
seemed, indeed, as if his lot after his master’s death must needs be a sad one, for with 
whom could he take service ?—who would treat him with so much consideration, and 
employ him in a manner as suited to his tastes andhis powers? But the providence 
of God was watching this good and faithful servant. He never returned to the humble 
station he had formerly occupied. Of course he was unable when alone to pursue his 
studies in Natural History, but this long intercourse with such a mind as Huber’s 
had greatly developed his own, had taught him to observe, reflect, compare facts and 
derive inferences—in a word had fitted him for the high walks of life. He devoted 
himself to the study of law, and became at length one of the judges of his native land. 

J ANET. 











THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


ImportTED Foop Suppries.—In the year 1873 the quantity of imported wheat and 
wheat-flour retained for consumption in the United Kingdom amounted to an average } 
of 170.79 lb. per head of the population; of imported potatoes, 26.17 lb. per head; | 
bacon and hams, 9.07 lb. ; sugar, raw, 43.96 lb., and refined, 7.63 lb.,; tea, 4.11 Ib. ; 
coffee, 0.99 lb.; cocoa, 0.26 lb.; eggs, 20.56 per head; tobacco, 1.41 lb.; wine, 0.56 
gallon; spirits, 0.32 gallon. | 


How to Cuoosz Mrat.—The following are the simple and intelligible directions 
given by Dr. Letheby for judging of the quality of meat, which every housewife should 
learn by heart. 

Good meat has the following characteristics :— 

Tt is neither of a pale pink colour nor of a deep purple tint, for the former is a sign of 
disease, and the latter indicates that the animal has not been slaughtered, but has died 
with the blood in it, or has suffered from acute fever. 

It has a marbled appearance, from the ramification of little veins of fat among the 
muscles. 

It should be firm and elastic to the touch, and scarcely moisten the fingers—bad 
meat being wet and sodden and flabby, with the fat looking like jelly or wet parchment. 

It should have little or no odour, and the odour should not be disagreeable, for 
diseased meat has a sickly cadaverous smell, and sometimes a smell of physic. This is 
discoverable when the meat is chopped up and drenched with warm water. 

It should not shrink or waste much in cooking. 

It should not run to water, or become very wet on standing for a day or two, but 
should, on the contrary, dry upon the surface. 

When dried at a temperature of 212°, or thereabouts, it should not lose more than 
70 to 74 per cent. of its weight, whereas bad meat will often lose as much as 80 per cent. 
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Wik the Sailor: 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pavuii, Author of ‘ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &c. 
Cinptr Ohiry. 
CAPTAIN TURNER'S WONDERFUL CRUISE. 

THE conversation for which Dickso anxiously longed, was commenced by 
his father very soon after the family had seated themselves at the tea table. 

‘*‘ You’ve had a long cruise this time, Captain,”’ said the farmer ; ‘‘ what 
outlandish places have ’ee been to this voyage ?”’ 

The visitor laughed. ‘‘Not so outlandish as you imagine, farmer, at 
least in their own opinion. Why I have been toa nenmnny where they call 
us Barbarians.” 

“T know what country that is,’’ cried Dick, ‘it’s China ; they call all 
the people in the world barbarians. How funny they must look with 
their bald heads and long tails of hair. I’ve seen pictures of them, and 
I’m sure they look more like barbarians than we do.  Shouldn’t I. like 
to see a live Chinese !”’ 

‘You should say a Chinaman, Dick,”’ said the Captain; ‘‘ but the Chinese 
are a very intelligent people, my boy, only they have kept themselves. 
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so separated from other countries that we are only just beginning to 
discover what sort of people they are.”’ 

‘¢ Shall you go to China next voyage, Captain? ”’ asked Dick. 

‘No, I think not,”’ he replied ; ‘‘I wasnever so near being wrecked inmy 
life as when we were a few day’s sail from Hong Kong on this last voyage.” 

A cloud passed over Dick’s face; was the Captain about to destroy his 
chance of going next voyage by talking of shipwrecks before his mother ? 
But the next moment curiosity overcame all other considerations. 

‘‘Oh, Captain, do tell us all about it,” he exclaimed in an excited tone, 
‘¢ however did you escape ?”’ 

The farmer smiled, it seemed as if the idea of danger at sea only 
added to the boy’s enthusiasm, but Mrs. Vincent’s attention was roused, 
and she mentally hoped that Captain Turner would hide nothing in his 
description likely to make a sea voyage appear dreadful. 

‘Well, Dick,” said the Captain, who appeared to understand Mrs. 
Vincent’s wishes, ‘‘ you shall hear that a sailor’s life is not all smooth 
sailing. We had some very favourable weather after leaving Hong 
Kong, and I therefore decided to make for the Indian Ocean by the 
Straits of Malacca. A number of small rocky islands lie along the coast 
for miles, and to any one not well acquainted with the coast, to steer clear 
of these rocks would be a difficult matter. 

‘¢Qne evening, when we were about five degrees north of the line, the 
wind veered round suddenly, and, as the sun approached the west, dark 
clouds arose to windward. | 

‘In these latitudes the sun sinks suddenly below the horizon, and as 
he set the darkness became terrible. The first gust of wind made the 
ship tremble from stem to stern. All hands were sent aloft, sails were 
closely reefed, nothing but forestay sails set, and the good ship was soon 
sailing broadside over, her bulwarks but little above the water. 

‘‘ We had scarcely time to put on the dead lights before we shipped a 


| heavy sea, and in a very few moments were flying before the wind at 


the rate of eleven knots an hour. 
‘‘Suddenly from the look-out came the.shrill cry, ‘ Breakers a-head !’ 


|e‘ Helm a-port,’ I exclaimed ; for I could see through the darkness the white 


foam almost under the ship’s bows; she answered the helm bravely, and I 
hoped we should clear the danger, but as she neared the spot, a violent 
gust of wind caught the only sail we carried, even while the men were in 
the yards, and turned her a few points out of her course, in spite of 
my own efforts, added to those of the man at thehelm. The next moment 
a crash that shook the ship to the very centre told us plainly that she had 


| struck. There was a moment’s pause, and then a foaming wave lifted her 


quivering from the rock, and we were again afloat. But a greater danger 
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threatened us now. Wehadsprung a kk t ! we heed the water rushing 
into the hold, and although it seemed impossible to save the ship, all 
hands rushed to the pumps. 

‘‘We were about a hundred and fifty miles from the nearest port, to 
which the wind appeared, however, to be driving us, and we knew that 
unless the men could keep a-head of the water in the hold, by closely 
sticking to the pumps till day break, we must abandon the ship and take 
to the boats. The danger we should run in doing this, in the darkness, 
every man on board knew. It would be easier to lower the boats and 
near the shore in them by daylight, if we could keep afloat till then.” 

‘‘Oh! but how could you bear to think of forsaking your beautiful ship, 
Captain ?’’ said Dick, whose sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks showed 
his excitement. 

‘The thought of doing so made me very sad,’’ he replied, ‘‘and the men 
felt it too, they never relaxed for a moment in their exertions, and I am 
sure they were as anxious as myself to stay by the ship till the last. 
Yes, and my boy, there was more than one praying sailor amongst my 
crew, and they still hoped and trusted that the ship as well as our lives 
would be saved.”’ 

‘And you were saved, all the men, and you, and the ship too!”’ cried 
Dick. ‘‘Oh, Captain Turner, do tell us how it happened ; did you bring 
her into port soon, or did the storm cease ?”’ 

‘‘ We brought her into port that very evening, Dick, but we were saved 
in a most wonderful manner. I will tell youall about it. The men con- 
tinued to work away at the pumps, releasing each other at intervals, and 
even while certain that the water was rising in the hold, still hoping. 

‘‘T would not daunt their energy, yet I knew that nothing but the 
interference of a mighty Power could save us. Through the speaking 
trumpet only could my voice be heard amidst the roar of the tempest, 
but I knew that the Lord of earth and sea was the hearer and answerer 
of prayer, and that no furious turmoil of the elements could drown the 
softest whisper or prevent it from reaching His ear, and I uttered only the 


calm,—‘ Lord save us, we perish!’ 


and we were carried out to sea. When day broke, we found ourselves 
farther than ever from the port of Singapore, which we wished to reach. 
The men, though faint and exhausted, remained at the pumps, but as the 
daylight dawned, we, like the sailors in the ship with St. Paul, ‘thanked 
God and took courage.’ | 

‘‘ As the sun rose, and the clouds dispersed, we could discern the danger- 
ous rocks near which we had passed, and the white foam of the breakers 


Li, 


words of His disciples when He rebuked the winds, and there was a great & 


‘‘ Hour after hour passed, and still the fury of the storm did not abate, | 
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dashing furiously over them. Our good ship was still driving rapidly 
before the wind, and breasting the waves, but I could see that the water 
had risen in the hold, for her hull was lower in the water. We had dis- 
charged greater part of our cargo at Hong Kong, which happily lightened 
the ship, and were on our way to Ceylon to take in a cargo for England, 
when the ship struck. During a slight lull in the storm, I was about to 
give the order for the boats to be lowered, when another shock made the 
ship stagger, and I expected all was lost. There was a pause for a 
moment at the pumps, but as she continued on her way, the men finding 
themselves still afloat returned to their work with frantic eagerness. 

‘‘ Presently came the surprising news that the water had decreased in 
the hold. 

‘¢ Astonished, and scarcely believing the news, the men at the pumps 
worked harder than ever, till in a few minutes we had proofs that the 
water had almost ceased to rise. At last we were obliged to believe that 
in some unaccountable way the leak had been stopped! 

‘¢Tn an hour after the storm lulled, and the weather cleared so that we 
were able to make for the nearest port. One man at the pump being 
sufficient to keep the water, which still leaked in, from rising to a dan- 
gerous height.” 

‘‘Did you find out what had stopped the leak, rn ?”? asked Dick 
eagerly. 

‘‘T did, my lad, for when we arrived at Ceylon and discharged the 


remainder of our cargo, some of which had been much injured by the 


water, it became necessary to overhaul the ship to examine her keel and 
put her in thorough repair. And when this was done, Dick, whatdo you 
think we found had stopped the leak ? ”’ 

‘©Oh tell us, Captain, I can’t even guess.” 

‘¢ Well then, it was a fish! 

_ & A fish! Oh how could a fish stop a leak, Captain ? ”’ 

‘T will tell you, Dick. You know large fish prey upon small ones. 
The fish of which I speak was a dolphin, which was found quite dead and 
firmly fixed in the hole, and near it lay another dead fish about the size 
of a mackerel. ‘The dolphin wasno doubt chasing it, and the frightened 
creature had been drawn into the leak by the suction of the water; the 
dolphin in its haste or hunger following eagerly after it, and being larger 
stuck fast; unable to extricate itself, it therefore remained a fixture and 
saved us and the ship too.” 

‘Well, that is a wonderful story, Captain,” said the farmer, ‘ but 

here beant always a dolphin close by to save ships when they spring 
leaks, and it can’t be very pleasant to feel yourself in a storm with your 
vessel filling with water, and expecting it to sink every minute.” 
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‘‘T shouldn’t mind it a bit,’’ said Dick ; ‘“‘ I only wish I had the chance.”’ 

‘“‘T’m ready to take you next voyage, lad, if your mother will let you go, 
but I can’t promise that a dolphin will be there to save us again if we 
should spring another leak.”’ 

Dick laughed, and glanced at his mother, but she shook her head. 


‘¢ Suppose you go to your lessons, boys,”’ said the farmer, who wished to 


consult with the Captain about this longing for the sea in his youngest son. 


The boys took the hint, and then for the first time the mother spoke out. 


‘‘T’m afraid you’re making my boy’s wish to go to sea stronger than 
ever, Captain Turner.” 

‘You'll never take it out of him, Mrs. Vincent, and you must let me 
say’’ he replied, ‘‘that such a bright, brave youth as your son, is one of the 
right sort for a sailor. ” 

“Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘ I fancy the Captain’s description of the 
dangers he’d been through, wasn’t likely to make any one fond o’ going 
to sea; that yarn about leaks and storms and such like bean’t so very 
pleasant to think of after all.”’ 

‘You are mistaken, farmer,”’ he replied; ‘‘such boys as Dick like to 
hear of hair-breadth escapes, and delight in the thought of any position 
requiring bravery and courage.”’ 

‘Well, ’twould be different to me, Captain. I know that I’d rather be 
comfortably asleep in my bed with a roof over me, than in one of them 
ere storms you talk about—and do ’ee know I was glad enough to hear ’ee 
spinning such a yarn, for to tell the truth I don’t want the lad to leave 
his home no more than his mother do, there’s plenty of work for un here, 
and he’s got the strength for it more than his brother. Willie’s a weak 
sort of chap, and he wants to be ’prenticed to a trade in Exeter, so if Dick 
go’th to sea I shall ha’ no lads to home to help me in keeping on my 
farm, yet for all that I won’t stand in the boy’s way if he sets his 
mind on it and his mother gives her consent.”’ 

Captain Turner looked at Mrs. Vincent asthe farmer said this, but she 
remained silent, and he ventured to say, : 

‘“T think it would be the wisest plan, farmer, to let Dick go with me on 
a trial trip; my next voyage will no doubt be to the West Indies and 


the American coast. The ‘ Oscar’ is going into dock next week to be put. 


in thorough repair, and made seaworthy; so there is plenty of time to 
decide ; a sea voyage is trying to a landsman even in calm weather, so let 
the boy try it for once, farmer, you may depend it ’ll settle the matter 
one way or the other.”’ 

‘‘ Well, mother, what do’ee say? It’s a very kind offer of the Captain’s— 
and ye know that the boy will be with a God-fearing man, and the 
Almighty can take care of un on sea as well as on land.” 
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There was a pause, and then Mary Vincent said, ‘‘ Let me have a night 
to think over what’s best to do, and Vincent, we must pray to be guided.” 

‘‘ Ah yes,” was the Captain’s reply, ‘‘ we want a good Pilot at our helm, 
and we must overhaul our chart very often to enable us to avoid rocks 
and quicksands in our voyage through the ocean of life, if we hope to 
reach in safety the eternal haven.” 

At breakfast next morning Dick heard the joyful news, that his parents 
had consented to his going with Captain Turner next voyage. 








THE CROSS, AND HOW WILLIE CARRIED IT. 


LaTE on Friday evening, in the early part of last year, there were walking up a 
narrow street in a large town, two young men dressed in white overalls, with white 
knitted comforters round their necks. 

Many other people were in the street, most of whom were getting home or under 
shelter as fast as they could, but these two youths were taking it quietly, considering 
the rain which was pouring down. 

Whenever they came in front of a shop, andthe gas light shone on their faces, you 
could (if you had stood in my place) have seen how earnestly they talked, and how 
grave they looked. One said, ‘‘Carry my cross? carry it every day ? Can’t do that; 
may as well give up at once.” “What!” said his friend, “ give up fighting on the 
side of right! give up the hope of Heaven? give up serving the Master who died for 
you! Nay, don’t go back to the wide road of bad ways, and take to serving a bad 
master, whose wages are eternal death, when you have the chance of working for a 
good one. It is well worth our while to carry the cross, be it light or heavy.” 
“But I can’t, make up my mind and break it again and again, I’m always getting 
into trouble.”’ 

‘Well you know what our minister says, we can’t expect to get right by just 
wishing it—we have to try hard, fight faithfully ; pray every day. The Lord Himself 
says so. There was a poor man sick of the palsy who wanted to be made well, and 
Jesus said to him, ‘Take up your bed and go home!’ (for he was lying in the road). 
And when the man tried to do it, he found that he could. If he had not tried, if he 
had said, ‘I cannot,’ he might have missed being cured, and if he had tried to get 
up before asking Jesus, he would not have been able to do it.” 

‘“ Ay I believe that’s it. At times I try without praying, and then again at times 
I pray without trying. Goodnight,” and Willie turned into the street where he lived. 

These two young men were boiler-maker’s apprentices coming home from a class. 
The one was called Willie Knight, and the other John Roberts. 

Before Willie got to his own door, he made up his mind to begin trying again that 
very evening. 

‘¢Come, come, boy! make haste upte bed!” said the tired mother, who was clear- 
ing away some things she had been ironing. “You will be sleepy in the morning just 
when you ought to be rousing up.” 

‘Ts Sam in, mother?” asked Willie. 

‘‘No, he’s not, butit’s nigh time you were both in bed.” 

Willie felt vexed. He thought his mother ought to make a difference in speaking 
of himself who had been at the class, and of Sam who was wasting his time, lounging 
in the public-house close at hand. 
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However, he said nothing, but seeing his mother lifting a heavy basket of clothes, 
he turned and took it from her. Then he filled the coal box, and chopped some wood. 

These little matters had, many atime, been the cause of a rough word between 
Mrs. Knight and her sons, 


Sam would not always do little things that were wanted, because—(you will hardly | 


believe it) he considered he had grown.-too old to be kind, helpful and manly ! 
And because Sam would not do them, Willie would not—he was not going to be 


put upon, not he, so between them their mother often had to do things which were | 


hard for her, though they would have been easy to her two big strong sons. 

But to-night Willie had done differently, and when he had finished chopping the 
wood, he turned round and said, ‘‘Good-night, mother.” 

“ Good-night ” was not said every night in that family, and Willie’s kind way and 
word went straight home to Mrs. Knight’s heart and pleased her. 

‘“‘Good-night, Bill,” she said. ‘Ill call you up in time.” 

It was quite dark, and as he took no candle, he could not read a verse, so he said 
a Psalm over to himself, which he knew by heart. It begins, “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help. My help cometh from the Lord which 
made Heaven and earth.” 

Then he knelt down and said his prayers. He had been kneeling half a minute 
when the heavy footsteps of his brother were heard on the stairs. 

First Willie thought he would jump up, for Sam had never seen him kneel to pray. 
When they had gone up together he had always said his prayers in bed, and many a 
time had:dropped to sleep before they were finished. 

But these words came into his mind, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed when he shall come in his glory.” 
(Luke ix. 26). 

And he did not jump up. 

The moonlight shone on Willie as he knelt; Sam stared at him for a moment, and 
felt inclined to laugh out aloud, and mock the “ new saint,” as he called Willic. 

But he sat quietly down on a box, and made up his mind to watch Will, and on the 
first offence remind him of his prayers. 

Early the next morning the mother’s well-known call was heard—‘“ Get up, lads, 
you'll be finely late.” 

Generally they had to hurry, and Willie had never once in his life said his prayers 
ofa morning. This morning he felt inclined to turn over, and have another sleep, 
but remembering that he had said ‘I will pray as well as try,’ he thought he would 
rise and pray, and then try all day long to please God. 

So he dressed himself as fast as he could, and then had a minute or two to ask God 
to help him to keep good all that day, and not give in to the devil. 

God thinks as much of one little prayer such as that laddie offered up, as of the 
hours spent in prayer by those who have little else to do. 


As he walked to the shop that morning Willie said to himself “I’ve prayed—now | 


I'll try—try not to swear and take God’s name in vain, try not to do people harm 
when they vex me, try not to tell lies, and try to do good to those who do bad to me.” 


Well, he had his hands full, that young man had. He looked just as usual, worked 


away amongst his companions, and nobody but God knew how hard he had to fight 

with himself, to keep bad words down, and angry blows back. The only remark made 

about him was by the man who lived next door—“ Well, you’re rare and quiet to-day! . 
At last the day was over, and the hour came to knock off. 
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As Willie walked home, he: often smoked a pipe, but his tobacco was gone, and he 
had no money to buy more. He walked behind a gentleman who had just come out 
of a tobacconist’s shop, with two little parcels of ‘“‘baccy.” One he put in his pocket 
and the other slipped through his fingers, and fell at Willie’s feet. 

The gentleman did not know he had dropped it, and it was quite dark. 

How lucky! thought Willie; and he put it quietly in his pocket, but it did not 
stay there. The voice of his God whom he had been trying to serve all day, spoke 
kindly in his heart, and said ‘“‘ You cannot be a thief and a Christian—God’s children 
may not steal.” | 

The people going past did not hear these words, but Willie minded them. With a 
few quick steps rs got to the gentleman’s side, and giving him the parcel said, “ You 
dropped this, sir.’ 

‘Thanks, all right, hope you don’t smoke, very bad habit, indeed!’ and on he went, 
smoking away like a factory chimney. 

Is that a little thing, do you say, for Willie todo? Nay it was no small thing, it 
was a right noble victory over himself and the devil. The devil wanted to make him 
a thief, and Willie wanted to have something nice which did not belong to him. 

But he behaved like a faithful soldier, and obeyed his good Captain, whose orders 
were—“ Thou shalt not steal.” He was all the happier for it, and ever after that 
victory, the devil would find it harder to fight him, and he will beeome, we hope, as 
brave and honest a man as ever the sun shone on. 

When he- got home, his mother wanted something from Market Street, but was too 
busy to go. 

“Of course nobody will go for me,” she said. 

“One of us will go after tea mother,” said Willie. 

“ Don’t say one of us, Bill!” called out his brother. ‘‘I’ve got something else to do 
but running errands.” 

“ Allright, then I'll go myself.” 

Sam gave a long whistle, but tea was no sooner over than Willie turned his steps 
towards Market Street. On his way home he met a friend at the door of “St. 
George and the Dragon.” 

“Come in,” said Tom, “T’ll treat you to-night, and you stand me next time.” 

Willie saw no harm in a pint of mild ale, and had no objection to a glass of spirits 
and water—hot. It was a fine thing, he used to think, to stand among his elders, 
drinking like the best of them. He knew his mother did not like him to do it, butnow 
he was aman, and should do as he liked. 

Whilst he was hesitating, a man came out who was sadly the worse for his visit to 
the public-house ; that settled Willie. He thought ‘“ Well, I’m man enough to know 
better than to make a drunken fool of myself!” and without waiting another moment, 
he bolted down the next turning, and never stopped till he got home. 

He was happy in his mind, and that is better than the strongest ale or the sweetest 
rum-and-water. 

He said to himself, ‘‘ It’s hard to carry the cross, but it’s happy.” ' 

Yes, he was happy, and what was better, God had watched him, and knew all about 
his fight with sin. 

Ah! if people only knew what happiness it brings to take up the cross, and try to 
follow Jesus, there would be fewer miserable homes in every town, fewer bad words 
in the workshops, fewer noble kind-hearted men spoiled by drink! How different 
the world would be! 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. 





























‘ No. 8.—TUNBRIDGE CASTLE. 

THE good old-fashioned watering place of Tunbridge now consists of 
one main street, running north and south in the line of the old coach road, 
nearly three-quarters of a mile long, with several minor streets branching 
from it, including some very nice terraces, squares, &c., in the outskirts ; 
and at the southern end of the town runs the river Medway divided into 
five streams, which are crossed by a corresponding number of bridges. 
The principal bridge, which spans the southernmost of these channels, 
was built in 1765 ; and close to it is a manufactory of wooden boxes, toys, 
&e., well known as ‘‘ Tunbridge Ware,’’ and which has been conducted 
by the Wise family for upwards of a century. The church is an elegant 
stone structure with a square tower of modern erection, containing some 
interesting monuments, especially one sculptured by Roubiliac. 

The great glory of Tunbridge, however, is its Castle (vide Illustration) 
among the ruins of which the antiquarian tourist may find much to 
interest him. Its Grammar School has for very many years enjoyed a 
high repute as a classical seminary; and was founded in 1554 by Sir 
Andrew Judd, Alderman of London, and is under the government of the 
Skinners Company, who annually go down to examine the scholars. The 
revenues now exceed £5,000 a year, and the Head Master receives a 
salary of £500 per anumn, with a handsome residence. 

We may remark, in passing, that this picturesque part of the country 
was once the favourite resort of royalty ; a friend of ours has often related 
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to us the great honour he had of seeing her present Majesty, when Princess 
Victoria, rambling about the neighbourhood with her august mother 
the Duchess of Kent. 

Having briefly described Tunbridge, we will conduct the tourist to 
the Wells. 7 

Before we start, we must apprise him of the geological features in this 
part of the line, which, at least for the first six miles, runs through a series 
of cuttings and a tunnel of considerable length. The'tunnel in particular, 
800 yards long, offers some striking features, running through several 
remarkable strata, including beds of sandy-brown clay, passing into a 
very dark blue clay, divided by sandstone and ironstone, with traces of 
limestone containing fossils; and after passing the tunnel, alternating 
beds are seen of clay and sandstone followed by a seam of white marl 
spread on a black clay, closely resembling lignite. 

And now, after having passed through a dark tunnel at the Tunbridge 

Wells Station, curiously constructed in a sort of hollow, but admirably 
adapted in its various arrangements to accommodate the traffic of this 
favourite place of summer resort, we shall pause here for a while on our 
journey, in order to furnish our fellow tourist with a short description of 
‘the ‘‘Spa”’ of Kent. 
: Good fishing may be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of the | 
| Wells, which has been to us a favourite haunt, and many a long summer 
| day have we beguiled away in its shady lanes. The undulating character 
of the ground lends an additional charm to it, and the views from the 
several eminences are most beautiful. 


‘‘A chequered light streams in between the leaves, 
Which onthe greensward twinkles in the sun; 
The deep-voiced thrush his speckled bosom heaves, 

And like a silver stream his song doth run.” 


Tunbridge Wells has high repute, a large permanent population, and 
is now of considerable standing as a fixed place of habitation. The 
valuable properties of the waters were known as early as the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and Queen Henrietta availed herself of these 
healing springs, as well as the Queen and courtiers of the second Charles ; 
yet even so recently as only sixty years ago it was the custom, at the ter- 
mination of each season, to close, not only the hotels and boarding-houses, 
but even the shops and houses generally, till the approach of the following 
summer, the town being all but deserted during winter. Now all things 
have changed; rows of houses, estates of crescents, churches, and new 
4 ! roads, occupy spots which were a few years since covered only with heather. 
The Castle is shown on Wednesdays, from 9 till 4 o’clock, on visitors 
{| presenting cards at the Lodge. 
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THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Bry Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


As one familiar name after another is transferred from the list of the 
living to that of the departed, it is hard to believe that, all the time, fresh 
names are attracting attention, fresh reputations being made. The old 
man who, in childhood, was taught to lisp the names of Coleridge, 
De Quincey, Southey and Wordsworth, finds it impossible to believe that 
Lytton, Froude, Swinburne, Helps, and Freeman are little less remark- 
able. The persons who, for twenty-five years, have watched the star of 
Charles Kingsley rising higher and higher, who have seen him, in mature 
wisdom, living down the prejudice and suspicion of youth, do not care 
to know that other stars as glorious are taking his place, other names 
destined to be as familiar beginning to be known far and wide. 

And yet it is sad to Icse the old and tried, and to have to gain confidence 
in other leaders, other writers. No name like the old name, no voice, no 
face like those which never again will brighten life’s rugged path. These 
losses wean the heart from earth, and raise the thoughts to the higher 
and better world. 

A few years ago a galaxy of stars of the first magnitude enabled 
England to claim the rare honour of having three times had an Augustan 
period of literature. Strange to say, these three periods were in the 
reigns of three women. First, the days of Shakespeare, Spenser, Hooker, 
Bacon, and Sydney, in Elizabeth’s reign; then, the era of Addison, 
Swift, Steele, Pope, and Newton in that of Anne; and last, but not least, 
the many great names which adorn the middle of this century. But this 
thick cluster of wits and thinkers has lost half its brightest ornaments in 
three or four years, and there are wide gaps left not likely soon to be 
filled. Dickens and Lytton, Herschel and Mary Somerville, and 
Agnes Strickland, Jardine and Kingsley are all gone. It is some con- 
solation to remember that Tennyson, Browning, Morris and Swinburne, 
Helps, Carlyle, and Stanley, are among those still spared, but, of the 
latter several are so far advanced in years that it cannot be long before 
other names are removed, which were familiar to their countrymen before 
Victoria commenced her long and prosperous reign. 

Charles Kingsley, the son of a respectable, and probably in his day, 
distinguished clergyman, was born at Holme Vicarage, on the borders 
of Dartmoor Forest, in Devonshire, on the 12th of June 1819. He was 
thus only a few days younger than Victoria. Kingsley was, up to the 
ave of fourteen, educated at home by his excellent father, who, as he was 
examining chaplain to Bishop Marsh of Peterborough, must have been 
well fitted for the duties of such a post. At the age of 14, young Kingsley 
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became the pupil of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, an able writer and 
editor, and the younger son of that wonderful genius, who has immorta- 
lised the name of Coleridge. From his tutor’s charge Kingsley went to 
King’s College, London, thence to Magdalen College, Cambridge, where 
he took high honours, and graduated in 1842. His first choice was the 
law, but he early changed his mind, and, at the close of 1842, he was 
ordained by Charles Sumner, who had been, at that time, Bishop of 
Winchester for fourteen years, having previously been Bishop of Llandaff, 
and yet who only preceded Kingsley to the grave by five months. 

It is only fair to mention that Kingsley belonged to an old and 
influential county family, and that his father’s position gave him 
invaluable opportunities, in early life at least, of showing what he was 
worth. Less favoured by fortune he might have had to wait longer 
before he became generally known to the masses of his countrymen. 

His title was the curacy of Eversley, a Hampshire parish. On being 
admitted to priest’s orders, in 1843, the rectory fell vacant, and the 
patron, Sir John Cope, presented the young curate to the living. And it 
is with the little village of Eversley that Kingsley’s name will henceforth 
be always associated. There he lived; there, on Saturday, the 28rd 
of January of the present year, he died; and there, on Thursday, the 28th, 
he was laid to rest, amidst the lamentations of millions, who, whatever 
their creed or party, had learnt to honour the integrity of the great writer, 
and to be proud of his brilliant fame, 

It is a singular thing that so wonderful is the liberal and tolerant 
feeling of the age that, if a writer or statesman of the first order of genius 
attracts public attention, however much some of his utterances are sus- 
pected at first, he generally contrives, in thelong run, to be appreciated and 
beloved. His countrymen become proud of his talents, and unless 
most indiscreet and inconsistent, he will seldom have cause to complain 
that bad motives are attributed to him, or that he is criticised with 
unseemly harshness. Perhaps too the high principles of the leading men 
of the day have much to do with the respect extended tothem. It is well 
known that, with one or two exceptions, they are thoroughly in earnest, 
thoroughly sincere, that they are not actuated by selfish motives, and 
that, as far as weak men can be pure and generous, they are what they 
should be. So it is that Disraeli and Bright have slowly lived down 
opposition, and are not only respected by millions, who differ from them, 
but are actually admitted by all classes to be conscientious and generous 
statesmen. Sowith Kingsley and Froude, in a widely different sphere 
of action. Year by year their views have been more generally seen to be 
actuated by love for mankind. Their utterances have excited less and 
less hostility, and now that the former is gone to his well earned rest, 
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men of all parties feel that it is not for them to judge harshly one so kind 
and gifted. The time for that is long over, and Kingsley may be safely 
left to receive his reward from the sure mercies of that God whom he 
fervently loved and reverently adored. 

In 1843 Kingsley married a daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, M.P. for 
Truro, and for Great Marlow for many years. Another of this gentle- 
man’s daughters married Froude. It is only about a year since Mrs. 
Froude died in London. 

Kingsley’s sympathies were so wide, his gifts so varied, that he made 
a name in many walks of literature. Poet, historian, novelist, preacher, 
divine, essayist, and man of science, he threw his heart into everything, 
and all he tried to do he did well. 

His books are many, and deal with all conceivable subjects. Among 
others as deserving of attention, and as general favourites, are ‘‘ Alton 
Locke,’ ‘* Hypatia,’’ ‘‘ Westward Ho!” ‘‘ Two Years Ago,” ‘‘ Hereward 
the Wake,” ‘‘'The Roman and the Teuton,” and ‘‘ Village Sermons.”’ 

Though Kingsley wrote ‘‘The Sands of Dee” and ‘The Three 
Fishers,’ two of the most beautiful ballads in the language, that has 
been enough before now to earn for a poet a high place among writers, 
it will be as a novelist that he will be especially remembered. Some of 
his novels are indeed remarkable and noble works. I am not prepared 
to defend all his views, and certainly there are passages in ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!” quite in keeping with his manly, muscular Christianity, but not quite 
in accordance with the charity and love of Christ the Peacemaker. Still, 
let these little blemishes pass. His tales are well written, and, except 
that they attach too much importance to the romantic side of war, are 
exceptionally moral and instructive, and from their vigour, their kindly 
feeling, their lively sympathy for all mankind, cannot fail to be of benefit 
to anyone who reads them, as novels ought alone to be read. All 
Kingsley wrote would, read in aright spirit, elevate those who came under 
his influence, and draw them closer and closer together. 

Frankness and generosity run through all this great man’s deservedly 
popular works. On some points he may have been wrong. He may 
have held views, especially in early life, which, though he believed them 
to be for the good of mankind, would not have been so, had they been 
put into practice. However this may be, a writer’s influence for good or 
evil is not to be judged merely by the language he uses, but still more 
by the impression left on the minds of his readers. The impression which 
Kingsley’s works generally leave is good; the aspirations they kindle 
are heavenward, and, therefore, I have little hesitation in saying that the 
good they have done and are doing will outweigh a thousand times over 
any harm which may be distinctly traced to them. 
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Kingsley’s views naturally altered a good deal as he got older. He 
might not have seen reason to modify much of what he wrote in early 
life, but he would no doubt have looked on things differently had he 
been rewriting those works. The surest proof thai his severely criticised 
earlier efforts were not so bad as some of his censors fancied is that, 
though so widely known and admired, evil has not been traced to them. 
Inflammable they may have been, highly imprudent therefore, but with 
the bane he gave the antidote, and the working classes profited by but 
were not driven into rebellion, as some of Kingsley’s opponents feared 
would be the case, by his political papers and works. No one now fears 
that anything the great ‘‘Chartist clergyman” wrote will fan the 
flame of anarchy. 

One of Kingsley’s most remarkable fictions is ‘‘ Hypatia,”’ a fascinating 
description of the early Christian church in Africa. ‘‘ Hypatia ” is an 
account, highly imaginative of course, of the struggle between Christianity 
and Paganism, and most successfully was the strange conception carried 
out. Asa picture of the life and manners of the fifth century of the 
Christian era the work can have little value. We do not know, we probably 
never shall know how men lived and talked, when Demosthenes entranced 
his hearers in Athens, and when Attila overran Italy. Scott in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,”’ 
and in ‘‘ Count Robert of Paris,” has tried to describe long vanished ages, 
and to reproduce manners and customs gone for ever. He gave the world 
splendid pictures of human life, but in one sense he failed, if a man can 
be‘said to fail where success is impossible. No fiction, however remark- 
able or delightful, can describe times and people who belonged to another 
period of the world’s history. Scott did not succeed in his attempt, and 
Kingsley, far inferior to Scott, of course failed. No novel will reproduce 
the early ages of the Christian era as Fielding described the middle of 
the last century in ‘‘ Tom Jones,” or as Bulwerand Thackeray have repro- 
duced the manners and customs of the present age. 

Kingsley and Froude have often been accused of inconsistency and folly 
in speaking so strongly against wealth and social position. Both moved 
ina good position, bothowed something to birth, both were well off. Why, 
then, are they such foes of riches and high birth ? The withering sarcasm 
with which Froude denounces luxury and assumption might come from a 
hermit living on bread and water. The truth is that neither speaks against 
the comforts of life, or denies the advantages of good birth, but both 
turned sternly and with loathing from any one who prided himself on 
wealth, and on wealth alone, or who worshipped the riches of another. 
Both detested the man who thanked heaven that he had never done 
anything that was good, but owed his position and fortune to the exertions 
of an ancestor who hadfoughthis way to eminence, but, yet, whom he—the 
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degenerate descendant—half despised because he was the founder of a 
family. Kingsley spoke against the worship of Mammon, and felt sick at fe 
heart when he saw men bowing to worthless inheritors of titles and rank. P| 
He was perfectly consistent, and few men now deny that. ea! 

Like Paley and Arnold, and other very great churchmen, Kingsley never 
rose to a high position in the establishment. In 1859 he was made 
Regius Professor of History at Cambridge. Ten years later he received 
a stall at Chester, and very recently he was transferred to Westminster. 
Younger men became bishops and deans, but the genial, the manly, 
the generous Kingsley had not long been a canon when the church 
lost him of which he had long been, and of which he will always be 
remembered as one of the great ornaments and worthies. 








ODE TO THE SKYLARK. 
By the Rev. Frepx. Powttt, Author of the First Teare Prize Essay. 
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Tuy tiny form is out of sight, Had I not seen thee heavenward soar, Sa ig 

And yet I hear thy charming voice : Ascending from the dewy lawn, ; HE 
Its warbling notes my heart rejoice, Just at the break of glorious dawn, ae ae 

It seems to come from realms of light. I should have wondered more and more ; a Aa 
It comes from yonder rifted cloud, And deemed thee a fair warbling sprite, | ; 

Fringed with all glorious sunset hues ; Reposing on yon glorious throne, : 
That seem the birthplace of the dews ; And singing one of Heaven’s own 

And there thou singest; sweet not loud. Sweet songs to fill us with delight. 
And joyfully the soft spring air Yet though material be thy form, 

Bears to my ears thy distant song: Like spirit voice thou sing’st to me, 
How mellingly the sweet notes throng, Thus shall we sing when we are free 

And as I list, more sweet, more rare. From earth, and roam where howls no 


Thou’rt poised upon thy wings no doubt, storm. 


Though wrapt around with brilliant | To thee I listen, and adore 





beams, The Maker of thy little frame, 
But far and wide soft sunlight streams And reverently pronounce His Name, 
Andhides thee, whilst thy notes ring out. And long to praise Him more and more. Pah 
I wonder if the angels fair Sing on, oh skylark, floating high ; : 
Can sing in such delightful strains, Let thy sweet song so melting flow, 
As they roam o’er the heavenly plains While all around bright sunbeams glow, 
So free from fear, and sin, and care ? And Sol yet gilds the western sky. 





men 


Lonpon.—The police boundaries cover 576 square miles and a population of 4,000,006 
of inhabitants; there are here gathered more Jews than there are in Palestine, more 
Scotch than there are in Edinburgh, more Irish than there are in Dublin, more Roman 
Catholics than there are in Rome; and there are a great variety in the languages spoken. 
There is a birth in London every five minutes and a death every eight minutes. 
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INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





No. 3.—JAMES WATT. 


JamMES Watt was born at Greenock, in Scotland, in 1736. Atthe age of sixteen he 
was bound apprentice to a mathematical instrument maker, and two years after he 
betook himself to London, there to work at the same occupation as a journeyman. 
The close air of the great city not agreeing, however, with his health, he returned to 
his native country and settled at Glasgow, where, in 1757, he obtained the post of 
scientific instrument maker to the University. 


It was not long before Watt began to attain a considerable reputation as an engineer, 
He soon came to be consulted on every important work undertaken connected with 
canals, &c., and among other projects carried out by his advice, was the famous 
Caledonian Canal, which crosses Scotland from east to west, and which has been a 
boon to the north in so diminishing the expense of conveying goods, especially before 
the days of railroads, and the junction of the Clyde and the Forth. The latter 
undertaking, however, was not carried into execution until our ownday. But it was 
by works of a different character, and of far greater usefulness, that this great man 
was to render his name famous. 


A circumstance which some would term accidental, though, for ourselves, we prefer 
the word PROVIDENTIAL, gave a new direction to the studiesof James Watt. Having 
been commissioned to repair a steam engine made on Newcomen’s system, and 
intended for the scientific instruction of the students at Oxford, Watt found many 
defects in it, and from that time forward devoted all the energies of his vast mind to 
bringing this wonderful class of machine to perfection. The discoveries of Watt, 
though they have, as it has proved, worked a complete revolution in the industrial 


| world, would in all probability have remained unknown without the assistance of 


another man capable of appreciating and comprehending them. Watt was one whose 


| modesty almost reached a point of timidity, he was shy and retiring, reserved, and a 
| man of few words—he could invent and discover, but was not one to make his in- 


ventions and discoveries known. Happily, however, Matthew Boulton, one of the chief 
mauufacturers of Birmingham, and aman of rare abilities, came forward at this time 


| to help Watt. Assoon as he heard of the wonderful improvements the Scotch 
| mechanician had made in the steam engine, he put his ample fortune at Watt’s disposal 


for the furtherance of his scheme, obtained patents, established workshops and 
foundries, and gave away gratis to the public machines constructed on the new plan. 
In'every way he encouraged their use, and the two partners, Boulton and Watt, became 
public benefactors, their machines and engines soon becoming adopted generally, 
especially in connection with mining operations. 


But Watt did not stop here. He applied himself to trying to invent a machine by 
means of which the motive power of steam might be put to any mechanical power 
whatever. Thus he gradually succeeded in creating the real steam-engine, and in 
that way placed in men’s hands a continuous uniform force, which is capable of being 


| either divided or multiplied to any extent. Thus the steam engine was rendered 


capable of being applied to any species of manufacture, and was placed by Watt 
entirely within the power and under the control of man. 


Watt died in 1819, at the age of eighty-four, at a small estate belonging to him in 


| the neighbourhood of Birmingham. In 1808 the Institute of France had invited him 
| to be one of its foreign associates. 


Thus by industrious and persevering labour, James Watt, the simple mechanic, 


; rose not only to be an inventor of the very highest order, but to win a place among the 


most cultivated men of his day. Chemistry, physics, architecture, medicine, law, 


| modern languages, general literature, antiquities, poetry, music, were all familiar to 


his well-stored mind. 
J ANET. 

















(April, 1870. 
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KDich the Sailor ; 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 
By Mrs. H. B. Paunx, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &c. 
Chapter fourth. 
DICK PREPARING FOR HIS FIRST VOYAGE. 


Tux ‘‘Oscar’’ was expected to be ready for sea about the middle o 
July, it was therefore arranged that Dick should continue to attend school 
until the midsummer holidays. This plan was not only wise, but pleasant 
to the boy, for instead of causing him to become unsettled at the new 
prospect before him, he had regular employment to occupy his thoughts, 
and geography and astronomy, already his favourite studies, became more 
so than ever, in the prospect of visiting some of the places he had learnt 
about. Farmer Vincent had been anxious to give his sons a good 
education, and the town of Bideford possessed great and perhaps unusual 
advantages in this respect, the master of the school. being himself a 
man of superior education and intelligence. Willie and{Dick Vincent 
were boys after his own heart, in fact he was proud of the readiness 
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with which they acquired knowledge, and encouraged them to persevere ; 
Willie was perhaps his favourite pupil. A delicate boy from infancy, the 
farmer readily consented to his mother’s wish, that when old enough he 
should be apprenticed to some light trade in Exeter, but Dick, who 
was healthy and strong, seemed so suitable for out-door work, that 
his father made up his mind to his becoming a farmer like himself. 


Mrs. Vincent, however, held a different opinion; she was the daughter of | 


a respectable tradesman in Exeter, who could not in spite of her ambition 
resist the handsome young farmer who offered her marriage. She had 
been well educated, and perhaps had hoped for a husband in a rather 
higher position than Richard Vincent, for farmers at that time were not 
so educated and refined as they are now. However, she had found a 
truly kind and affectionate husband, and a happy home at Willow Farm, 
in which the only cloud ever raised was caused by her own hasty temper. 
Farmer Vincent, however, had often proved the truth of the text, ‘‘ A soft 
answer turneth away wrath,’’ and he gave way to her wish, which indeed 
was also his own, that her sons and daughter should be well educated. 
He gave way to her perhaps a little too much for the sake of peace, 
and truly Mrs. Vincent required firmer discipline than her husband’s, to 


make her humble, and teach her more self control. It came upon her at 
last in the longing of Dick for a sailor’s life. She had higher ambitions 


than this for her favourite boy, but her hopes were to be thwarted, and 
the struggle to give up the pride on which these ambitious prospects 
were founded, taught her the first lesson of humility; pride gave way before 
the strength of a mother’s love; she could not oppose the earnest wishes 
of her boy. All this was unknown to Dick, he could only realize that he 
really was going to sea with Captain Turner, and looked forward with delight 
to the thoughtthat the strange countries, the glorious cities, the wonder- 
ful lakes and mountains, of which he had read in his geographies, would 
soon berealtohim. His schoolmaster, observing the boy earnestly poring 
over his school geography with its maps, one day placed in his hands a 
large Gazetteer, and promised to lend him a volume at a time of Cook’s 
“Voyages.” 

‘¢ You will have plenty of employment now, Dick,” said his master, as 
he gave him the former to take home. 

‘‘Oh, yes, sir, indeed I shall,” said the delighted boy, with sparkling 
eyes, and almost breathless earnestness. His master smiled as he replied, 
‘‘The navigation lessons must not be neglected, Dick, for these books; 
remember in reading the Gazetteer that improvements and alterations 
have been made in many of the towns and cities therein described, since 
the book was published; however, read what you like, and when you return 
it I will lend you Captain Cook’s ‘‘ Voyages.’’ Dick had scarcely words to 
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| express his thanks, but he promised his schoolmaster not to forget his 
navigation, and then with a light heart bounded out in haste to overtake 
his brother, and tell him the good news. 

In a few minutes they met Captain Turner, to whom they repeated the 
tale. The old sailor turned and walked with the boys for a little distance, 
and his first words rather damped Dick’s ardour. After asking 
the date of the book, he said, ‘‘I’ve not much faith in those Gazetteers’ 
Dick, there’s scarcely a port I put into, or places I’ve seen that are not 
very different to what they tell us about them. The world’s altering 
altogether, and this book was published nearly twenty years ago.”’ 

Dick looked disappointed for a moment, then he said, ‘‘Qh, but 
Captain, the schoolmaster is going to lend me Cook’s ‘ Voyages’ when I’ve 
read this; he says there’ll be lots about new places and discoveries in it.”’ 

‘‘How many volumes, Dick—more than one?”’ 

‘¢ Oh yes, eight I believe, and full of engravings; schoolmaster showed 
me one volume.”’ 

‘‘'Well, boy, I hope those books won’t raise your expectations too high,’’ 
said the Captain, as he turned to leave them, ‘‘ but above all don’t neglect 
your navigation; come round to me some evening and I’ll show you the 
difference between a map and a chart.” 

‘‘T will, Captain,’’ cried Dick in a loud tone, for the Captain had raised 
his voice while walking away as if he fancied himself issuing his orders 
on board ship in a gale of wind. 

Then the boy started off at a rapid pace to make up for lost time. 

The months passed away quickly, for what with school lessons during 
the day, reading in the evening, and many a visit on half-holidays to see 
how the repairs of the ‘‘ Oscar ’’ progressed, Dick found plenty to do. 

One afternoon the Captain found Dick with anxious curiosity watching 
the repairing process of the leak in the hull of the ‘‘Oscar.’’ He looked 
up as the Captain approached and asked, ‘‘ Will there be any danger of 
another leak near the same place, Captain ?”’ 

‘‘ Not a bit of it, Dick, the repairs will extend over the broken part and 
far beyond the leak itself, and when well tarred will be as strong as any 
other part. By the bye, lad, I’ve had the Dolphin stuffed to remind us of 
our escape, and a fine fellow he looks ; next time you come over I’1l show 

| it you. My mistress isn’t a little proud of it, I can tell ’ee.”’ 

And so with his mind employed and his interest excited, the months 
to Dick passed rapidly by. At home also there had been a kind of 
interest kept up while mother and daughter prepared the boy’s outfit. 
Hannah had more than once seen a tear drop on the work in her mother’s 
hand, which produced such sympathy in herself that she had been obliged 
to start up with some excuse to leave the room and hide her own tears. 
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Yet these loving hands concealed from the cherished brother and son 
who was leaving them, any feeling of mournful regret at the thought of 
his loss. Not the shadow of a cloud was allowed to fall on the boy’s 
happy, and to him bright future. 

The day came at last, the ‘‘ Oscar” lay alongside the Quay, looking gay 
and bright in paint and new bunting. She had taken in a small cargo 
for Cork, where they intended to reload for Newfoundland and the 
West Indies. 

The morning shone brightly on the Blue Peter which floated in form 
from the top-gallant mast. Dick’s sailor’s chest, well stocked, was on 
board, and he was about to leave the ship after a full and delightful 
examination of her from stem to stern. 

The hour for saying farewell at home was fast approaching, and Dick 
dreaded it. But there was one farewell he had still to make which he 
knew must not be forgotten. 

After roaming about the deck, and getting in the way of the sailors who 
were busily preparing for their departure, Dick jumped on shore and 
made his way up the High Street to the Rectory, which stood lend on 
the brow of the hill. 

He walked leisurely up the steep ascent, looking for once in his life 
grave and thoughtful. From a very little child he had attended the 
Sunday school, and the parting words of his teacher on the previous 
Sunday had sunk deeply into his heart. 

‘‘You must not forget the rector’s message, Dick,’’ his father had said 
that morning ; ‘‘ you had better go there before you come hometo dinner.”’ 

Dick promised, and he now stands in a thoughtful mood waiting for 
the rector in his study, and looking out over one of those beautiful 
prospects which can be seen in Devonshire as often, or perhaps oftener 
than in any other of our English counties. 

“Yes,” he thought, ‘‘ 1 am going to leave all this dear old place, and my 
dear relations and those who know me, to go into foreign lands and see 
strange people, and perhaps never to come back,’’ and the boy of thirteen 
struggled manfully with the tears that almost choked him in the effort. 

He had scarcely time to recover himself before the door opened, and the 
rector entered, scattering with his cheerful voice the gloomy thoughts of 
the young visitor. 

‘So you are come to wish me good bye, I suppose, eh Dick ? 
does your ship sail ? ” 

‘¢This evening, sir,’’ he replied; ‘ the tide does not serve till about six 
o’clock.”’ 

The good old gentleman looked at the youth who stood before him. 
with his cap in his hand, and wearing for the first time his sailor’s dress. 
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The well knit figure, tall and robust, the handsome sunburnt face, dark 
bright eyes, and white forehead over which the brown hair fell in waves, 
formed altogether a most attractive appearance. 

He admired the boy’s brave spirit, and love of the sea, and in his heart 


| rose a prayer that the pleasing youth before him might be preserved from 
| the evil temptations and companions which beset our seamen at every 
| port; then he spoke. 


‘You are going with Captain Turner on your first voyage, are you not, 


‘my boy ?”’ 


‘‘Yes, sir, in the ‘ Oscar;’ she’s a fine brig; I think you’ve seen her.”’ 
‘‘Oh yes, more than once, Dick, and I am glad you are going with a 


| Captain who carries the best chart on board, and serves under another 


Captain as a true and faithful servant. I should like to be sure that you 
You know 


_what chart I mean, my boy,” he added, ‘‘ and I am going to give you one 
as my parting gift, with the hope and the prayer that you will study it 


well,” 


to reply. 


and as he spoke he placed a Bible in the boy’s hands. 

Dick was taken by surprise, and this, added to the reflections of the 
boy as he had ascended the hill, took away for a few moments the power 
At length he stammered out in a choking voice, 

‘‘ Please, sir, [don’t know what to say, but I want to thank you for this 


_kind present, and I will never part with it even if I am shipwrecked.” 


9 


‘‘T understand you, my bey,” said the clergyman, who saw with what 


1 difficulty Dick kept back the tears, ‘‘and now run home and give your 


parents all the time you can before they lose you.”’ 
Dick was glad of this permission, he took up his hat, and followed by 
the rector gained the entrance door in haste. There was something so 


, subdued, and still so pleasing in the boy as he turned on the steps to say 


| 
| 
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| 
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| “Good bye,” that the rector was himself deeply moved. 


‘“ Good bye, my boy,” he said, as he shook hands warmly. ‘‘ May He 


i who holds the winds in His fist, and the waters in the hollow of His hands, 


preserve you from sin and danger, and bring you home again in args " 

Dick stammered out the words, ‘‘ Thank you, sir, good bye, sir,’’ and 
then turning from the door started off at a rapid pace, and did not pause 
till he reached the farm. 





IN ZULULAND. 
and ‘* Hours with Christ.”’ 





THE MAGIC LANTERN 
By Miss Saran B. Nevins, Author of “ Who Wins,” 


AxouT two years ago the Rev. Robert Robertson, for twenty years a 
Missionary in Zululand, paid a visit to this country. While here he 
gave many interesting accounts of the character and circumstances of 
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the people among whom he labours, and whom he loves as his spiritual 


them as long as life is granted to him. 
The Zulu nation has risen to importance among the tribes of South 


to us by name. 

They have been ruled over by several brave and warlike kings, who 
have raised them from an insignificant tribe into an important 
nation, important, that is, for an African community. 

Their absolute dominion extends over a country about as large as Great 
Britain. Like our early Saxon forefathers, they have been united into 
one people by the conquests of their petty kings over one another. 

They are well trained in military discipline, which was learned by one 
of their exiled Kings, who took refuge among the English at the Cape, 
' and returned to educate his people in the principles of obedience and 
discipline which he had there witnessed, and the importance of which 
he perceived. 

The Zulus are a bold and independent people. Their country lies to the 
north and west of the colony of Natal, and their influence and language 





who established a Mission there, in accordance with the plans of Dr. 


exercise, both on the slave trade, and the civilization of the interior of 
Africa. It is, however, by working up from Zululand, where the climate is 


| Livingstone, and the important influence it was hoped the Mission would 


hoped for. The discovery of the Diamond Fields, will, it is thought, 
shortly open a highway on the borders of Zululand, which will cause it to 





Christianity. Its present king, Ketchwago, is not yet a Christian; Mr. 
Robertson is a great favourite with him, and he appreciates his labours 
| for the good of his people, and seems grateful for them. 

| The King sees that he endeavours to make them faithful and honest, 
and to raise their characters, not to take his subjects away from him, 
about which at one time, he had some apprehension. 

He has recently issued a proclamation permitting his subjects to 
become Christians, and he wishes his only son to be trained at the 
Mission. 

Though long virtually the ruler of Zululand, in consequence of the age 
and infirmities of his father, the late king Panda, Ketchwago he has only 
recently been acknowledged absolute king, and he has attained the 
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children. He has now returned to them, and hopes to remain among || 





Africa, in the course of the last century, and its people are well known | 





extend almost throughout that part of central Africa as far as the | 
Zambesi River, which has been made so famous by the discoveries of 
Livingstone, and the lamented death of Bishop Mackenzie and his party, 
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healthy, and the king favourable to Missionaries, that this result is now | 





play a more important part, and open it out still further for the progress of | 
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supremacy by the force of his character over all his brothers, the sons of 
his father’s different wives. 

It was on Mr. Robertson’s return to Zululand, after his visit to England, 
that Ketchwago’s coronation took place, and then the Magic Lantern 
was exhibited. 

Mr. Robertson was requested by the king to attend, and to bring a 
“Magic Lantern which had been given him by friends in England, and had 
only once been exhibited in Africa, to the great delight and astonishment 
of all the people assembled to see it. 

On the wide plain, bounded by the vast mountains which enclose this 
district, and far beyond the pale of Christianity and civilization ; among 
the fierce wild heathen tribes, decked out in their plumes and beads, armed 
with their spears and shields, the clang of which, in their wild war dances, 
is terrible, like the thunder of their storms, rose the white tent of the 
Missionary ; 5000 fierce warriors were encamped around him, but he was 
among them without fear. Alone with Mr. Robertson in the tent was the 
newly crowned king to witness the representation of the Birth, Life, 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of the King of Heaven, the Saviour 
of all people. He was most deeply interested and attentive during all the 
scenes which, as they went on Mr. Robertson explained to him. 

Outside, .a few native Christians and some other persons who had 
accompanied Mr. Robertson, kept the crowd back, and explained each 
scene to them also. There was general silence and orderly attention. 

Who shall say, what in God’s providence may be the result of that 
night? Perhaps the seeds of truth were sown in many hearts. 

The heathen natives have often said to Mr. Robertson, ‘‘ Our hearts are 
full of trouble. We think of strange things in our dark nights by our kraal 
fires, as we lie beside them, and we do not know where we shall go 
|| when we die. We have had no one to tell us of these things, but they 
come into our minds in the long dark nights, and our souls are filled with 
fear and with sorrow, for we know we shall soon die, as all have died 
before us.’’ 

These people are intelligent and skilful. They make good servants and 
workmen. They are brave and free, and very desirous to imitate English 
customs, and to get all the information they can. 

Should not every effort be made to bring them under the dominion of the 
Gospel? Should not every help be given to those good Missionaries to aid 
them in this work? They have left home and kindred, to carry the good 
tidings of Salvation through Christ, to the remotest corners of the earth. 

It isnot by money offerings alone that we can help forward this work. 
The youngest and the humblest may aid it by their prayers, in the 
heartfelt petition, ‘Thy Kingdom come.” 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. 
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No. 4.—GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


TmERE are some quaint old towns, not to mention many quiet nooks 
and secluded villages, which escape the observation of the passing 
traveller— among them we may mention the good old town of Gloucester,. 
of which we will now proceed to give a brief description. 

Gloucester is 102 miles from London and stands on a pleasant hill, with 
houses on every descent, and is a clean well-built town, with the Severn 
on one side, a branch of which brings up ships to it. It is beautified 
with a Cathedral, which is an ancient but magnificent fabric, and has a 
tower (see Engraving), reckoned one of the neatest and most curious 
pieces of architecture in England; in it are the tombs of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, son of William the Conqueror, and Edward II., and there is a 
whispering place like to that of St. Paul’s at London. In the chapter- 
house lies Strongbow, who conquered Ireland. It has beautiful cloisters 
in the style of those of King’s College, Cambridge, and there are twelve 
chapels in it, with the arms and monuments of many great persons. 

Here are abundance of crosses, and statues of our kings, some of whom 
kept their Christmas here, several Meeting Houses supported with piilars, 
and large remains of monuments, which were once so numerous that it 
gave occasion to the monkish proverb, ‘‘ As sure as God is in Gloucester.”’ 

It must not be omitted that this city has for many years given the 
title of Duke, as it did some centuries ago that of Earl; but the last duke 
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before his Royal Highness fesdasiede Prince of Wales, was William, the 
only son of Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne, by George, Prince of 
Denmark, who died in 1700. ‘The citizens have erected the statues of 
Queen Anne and King George the First. 

Having given a sketch of the good old city itself, we will now take a 
glance at is surroundings, and these are most pleasing and picturesque, 
bué specially we notice the Church of Ross, which is a very beautiful one, 
overshadowed by venerable elms, traditionally said to have been planted 
by the Man of Ross, immortalized by Pope in the following lines: 


‘Who taught that Heaven-directed spire to rise, 

‘The Man of Ross!’ each lisping babe replies ; 
Is any sick ? The Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine takes and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door 

Baulk’d are the Courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys—now an useless race. 
Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 

What all so wish, but want the power to do.”’ 


Growing from the pew-in which the good man used to sit, there are 
two elm trees, which when in full leaf have a strange effect. They are, 
it is said, about fifty years old, though the stems are not thicker than a 
man’s arm, and the branches are necessarily cut at the tops when they 
reach the roof, whichis their boundary. The local tradition is, they are 
suckers from a tree, planted by ‘the man’ outside the Church, but which 
was irreverently cut down because it excluded the light, and that the 
consequence was that these saplings forced their way inside, and are now 
protected and carefully preserved. 

It is said that the ‘‘ Great Bell,” which ‘the man laeanieal to the 
Church, was being cast at Worcester in 1695; he was present at the 
casting, and taking with him his old silver tankard, he first drank there- 
from to ‘‘ Church and King,’ and then threw it into the furnace, and had 
it mixed with the metal that made the bell. 

The good old man was buried under a plain stone in the Chancel, and 
no monument was put up to his memory till fifty years after his death, 
when a distant relation left money in her will for the purpose of erecting 
a tablet in his honour. 

But John Kyrle’s best epitaph is found in the lines of the poet before 
referred to, and will outlive the sculptured marble, and be read by 
thousands and tens of thousands yet unborn, as recording the virtues of 


a man who did his duty in his day and generation. 
GrorRGE RyMER. 
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THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


Bry Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


Tue origin of this long and sanguinary war it would be rather difficult 

to explain satisfactorily. In 1789 the great French Revolution burst 
upon the world, and, among other events of greater interestand importance, 
led to the execution of Louis XVI. at the beginning of 1798. The French 
Revolution may be taken to nave been a solemn protest against arbitrary 
and irresponsible monarchical government; whether the remedy was not 
almost worse than the disease signifies little now. Perhaps the republican 
leaders were not quite so bad, with some exceptions, as has been made 
out, and certainly they were not responsible for all the excesses of that 
unhappy period. Were justice fairly meted out, and were causes care- 
fully ascertained, it might be found that the misgovernment and tyranny 
which led to the overthrow of the Bourbons had much to do with the 
dreadful sufferings of the Revolution. Periods of great national commo- 
tion are always calamities; though sometimes their good effects, in the 
long run, outweigh their earlier evils. On the whole, France has been 
a gainer by the sufferings of those eventful days. 

The French republicans were no doubt injudicious and unwise. They 
mixed themselves up too much with foreign matters; at the same time, 
the governments of other countries were alarmed at the spread of 
democratic principles through Europe, and were glad of any pretext to 
protest against the Revolution. 

In 1793 war between France and England commenced,—and for several 
years hostilities raged without intermission. In Belgium, the English 
army, commanded by the Duke of York, gained several victories and 
sustained as many serious defeats ; the advantage undoubtedly lay with 
the French, and the British troops were finally driven headlong out of 
the country. At sea the fortune of war was very different. For many 
years before the commencement of the revolution the finest fleets in the 
world had, in hundreds of engagements, learnt to dread the British navy. 
In a century and a half of almost constant naval warfare this marvellous 
superiority was maintained and increased. Only the most overwhelming 
odds gave hostile fleets the smallest hope of success, and only three or 
four foreign commanders arose during that long period, who could hold 
their own in the unequal contest. Karly in the reign of the profligate 
successor of the manly and high-souled Cromwell, the Dutch guns were 
heard by the astonished citizens of London thundering in the Thames, 
and a century later two adventurers, one of them indeed an Englishman, 
who had made themselves conspicuous by their semi-piratical exploits, 








were invited to enter the fleets of America and France respoctively, and 
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were engaged in the vain attempt to check the victorious navies of 
England, which swept every sea. One of these two able men was 
Francois Thurot, who was sent, in command of a French fleet, to invade 
England. Unhappy man! in the engagement that ensued, on January 
20th, 1760, he fell, in the thirty-third year of his age, and with him 
vanished the last remaining naval hope of France. The other hero was 
Paul Jones, who undoubtedly much distinguished himself in a small 
way. Onthe American side of the Atlantic, his successes, seldom gained 
over more than one or two British vessels, have been magnified, until 
they have been made to appear a set off to the sanguinary victories in 
which the English captured a dozen or fifteen ships. Both Jones and 
Thurot were remarkable men. In an age when the English fleets 
literally swept the seas, when the best equipped hostile fleets, whatever 
their superiority in nnmbers, could not hold their own against them, it 
was something to be able to take a British ship, it was something for 
Thurot and Jones to feel that they could truthfully boast of their triumphs, 
comparatively insignificant though those triumphs might be. Paul Jones 
died in Paris in 1792. From that day to this the naval supremacy of 
Britain has been admitted by all nations. 

While, as I have said, the Duke of York was in Flanders, unsuccess- 
fully resisting the French armies, the English navy was gaining some of 
the most tremendous victories on record. Earl Howe’s great victory, of 
June ist, 1794, was succeeded by one signal triumph after another, 
among which the destruction of the French and Spanish fleets off 
St. Vincent, February 14th, 1797, by Admiral Jervis is not the least. 
Then came Lord Camperdown’s great victory over the Dutch, on 
October 11th, 1797, and Nelson’s complete destruction of the whole 
French fleet, at the battle of the Nile, August 1st, 1798. A little later 
the Danes found themselves at war with England, and, at the memorable 
action of Copenhagen, Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson destroyed 
seventeen Danish men of war. One victory after another succeeded, 
and before long no continental fleet dared stand against a British one. 
In the summer of 1805, the allied fleets for the last time made some 
show of resistance. It was in that summer that the French and 
Spaniards, on July 22nd, were intercepted by Sir Robert Calder off 
Ferrol. The former had exactly twenty-eight ships, the latter seventeen. 
But so accustomed were the English, by this time, to nothing short of 
the complete destruction of a foreign fleet, whatever its superiority, 
that, when it was discovered that Calder had only taken two ships in the 
action, public indignation knew no tounds. The victorious Admiral, 
whose crime was that he had not utterly destroyed a fleet of double his 
weight of metal, was tried by court martial, and probably he was fortunate 
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in escaping with only a severe censure. This victory is often spoken of 
as Sir Robert Calder’s unfortunate engagement with the allied fieets. 

The combined fleets, probably not a little delighted at getting away at 
all after a battle with an English Admiral, fled to Cadiz. Alas for them! 
they left their shelter, on the 19th of October, and, two days later, at 
noon, in the Bay of Trafalgar, the greatest naval battle on record was 


fought. Nelson and Collingwood commanded the British fleet of thirty. | 


one sail; the combined fleets were under the orders of Gravina and 
Villeneuve, and numbered forty. The carnage of that fearful day makes 
it dreadful in the annals of war. Nelson died, with many officers and 
men of all ranks, but, though only four French ships fled from the fight, 
and these were captured svon after by Sir Richard Strachan, England 
felt that the victory was dearly bought, as it was purchased with poor 
Nelson’s life. In spite of all his faults, his name is one of which his 
countrymen will always be proud. 

During the next ten years few important naval battles occurred. The 
English ruled the mighty ocean. On every sea floated the English flag. 
If half a dozen hostile men of war encountered a couple of British ships 
there was no hope of escape for the former. There were two exceptions, 
however, to the insignificance of the engagements at sea. In July, 1807, 
a British fleet, commanded by Lord Gambier, for three days bombarded 


| Copenhagen, and gained a victory so unexampled for completeness that 


the whole Danish fleet surrendered, and 19 line of battle ships, 23 frigates, 
and 25 gunboats, 67 men of war in all, were conveyed to England. Two 
years later, Gambier and Cochrane destroyed several French ships of war 
in the inner roads of the Isle d’Aix. Probably the whole French fleet 
might have been blown up, but Lord Gambier thought Lord Cochrane’s 
schemes either not practicable or too dangerous. Gambier was conse- 
quently tried by court martial for not having done more than he thought 
prudent to attempt; he was however acquitted. Sometimes victorious 
admirals, who do not achieve impossibilities, find themselves worse off 
than their vanquished foes, 

During the war between the United States and this country, in 
1813-14, several actions, on a small scale, occurred, at sea, in which 
the English fleet did not maintain its wonted superiority, but nothing 
deserving to be called a battle took place, so that little can be concluded 
from fights between two or three ships. 

On land all this time war raged furiously. At first the success of the 
British wassmall. The English army, in Holland, again commanded by 
the dissipated and unprincipled Duke of York, preferred to this important 
post, in spite of former failures and admitted incapacity, was several 
times defeated, and on the whole the discomfiture of the British was 
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signal. The Duke signed a convention, and his army a second time 


- evacuated the country. This was in 1799. At the same time, Napoleon, 


after a triumphant campaign against the Turks and Egyptians, met with 
an irretrievable repulse, at St. Jean D’Acre, at the hands of Sir Sidney 
Smith. He returned to France soon after, and Egypt was without delay 
invaded by an English army under Abercrombie. In two great 
battles the French were defeated, and were compelled to surrender to 
(teneral Hutchinson, Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s successor. 

Meanwhile, a young English officer, the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, son 
of the Earl of Mornington, and brother of the Marquis Wellesley, 
Governor-General of India, of Lord Maryborough, and of Lord Cowley, 
having seen some service in the disastrous campaigns in the Low 
Countries, went to India. There he gained several brilliant victories, that 
of Assaye in 1802 being the most splendid. There, too, he displayed 
the abilities for which, a few years later, he became so widely known. On 
his return to Europe, in 1805, young Wellesley accompanied Lord 
Catheart’s army to Germany, but the British army returned to England 
without meeting the enemy. In 1807, Sir Arthur Wellesley defeated the 
Danes at Kioge. Next year, he was sent to the Peninsula. Sir John 
Moore, at the head of a second English army, was in Portugal, For six 
years raged that war. Junot, at the commencement of it, surrendered, at 
Cintra, to the English, with his splendid army. One great victory after 
another quickly followed. One French Marshal after another was sent to 
drive Wellington into thesea, bututterlyfailed. Rorica, Vimiera, Talavera, 
Corunna, Almeida, Albuera, Barrosa, Vittoria, Fuentes d’Onoro, Busaco: 
Salamanca, the Nivelle, and Toulouse, were a few of the chief British 
victories. ‘Twice only, in the course of this long war, was Wellington 
repulsed. But at what cost were these triumphs achieved ? Good 
authorities place the French loss at over 400,000 men in the Peninsula 
alone. What the Spanish and Portuguese auxiliaries lost will never be 
known, but it was something immense. Almost exactly 100,000 casualties 
occurred among the British soldiers during the great French war, which 
lasted twenty-two years. Many, many thousands more fell at sea, and 
probably, at least, a quarter of a million died from disease, or 
were invalided. 

Napoleon abdicated in 1814, and went to Elba, but not for long. He 
landed a year later, in the South of France, hastened to Paris, marched 
into Belgium, crossed the frontier the 15th of June, 1815, on the 16th 
fought two great battles, Quatre Bras and Ligny, and on the 18th, a 
Sunday, was fought Waterloo. Till far into the night raged the strife. 
Hougoumont was again and again stormed bythe French with an intrepidity 
almost superhuman: but they were repulsed with equal valour. At last, 
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in terror, fled the French army; and even the fearless Marshal Ney, in one 
of his letters speaks with amazement of the confusion into which the French 
fell. When all was over, it was found that 15,600 British officers and 
men, 7000 Prussians, and over 30,000 French had fallen in the crowning 
struggle of the war of giants. 

At Walcheren, by the way, in 1809 a splendid British army was 
destroyed by fever, without more than once or twice meeting the French 
in battle. In America, too, in 1813-14, Sir Edward Pakenham fell at 
the disastrous battle of New Orleans, with many of his gallant men, but his 
want of success may be set against the destruction of Washington by 
another British army, and the victory of Maida, in the south of Italy, 
in 1806. 

All these great events are now little more than matters of history. 
The carnage, the destruction, the sorrow of a hundred battle fields are 
forgotten. We, who live now, have the recollection—whatever that may 
be worth—of Trafalgar, Vittoria and Waterloo; our unhappy ancestors 
had to bear the heat and burden of those dreadful days. Every mail 
brought tidings to many homes of the loss of relatives and friends. 
Kivery village, every town in the length and breadth of Europe had to 
mourn the death of many of its finest sons. And what advantages were 
gained, either by nations or individuals ? Who could answer this question? 
How much the better and happier is the world to-day for the fratricidal 
strife, which, lasting two and twenty years, consigned many millions of 
men to an early grave, and involved the destruction of hundreds of towns 
and villages? Let the advocates of war tell the world what are the 
blessings for which the Old French War deserves to be gratefully 
remembered. 








INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





No. 4.—THE CHEMIST PARMENTIER, 
A GREAT BENEFACTOR TO THE POORER CLASS IN FRANCE. 


For a considerable period of time the potato was looked upon in France as an 
unwholesome, and indeed, dangerous plant. The common people imagined it to be 4 
species of food calculated to injure the human constitution, and to render it liable to 
all sorts of terrible diseases, such as leprosy. Another objection was brought 
forward against the cultivation of the potato: it was said toexhaust a fertile soil, 
and at the same time to be incapable of growing in a poorone. France was the only 
land, indeed, in which this prejudice existed, all the northern countries of Europe 
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cultivating the potato, the Irish especially, as we know, living mainly uponit. But 
about the year 1783 there appeared a man who undertook to combat these senseless 
objections to an invaluable article of food. This man was Antony Augustine 
Parmentier, an apothecary, who was born at Montdidier in 1745. He had, in follow- 
ing the duties of his calling, accompanied the army into Hanover, in order to assist 
in the military hospitals, and he had no less than five times been made prisoner. 

It was during the famine of 1769 that the idea first occurred to him of what good 
might be obtained from the cultivation of the potato, and from that time forward 
he was continually turning over in his mind ways and means by which his countrymen 
might be induced to make more use of it than they Hap done. He knew what their 
prejudices against this root were, and he therefore determined to get the king to 
take up the matter, knowing that if the weight of the sovereign’s influence was on 
his side, a great step would be gained. The kind-hearted, though unfortunate Louis 
XVI. was at that time king of France; his troubles with his subjects had not then 
begun, and he was delighted to forward the schemes of Parmentier. He gave the 
enterprising chemist a large tract of royal property in the plain of Sablons, with 
permission to plant it with potatoes. This tract of land had been left uncultivated 
on account of its barrenness, and Parmentier thought that if he could get potatoes to 
grow there, it would be an excellent proof that they did not need such a rich soil as 
they were then supposed to require. With eager impatience and anxiety did he 
look forward to the flowering of his potatoes, but he was able to show that their 
cultivation needs by no means the incessant and wearisome attention which was 
then commonly supposed. A happy day was it for him, when he was able to gather 
the first potato-blossom off the land the sovereign had given him. He hurried with 
his precious treasure to the royal palace of Versailles, and offered the simple flower 
to the king, who, in spite of the astonishment and suppressed laughter of the giddy 
and conceited courtiers round him, put it into his button-hole, and wore it as a valued 
ornament. 

From that time forward, the success of Parmentier in introducing the potato into 
general use became complete. In their gratitude, the people wished to bestow a new 
name on the potato, and call it henceforward the ‘‘ Parmentiére.” But he had the 
greater satisfaction of seeing in general use a wholesome, nourishing, and cheap 
article of food, which, during the hundred years which have since passed, has caused 
it to be ever more and more prized by the class the good apothecary wished to benefit. 

But stormy days were in store for France. The people rose against their king and 
beheaded him, and afterwards there were placed over the land some cruel and 
tyrannical men, whose rule was called ‘“‘ The Reign of Terror,” and who put multitudes 
of innocent men and women to death. Things were a little better after they were 
thrown from power, but even THEN an objection was made to having Parmentier for 
member of Parliament, by a man who said, ‘‘ He forces us to live on potatoes! It is 
he who INVENTED them!” But in more peaceful times he was raised to places of 


high honour, and died in 1813, beloved and esteemed, having introduced besides | 


potatoes, the large use of chestnuts and maize for food. 
JANET. 








REMEDY FOR THE WHOOPING CovcH.—Take two ounces each of conserve of roses, 
raisins of the sun stoned, brown sugar-candy, and two pennyworth of spirits of sulphur 
beat them up into a conserve, and take a tea-spoonful night and morning. 
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SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


Tue grave had only just closed over Charles Kingsley, when a still greater and 
more thoughtful writer passed away in the zenith of his fame and the flower of his 


' intellectual powers. In Sir Arthur Helps, the author of “ Friends in Council,” 


“ Companions of my Solitude,” ‘‘Oulita the Serf,’ and the ‘‘ History of the Spanish 
Conquest of America,” England has lost one of the profoundest thinkers, kindest 
hearts, most Christian moralists and satirists of the present century. Not perhaps so 
widely known as Kingsley, for he could hardly be called a novelist, Helps was as 
much honoured and beloved, and, as a téacher and leader, ranked quite as high as 


_ his friend. 


There is something remarkable in all Sir Arthur Helps’ beautiful works. They 


| are so full of wisdom, sympathy, piety; they abound in sentences striking for the 


lessons they teach, and for the insight into character which they display. 

‘‘Friends in Council” is an extraordinary and original work. Sir Arthur was as 
happy in its conception as in its execution. The four volumes consist of wise reflec- 
tions on the condition and prospects of mankind, interspersed with beautiful and 


- touching essays, some of which are perfect gems. This is a work the world will not 
' willingly let die, and generations hence it will be as eagerly read as now. Perhaps 


the most affecting passage in all this great man’s writings is the one in which Sir 


| John Ellesmere, in ‘Companions of my Solitude,” tells Milverton about Gretchen, 
the poor German maiden whom he had saved from poverty, perhapsfrom ruin. But 


there are many other passages almost as full of tenderness and as remarkable for 


| vigour in all the works which, in the last thirty years, he has given the world. 


ALFRED CRESPI. 


_ 





“GOOD BYE.” 


How sad are those two short words, ‘‘ Good bye,” and, oh, how full of pain ; 
And asI turn away my head, while the tear drops fall like rain, 

My thoughts fly swiftly back, long years, to the bright and golden past, 
Days that were so bright and happy, was it strange they could not last ? 


When of those bygone days I think, from my lips there bursts a sigh, 

Let our friendship still continue, as dear friends let’s say ‘‘ Good-bye ;” 
For a friendship strong as ours naught but death itself can sever, 

Only friends! alas, are we, but true friendship lasts for ever. 


Should we, in the unknown future, once again in this world meet, 
With a smile of joyful welcome I thy manly face will greet, 
And until this life is over, and our eyes are closed for aye, 
I will pray our loving Father e’er to guide thee on thy way. 


And gazing long and tenderly on thy brave and handsome face, 
With one more clasp of thy dear hand, and one tender last embrace, 
Again those bitter words I utter, with neither tear nor sigh, 
The saddest words that tongue can say, those two short words, ‘Good-bye.’ 


’ 


CLELIA RosaLBA CRESPI. 
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Dick taking the letters to the homeward-bound Ship. i | a 

AOitkh the Sailor; . a 

A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. ety 

By Mrs. H. B. Pau, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &e. a 

Chapter Filth. feet 

Mrs. Vincent and Hannah were busy in the farm kitchen, when Dick | a 

burstin upon them in a state of excitement, which at first caused great 
alarm. Laying the rector’s gift on the table, he exclaimed, 

‘‘Look, mother, what the rector has given me,” and then as a recollection 

of the kind clergyman’s last words came upon him, he threw his arms 

round his mother’s neck and sobbed out, Hit, 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother, I wish almost I wasn’t going so far away to ree 

leave you all!” 


The mother closed her arms round her boy, and mingled her tears 
with his. i 
The reader must remember that in the days of which we write, to leave 
































home, whether by land or sea, was an event in the lives of simple-hearted, A ae 

country people, perhaps nowhere so much so as in a seaport town, “ 

| which Bideford then was. And, therefore, to a united, loving family, like : 
= ' —4 
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the Vincents, the first voyage of the favourite son resembled the breaking 
up of their little community, or even the cutting off a limb. 

Sixty years ago, a voyage to America or the East Indies seemed a 
separation for life from one’s native home. Steam boats and railroads, 
cheap postage and telegrams, had not then brought absent friends and 
foreign countries into such close communication with ourselves, that they 
seem now to be within call at a few minutes’ notice. 

Nevertheless while Dick’s words were re-echoed in the mother’s heart, 
she roused herself to check his emotion; she must not let him disgrace 
himself by a seeming want of bravery, or a changeful character at the 
last moment. But her first words of gentle reproof were enough for Dick, 
he raised his head, smiled through his tears, and checked his emotion so 
effectually, that in a few moments it was all over, and ‘‘ Richard was him- 
self again.”’ 

‘“Why Dick,” said his sister, wishing to complete the cure, ‘‘ what a 
beautiful Bible the rector has given you! Have you read what is written 
in it?” . 

‘‘No,”’ cried Dick, ‘‘ where? show it me.”’ 

Hannah opened the book at the fly leaf, and read as follows, 





Richard Vincent, 
From his sincere frrend, 
The Rector of Bideford, 


July, 1811. 


‘* Wilt thou not from this time cry unto Me, my 
Father, Thou art the guide of my life.’’ 











Dick’s face flushed as the kindly spoken advice of the giver returned 
to his memory, but the burst of tears on his mother’s shoulder had relieved 
him, and he could now say calmly, ‘‘Oh mother, how kind of Mr. Alford! 
I mean to take care of this Bible.”’ 

‘¢ And read it too, I hope,’’ she replied. 

The dinner passed in cheerful conversation about the future, and during 
the afternoon Dick went round the Farm to bid farewell to the Farm 
servants and labourers, who were all sincere in their regrets at losing 
‘‘Maister Dick.” 

‘‘He be a brave young chap,” said one, as Dick turned away almost 
overcome with their good wishes ; ‘do ’ee think he’ll forget us now while 
he’s in forin parts ?”’ 

‘‘Forget us! na, na, not him, Dick Vincent bea’nt none o’ that sort.” 

An early tea, at which very little was eaten or said, prepared them for 
the final leave taking, and when at last, father, mother, brother and 
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sister, started with the young sailor boy to see him off, there was a 
heaviness at the heart of each, which not even fond smiles and cheerful 
words could conceal. 

Willie was allowed to accompany his brother up the river to a landing 
place for boats, not far from the entrance to Bideford Bar. At this spot 
the boat put him ashore and he stood still for a time to watch the vessel, 
which, steered by a Bideford Pilot, gallantly breasted the waves at the 
entrance of the dangerous sea leading through Bideford Bay to the Bristol 
Channel. Waving his handkerchief to his brother, he remained watching 
the vessel till hidden by rocky hills from his eyes. Then he turned away, 
feeling himself completely alone. Never in his life before, had he been 
separated from his only brother, for even a day. 

Bideford Bar is formed by sand banks through which the Torridge 
passes to the sea. At low tide these banks are uncovered to a great 
distance, the channel still formed by the river being far too narrow 
to admit the passage of a small sloop, or even a fishing boat, without 
danger. 

They extend far inland on both sides, especially near the village 
of Braunton, called Braunton Sands, which are very firm and smooth. 
Upon these sands is erected a flag staff, near a bend in the course 
of the river, which brings the opposite shore in front of the voyagers 
just as they are nearing the most dangerous part. On this shore also is 
placed another flag staff, and the pilot knows he must not attempt to 
proceed even at high tide, till one flag staff is in a direct line, or covered 
by the one nearest to him. By these beacons he is able to steer safely 
towards the ocean. 

The flags are never hoisted excepting when weather and tide make a 
safe passage for shipping. Revolving lights occupy the place of flags at 
night, and in this case also, one must conceal the other to the pilot or 
steersman in a ship to secure safety. 

Dick, who had many times heard Bideford Bar described, was intensely 
interested and watched their progress with great curiosity and intelligence. 
But by the time they had rounded Hartland Point and entered the Atlantic, 
Dick’ was completely laid aside by the effects of a first voyage, and they 
had nearly reached Cork, or Queenstown as it is now called, since the 
Queen’s visit, before he began to recover. Perhaps his delight at the 
thought of visiting a city which he had only seen represented as a tiny 
circleon the map of Ireland, had a great deal to do with his recovery. 

The Captain remained a few days in Cork Harbour, to lay in additional 
stores of water and provisions, which gave the boy an opportunity of 
Seeing what an Irish seaport town really is. He was also eager to learn 
the meaning of nautical terms which puzzled him not a little, and the 
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men were good natured in teaching him, especially when they found he 
was quick in comprehension, and most willing to be useful. 

The Captain was, however, anxious not to disgust him at the first onset, 
and he waited for Dick to overcome a landsman’s enemy on board ship 
and to enable him to get his sea legs, before setting him to work in 
earnest. 

For a week after leaving Cork there were no idle hands on board the 
‘“Qscar,” for they met with rough and high winds, which Dick called 
storms, to the great amusement of one or two old salts. 

“Ah lad,” exclaimed an old veteran tar named Ben Tucker, to whose 
yarns Dick had from childhood listened with delight, ‘‘ do ’ee call this 
here a storm? Why what be ’ee thinking of? If us get to Amerikay 
without any rougher weather than this ye’ll be lucky.”’ 

The ‘Oscar’? was sailing one Sunday morning, with a favouring 
breeze, and beneath a bright sky; Dick stood on deck waiting to assem- 
ble with the crew for the morning service. As he leaned over the taffrail 
he seemed for the first time to realize the fact that he was actually at sea. 
Nothing was to be seen but the sky and the broad ocean, in whatever 
direction his eye turned. 

‘‘Know where we are now, lad, eh?” said a voice at his elbow. 

‘‘ Latitude and longitude, sir?’’ Dick asked. 

‘‘ Neither,”’ said the Captain with a smile; ‘‘I mean on land or water.” 

‘‘Oh, water, Captain, ’’said Dick, ‘‘ there’s no mistake about that; I’m 
on the glorious sea, and going full sail too. Oh, Captain, I’m so glad 
you managed for me to come, I like it better than ever.” 

‘‘ And you’ve seen one foreign city,’”’ said the Captain, with a twinkle 
at the corner of his eye. 

‘‘What, Cork do you mean, Captain? Oh it’s rather a dirty place in 
some parts, although there is a fine harbour and some grand houses. 
But then Cork isn’t quite a foreign town, it’s in Ireland, and I know 
) that’s one of the British Isles. I’m glad I’ve seen it, however, I don’t 
care what city we touch at, for I should like to go round the world and 
see lots of new places, as Captain Cook did.” 

‘‘ Have patience, my lad, you’re young enough, if God spares your life, 
to see a great deal of the world and the people in it before you die.” 

At this moment the boatswain’s pipe summoned all hands to assemble 
under the awning for the Sunday morning service, which the Captain 
conducted himself. 

It was pleasant to Captain Turner when the crew of his ship were 
ranged before him, to know that, either from the higher motive of honour 
to God, or from a lower one of respect to himself, not an oath was ever 
| heard from the lips of the crew on board the “ Oscar.’’ In those days, 
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when swearing and bad language were too common on board ship, such 
a state of things in a merchant vessel was of rare occurrence. 

A voyage to America, which now occupies from -ten to twenty days, 
was at that time reckoned by months. The ‘ Oscar’’ therefore did not 
make the port of Halifax before the middle of September. By that time, 
in spite of his love for the sea, Dick was not sorry to find himself once 
more on terra firma. They had met with really rough weather in 
crossing the Atlantic, and he had learnt what was meant by a gale of 
wind and astorm at sea. 
and was now safely anchored in Halifax Bay. 

Captain Turner gave the boy every opportunity to go on shore while 
they remained at this port, as well as other places at which they touched. 

Dick’s description of what was so new and full of interest to him, will 
be best understood by his letter home, written during the passage, and 
forwarded by a homeward-bound ship which they spoke with when 
nearing New York. 

The boy’s delight at being able to forward this letter, was increased 
when he found himself one of the boat’s crew that carried the letters for 
England to the ship on her voyage homeward, which lay-to in waiting 
for them. 

Dick felt himself every inch a sailor as he fulfilled the duty which the 
Captain had laid upon him, of boarding the vessel and giving up the 
letters. 








AS THE SEED SO THE HARVEST. 


A PREACHER, in discoursing on the beauty of old age, when found in 
the way of righteousness, observed, ‘‘The moral worth of age depends 
upon youth, as the plant, the flower, and the fruit are the result of good 
or bad seed.’”? There was such a genuine ring of truth in those words, 
that they still linger on the ear, and pondering upon them has deepened 
the conviction of the importance of the principle contained in them. 
What material in that sentence for a sermon to parents and to the young! 
To some persons, the moral importance of youth in its influence on old 
age, may seem rather a gloomy subject on which to fix the attention of 
the young. Unnecessary fear however, too frequently prevents our 
speaking the truth with all plainness to children, But there would be 
fewer vain sighs over early years, wasted in the doing of things which 
later life has to undo, if parents would treat their children as thinking 
beings, and converse with them in a simple, sensible and kindly way on 














But the ‘‘ Oscar’’ had weathered the storms |. 
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subjects which vitally affect their moral and spiritual life. If parents 
acted thus, they would gain the love, confidence, and lasting respect of 
their children, as they passed into that period of life, when they must 
enter the wide world with no safeguards but the lofty principles which 
were implanted in their minds and hearts when they were young and 
irresponsible. Sometimes however, that reticence comes of love; of the 
knowledge that youth is all too short; of a dread to cast the slightest 
shadow over that lightsome, lovely springtime of life; of a desire to 
preserve the | 


‘heavenly ignorance 
Of what is called the world, and the world’s way.” 


Still, love must be tempered with wisdom; we must do with the education 
of the young, as a painter said he did with his colours—‘‘mix with 
brains.” With the strength of wisdom and the tenderness of love, the 
young must be led to understand that ‘‘the moral worth of age depends 
upon youth.”’ 

A celebrated artist, who was asked why he took so much pains about 
a painting he had on hand, replied :—‘‘I am painting for Eternity.” As 
a picture in the hands of a painter, so are children in the hands of their 
educators. God has given us children to train for Eternity. Since 
children are the heirs of time and eternity, all who are entrusted with 
the care of such God-given treasures, ought to feel it their solemn duty 
to find out the best course whereby to make them fruitful in all nobleness 
of character in this life, and afterwards to blossom for ever in the 
Paradise of God. 

The training of the moral nature of children ought to be commenced 
in very early years, so that as they grow older, they may have the power 
of governing and disciplining themselves. 

In the bringing up of boys and girls it is highly important to foster 
enthusiasm for some special study, to give them a high object to live for, 
to set before them a high standard to aim after, and to engender in them | 
a love of goodness for its own sake. On the contrary, the ambition j 
of many parents is that their children may prove successes in life, 
that is, surpass their parents in wealth, in good connections, or in 
cleverness. 

One of the best means of securing the highest and truest success, 
namely, moral worth, is to help the birth of self-consciousness in the 
expanding souls of the young; to stir within them a sense of the moral 
value of small actions; to stimulate them by placing before them the 


glorious possibilities which lie within their reach, to make their life 
largely what they will. 
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Youth is the seed-time of life, and age the fruition. Youth is the 
foundation of life, and it should be ‘‘laid with sapphires and fair colours;”’ 


age is the top-stone, and if it be found in the way of righteousness, it is |/ 


but life’s crowning top-stone. Youth is the time to store up the strength 
and beauty of righteousness, the warmth and sweet rewards of love, and 
the intellectual riches of learning, for the world will draw heavily upon 
the accumulated gains of the inner life in the days of strife, of darkness, 
and of difficulty. “Parents ought to imperceptibly guide, and carefully 
counsel their sons and daughters, for experience has taught them, as only 
experience can, the profound truth of the words of St. Paul: 
‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Some parents, who from various causes have failed in the bringing up 
of their children, take to themselves a plausible but fallacious kind of 
comfort by saying :— 

‘They will settle down after a while; itis natural for the young to sow 
wild oats; we did in our youth, and they will be none the worse.” 
‘Prevention is better than cure,’’ in moral asin physical matters. 
Wounds are healed, but the scars remain. At no period of life can sin, 
in any degree, be committed with impunity. ‘‘There is an interest upon 
morality as upon money,’’ and whether we are conscious of it or not, we 





are paying, or shall have to pay, interest upon all our wrong-doing in || 


whatever stage of life it may have been committed. No part of life is 
without influence upon the inner nature; if that influence does not help 
the upbuilding and strengthening of moral excellence, then it not only 
strengthens evil, but diminishes our power to do right, and blunts the 
fine susceptibility of the conscience. Then in old age we are compelled, 
with bitter remorse, to acknowledge ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth’’-—in 
youth—‘‘ that shall he also reap.”’ 

Children do not, and cannot comprehend the full value of youth; 
woe to them if they did! But their elders ought to try to realize and 
to appreciate the moral importance of the seed-time of life, and as a 
Frenchman has said :—‘‘in bringing up a child, think of its old age.”’ 

Sir Walter Raleigh in his ‘‘ Instructions to his Son,’’ says :—‘‘ Bestow 
thy youth so that thou mayest have comfort to remember it when it 
hath forsaken thee, and not to sigh and grieve at the account thereof. 
Whilst thou art young, thou wilt think it will never have an end, but 
behold the longest day hath his evening, and that thou shalt enjoy it 
but once, that it never turns again; use it therefore as the spring-time, 
which soon departeth, and wherein thou oughtest to plant and sow all 


provisions for a long and happy life.’’ 
ALicE AuGuUSTA GORE. 
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subjects which vitally affect their moral and spiritual life. If parents 
acted thus, they would gain the love, confidence, and lasting respect of 
their children, as they passed into that period of life, when they must 
enter the wide world with no safeguards but the lofty principles which 
were implanted in their minds and hearts when they were young and 
irresponsible. Sometimes however, that reticence comes of love; of the 
knowledge that youth is all too short; of a dread to cast the slightest 
shadow over that lightsome, lovely springtime of life; of a desire to 
preserve the | 


‘‘heavenly ignorance 
Of what is called the world, and the world’s way.” 


Still, love must be tempered with wisdom; we must do with the education 
of the young, as a painter said he did with his colours—‘‘mix with 
brains.” With the strength of wisdom and the tenderness of love, the 
young must be led to understand that ‘‘the moral worth of age depends 
upon youth.” 

A celebrated artist, who was asked why he took so much pains about 
a painting he had on hand, replied :—‘‘I am painting for Eternity.”” As 
a picture in the hands of a painter, so are children in the hands of their 
educators. God has given us children to train for Eternity. Since 
children are the heirs of time and eternity, all who are entrusted with 
the care of such God-given treasures, ought to feel it their solemn duty 
to find out the best course whereby to make them fruitful in all nobleness 
of character in this life, and afterwards to blossom for ever in the 
Paradise of God. 

The training of the moral nature of children ought to be commenced 
in very early years, so that as they grow older, they may have the power 
of governing and disciplining themselves. 

In the bringing up of boys and girls it is highly important to foster 
enthusiasm for some special study, to give them a high object to live for, 
to set before them a high standard to aim after, and to engender in them 
a love of goodness for its own sake. On the contrary, the ambition j 
| of many parents is that their children may prove successes in life, 
that is, surpass their parents in wealth, in good connections, or in 
cleverness. 

One of the best means of securing the highest and truest success, 
namely, moral worth, is to help the birth of self-consciousness in the 
expanding souls of the young; to stir within them a sense of the moral 
value of small actions; to stimulate them by placing before them the 


glorious possibilities which lie within their reach, to make their life 
largely what they will. 
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Youth is the seed-time of life, and age the fruition. Youth is the 
foundation of life, and it should be ‘‘laid with sapphires and fair colours;”’ 
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age is the top-stone, and if it be found in the way of righteousness, it is |f 


but life’s crowning top-stone. Youth is the time to store up the strength 
and beauty of righteousness, the warmth and sweei rewards of love, and 
the intellectual riches of learning, for the world will draw heavily upon 
the accumulated gains of the inner life in the days of strife, of darkness, 
and of difficulty. “Parents ought to imperceptibly guide, and carefully 
counsel their sons and daughters, for experience has taught them, as only 
experience can, the profound truth of the words of St. Paul: 
‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Some parents, who from various causes have failed in the bringing up 
of their children, take to themselves a plausible but fallacious kind of 
comfort by saying :— 

‘‘They will settle down after a while; itis natural for the young to sow 
wild oats; we did in our youth, and they will be none the worse.” 
‘Prevention is better than cure,’’ in moral asin physical matters. 
Wounds are healed, but the scars remain. At no period of life can sin, 
in any degree, be committed with impunity. ‘‘There is an interest upon 
morality as upon money,’”’ and whether we are conscious of it or not, we 
are paying, or shall have to pay, interest upon all our wrong-doing in 
whatever stage of life it may have been committed. No part of life is 
without influence upon the inner nature; if that influence does not help 
the upbuilding and strengthening of moral excellence, then it not only 
strengthens evil, but diminishes our power to do right, and blunts the 
fine susceptibility of the conscience. Then in old age we are compelled, 
with bitter remorse, to acknowledge ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth’’-—in 
youth—‘‘ that shall he also reap.’’ 

Children do not, and cannot comprehend the full value of youth; 
woe to them if they did! But their elders ought to try to realize and 
to appreciate the moral importance of the seed-time of life, and as a 
Frenchman has said :—‘‘ in bringing up a child, think of its old age.”’ 

Sir Walter Raleigh in his ‘‘ Instructions to his Son,” says :—‘‘ Bestow 
thy youth so that thou mayest have comfort to remember it when it 
hath forsaken thee, and not to sigh and grieve at the account thereof. 
Whilst thou art young, thou wilt think it will never have an end, but 
behold the longest day hath his evening, and that thou shalt enjoy it 
but once, that it never turns again; use it therefore as the spring-time, 
which soon departeth, and wherein thou oughtest to plant and sow all 
provisions for a long and happy life.”’ 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. 
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No. 5.—HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


_ Tats magnificent Palace stands on the northern bank of the Thames, 
| is about twelve miles due west from Hyde Park Corner, and is situated 
in the parish of Hampton, in the hundred of Spelthorne, and County of 
Middlesex. Hampton manor is mentioned in Doomsday Book as then 
held by a Walter de St. Walarie, but in the time of Edward the Confessor 
it had belonged to an Earl Algar, and its value even then was estimated 
at forty pounds per annum—a large sum in those days. In 1211, Joan 
Lady Grey, relict of a Sir Robert Grey, of Hampton, left by her will the 
whole manor and manor-house of Hampton to the Knights-Hospitallers 
of Saint John of Jerusalem. 

Cardinal Wolsey, the illustrious founder of this ancient palace, was the 
last of the churchmen of old whose munificence patronised that style of 
building, which, originating with ecclesiastics, seemed to end in his fall. 
This prelate, like many of his predecessors, had studied the science of 
Architecture, and is supposed to have finished the designs for Hampton 
Court, the building of which commenced about 1515, under the direction 
of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, who supplied the Cardinal with all 
the necessary expenses for building this most splendid palace. When 
finished, the building was in so magnificent a style, that it began, as 
Stowe remarks, ‘‘to excite great envy at court.’?’ The King therefore 
took occasion to question the Cardinal as to his intentions in building 4 
palace that far surpassed any of the royal palaces in England; but 
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Wolsey replied, ‘“‘ he was only trying to form a residence worthy of so 
great a monarch,” and that Hampton Court Palace was the property of 
King Henry VIII., which “ gained him much favour.”’ 

In its present state, Hampton Court Palace consists of three principal 
quadrangles; the Western court is 167 by 162 feet, and is divided into 
several suites of apartments, occupied by private families; the middle 
quadrangle is 1343 feet, and is called the Clock-court; over the archway 
are the arms of Cardinal Wolsey, with his motto, Dominus Mihi Adivtor 
(God is my help), and on the small towers are the busts of the Roman 
Emperors in terracotta, viz., on the east side, Titus, Otho, Galba, Julius; 
—on the West side, Vitellius, Augustus; and in the first court are Trajan, 
Adrian; and at the Western entrance are the Emperors Tiberius and 
Nero; they have lately been restored, but were originally sent from 
Rome by Pope Leo X. to Cardinal Wolsey to decorate this palace. On 
the south side of this Court the visitor enters a beautiful colonnade of Ionic 
order, erected by Sir Christopher Wren, which leads to the King’s Grand 


Staircase; thence to 
THE STATE APARTMENTS. 


1. Th2 King’s Presence Chamber, which contains Paintings by the Old Masters. 


2. The Audience Chamber. 
3. The King’s Drawing Roon, the ceiling by Verrio—Mars reposing in the lap of 


Venus while Cupid is stealing his armour. 
4. The Queen’s Drawing Room. 
5. The South Gallery, with Portraits. 
6. The Great Hall, in which may be seen some specimens of Arras Tapestry. 


We now enter the Guard Chamber, a magnificent room, 60 feet long, 
37 wide and 80 in height; and the first thing that strikes the attention 
of the visitor is the way in which he sees the muskets, halberts, pistols, 
and swords dispersed in various figures upon the walls, with the daggers, 
drums, and bandaliers, frontlets, and other pieces of defensive armour, 
and all in the highest order. There are sufficient arms here for the 
equipment of a thousand men. 

The Strate APARTMENTs are open to the public on every day of the 
week, except Friday, when they are closed for the purpose of being 
cleaned. The hours are from 10 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock 


in the evening, from 1st of April to 1st of October, and the remainder of 


the year from 10 till 4. 
The GarpEns are separated by an iron fence from what is called the 


Home Park; and the walks in the Gardens, Wilderness, and Palace are 
about three miles in extent. But the great attraction here is the Maze 
or Labyrinth, which was formed in the early part of King William’s 
reign. We now enter Bushey Park, and there we leave the visitor to 


wander in the sweet seclusion of Nature and contemplate on all he has 
seen and heard. GEORGE RYMER. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 
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Two years ago a revival of religion, more widespread and singular 

than any previously known in our generation, commenced in this country. 
The chief movers in it have been two Americans of comparatively humble 
birth, and not remarkable for the breadth or depth of their learning. 
They commenced their labours in York; then they went to Newcastle; 
from this place they visited, in succession, Edinburgh, the Scotch High- 
lands, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, London, and a few other places. Everywhere they drew 
immense crowds, and excited unusual interest ; everywhere, too, there is 
reason to believe and hope that great and lasting good has been done, 
Two questions will at once be asked, ‘‘Are these men deserving of the 
attention paid to them?” and ‘‘ How is it they are able to draw such 
crowds?’’? There can be but one answer. They are remarkable men, 
well worthy of the respect they are receiving, and it is because of their 
power and zeal that so many eagerly go, again and again, to listen 
to them. 
_ Their mode of conducting their religious services is curious, and perhaps 
helps to increase their popularity. Mr. Moody preaches, prays, and 
expounds the Scriptures, while his colleague conductsthe singing. Like 
all revivalists they know the importance of singing, but, unlike other 
revivalists, they give singing an unusual prominence, and conduct it in a 
way that makes it both striking and novel. 

Theirsuccess has been attributed bysome of their enemies to advertising, 
| religious excitement, bigotry, chance. No one will deny that, wherever 
| they go in future, large crowds will flock to hear them, but then these 
crowds will assemble because the revival services have heretofore been so 
marvellously successful. But, such congregations would never have been 
drawn together in the first place, had not the abilities and earnest- 
ness of the revivalists been extraordinary. Moody and Sankey at one time 
had prejudice and indifference enough to contend against, indeed they have 
them still to fight with, and were they not bright and shining lights they 
could not have made the impression they have, nor could they so effectu- 
ally and triumphantly have silenced their detractors. 

Some persons have seen in their success the manifestation of God’s 
peculiar power and blessing. Far be it from me to deny that this explana- 
tion may be the right one, but it hardly appears to me necessary to 
resort to such an explanation. The zeal, fervent eloquence, and kindly 
sympathy of Moody, the clear ringing voice and sweet pathetic hymns of 
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Sankey, are surely enough to account for the brilliant success which has 
everywhere rewarded them. 

There can be no doubt about it that, in spite of a rapid delivery and a 
certain want of dignity, Mr. Moody is one of the most powerful and 
original preachers of the day, and his superb, though slightly husky 
voice, enables him to make himself heard by 15,000 people with as much 
ease as most men could by an audience one tenth as large. Then, again, 
though Mr. Sankey has not learnt singing as it is taught by music masters, 
there is something very sweet and telling in the way in which he sings 
some of his beautiful hymns, and something marvellous in the distance 
at which his words can be heard. A man who can interest 20,000 
listeners with his preaching, and who is assisted by a friend, who could 
with little effort sing to nearly double as many, cannot fail to produce 
an impression wherever he goes. 

‘‘ But we object to religious excitement,’”’ very worthy people have said 
tome, ‘‘and we fear,” they add, ‘‘that these revivalists are only doing 
harm by making religion too much a matter of the emotions.” I, too, 
object to religious excitement, for I believe that true religion is a slow 
growth, and that years may elapse before the habits are changed and the 
heart becomes filled with the love of God, after the good seed issown. But 
is there ungovernable religious excitement in these revival services? 
Certainly I have not seen anything deserving to be so called. Mr. Moody 
preaches with zeal and pathos to thousands of interested listeners, but 
excitement there is none, nor does he encourage or desire it. Those who 
object to the wild outbursts of feeling accompanying this movement, com- 
plain of what only exists in their ownimagination. Never were there more 
orderly, attentive, and less excited congregations than those which, in 
Birmingham at any rate, listened with reverence and devotion to the words 
pouring from the full heart of the wonderful American preacher. Never 
was there more éarnestness, without any unpleasant fervour or excitement, 
than in the hymns which, sung by thousands of voices, rose to heaven 
like the notes of some great organ. 

No sight more impressive ever filled me with wonder than to look 
down in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on 16,000 or 17,000 attentive faces, 
all gazing with breathless interest on the preacher, whose eloquence had 
drawn many to hear him whom no one else could attract. It is no easy 
thing to address such a crowd as this, night after night, and those who 
deny that the man who is able to do so has wonderful gifts, are either his 
enemies and so are prejudiced against him, or—and this is probably the 
better explanation—have not heard him, and know little or nothing of him. 

Of course the impression now being made will, in many cases, soon 
wear away, but not in all. Good is being done, and a revival of religious 
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life, a rekindling of religious earnestness, are taking place in many parts 
of the country. More than this we dare not expect. St. Paul, and One 
greater far than all the apostles, could not change the hearts of all those 
who flocked to hear them, and what the Saviour of the world and His 
chosen followers did not do, we must not expect from their earnest 
successors—Moody and Sankey. 
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WINDOW-GARDENS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER Firs 7. 


“Ir would add greatly to the beauty of smoky London, and of other towns as 
smoky, to see on many window-sills beautiful flowers growing. It would relieve the 
heavy dulness of dingy rows of houses to see here and there their dreary sameness 
broken by bright flowers. 

Then, too, it is such a pleasant thing to observe the growth and progress of a 
plant; to see the buds coming, and wonder what the flower will be like; to see the 
bud opening; to catch the first bright streaks of the flower, and then to watch it 
gradually expand until it is a full-blown flower. I feel sure, therefore, that many 
who have never tried before, when they see that the thing can be done, because it 
has been done in many places, will try to grow flowers of their own. 

Let me tell you, then, in a few simple words, how you may train a plant; and how, 
if any flower shows are about to be held in your neighbourhood, you may gain a prize. 

First, what plants ought we to get? What plants will grow best in confined 
smoky localities ? 

I answer by recommending Fuchsias, Geraniums, and Annuals. Dahlias and Roses 
may also be reared. We may after a time discover other plants, but these will 
suffice at present. 

In making your choice of a plant, do not, like many persons I have seen, pick one 
which is in bloom, or even likely soon to be in bloom; but always choose strong, 
healthy-looking plants, which appear as if they would be able to encounter and 
overcome all the difficulties which they will meet with in your rooms and neighbour- 
hood. Those plants which have a pale green appearance have generally been forced 
in some greenhouse; and you will find that these, as soon as you get them into your 
house, will languish and die. Open-air plants which have braved the changes of the 
spring weather are the best to purchase; and you must use your own discretion in 
the selection. 

It is the best plan to keep all your window-plants in pots. There are some which 
will do well in boxes ; but I think that you had better be content this year with only 
the flower-pots, and decline for the present anything more ambitious. It will be well, 
too, to run a thin and tolerably strong wire across the front of your window-sill, to 
prevent the gusts of wind, or the curiosity of your children, from upsetting your 
flower-pots, and so disappointing your hopes. A small piece of wire ean be purchased 
for a few pence. 

Few people who have not studied the structure of plants are aware what a number 
of beautiful laws they obey, and how delicately sensitive they are to any counter 
influences. It is not necessary, nor will my space here allow me, to enter at any 
length upon the action of these laws; but I shall only introduce them so as to give 
you areason for the course you are to adopt. You would scarcely believe that, like 
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human beings, plants draw in the fresh air, and then, having digested it, breathe it 
forth again. Few working men, I suppose, have ever thought that plants, like men 
and women, have lungs; and yet they have what answers to, and what have the same 
action as, ourlungs. If you place the leaf of any flower or shrub under the microscope, 
you will find that it is pierced all over with little holes, like pores in the skin, which 
breathe in and breathe out the air of the room in which they are placed. And the 
number of these little mouths is somewhat astonishing. In a single square inch of 
the hydrangea as many as 100,000 orifices have been observed; while as many as 
120,000 have been counted in the same space upon the leaf of the common lilac. 
Now these little mouths, or pores, occasionally become choked up with dust and 
smoke. And you all know that if this were to happen to your own throats, it not 
only would produce a very unpleasant effect, but if it were not removed, would 
seriously interfere with your health. Exactly so is it with plants, when their pores 
are closed with dirt or smoke; then the proper functions of the plant are interrupted, 
and disease, decay, and death must eventually follow. 

One of the first things, therefore, to be done, is carefully, at least once a week, to 
wash your plants. Cleanliness, as with men and women, so with plants, is absolutely 
essential to health; and the want of cleanliness in plants is one reason why so many 
failures have been made, and so many disappointments caused amongst those who 
would be flower-growers. Guard them, therefore, carefully from all dust; and so, 
whenever you are cleaning your room, or ‘‘ making a dust,” cover your plants carefully 
with some cloth, so as to prevent the rising dust from settling upon the leaves of 
your plants. 

The best way to wash your plants is toeither go gently over the surface of the 
leaves and stem with your own fingers, or else with a sponge; though sometimes it 
may be necessary to give your plant a complete bath. This latter may be done by 
tying a cloth firmly over the surface soil in the pot, and turning your plant topsy- 
turvy into a bucket of water. The cloth firmly held prevents the soil from dropping 
out ; and when the plant is placed upright, the dust falls upon the cloth, and does 
not mingle with and injure the soil. Frequent washing will also remove the insects 
to a great extent, and so will prevent disease and decay. 

In speaking upon this point I must not fail to impress upon you the necessity of 
removing all dead and decaying leaves from the plant and the pot. They not only 
look very untidy, but they interfere with the growth of the plant. 

And while speaking about water, another difficulty, perhaps the greatest, difficulty 
with which young gardeners have to contend, suggests itself :—viz, How and when 
the plants are to be water:d. It is not easy to answer this question in a few words; for 
some plants require more and others less attention in this respect. Too much water 
will drown some, while too little will cause others to dry up and wither. And unless 


the supply of water be regulated by the demand of the plant, you cannot expect it to | 
No rule strictly applicable to every case can be laid down. But | 


flourish and flower. 
speaking generally, I should say, water your plants whenever they seem to want it, 
If the surface soil is dry, then, generally, you may assume that water is needed; and 
in towns you will find, as a general rule, that this watering must be at leasta daily 
process. If you allow the soil to become too dry, its effect will be soon evident in the 
drooping leaves and languid appearance ofthe plant. But this should always, if possible, 
be prevented by care and thought; as when this occurs its progress is for a time 


retarded.’’—PaRrkKE. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY MOTHER’S HANDS. 


Sucu beautiful, beautiful hands, Such beautiful, beautiful hands, 
They’re neither white nor small, They are growing feeble now, 

And you I know would scarcely think For time and pain have left their mark 
That they were fair at all. On hands, and heart, and brow, 
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I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue | Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
A sculptor’s dream might be, And the sad, sad day to me, 

Yet are these aged wrinkled hands When ’neath the daisies out of sight 
Most beautiful to see. Those hands will folded be. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands, But, oh, beyond this shadow lying, 
Though heart were weary and sad, Where all is bright and fair, 

These patient hands kept toiling on I know full well these dear old hands 
That the children might be glad. Will palms of victory wear. 
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I almost weep as looking back, Whencrystal streams through endlessyears 
To childhood’s distant day ; Flow over golden sands, 

I think now those hands rested not, And where the old grow young again, 
When mine were at their play. T’ll clasp my mother’s hands. 


CLARICE. 
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INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





No. 5.—HUMPHREY DAVY. 

In the little town of Penzance, near the Land’s End, in Cornwall, lived, at the close 
of the last century, a poor family of the name of Davy. The mother was, in the year 
1794, left a widow, and hard was the struggle she had to support her five children. 
In order to eke out her scanty maintenance, she determined to let lodgings. 

The eldest of her five children bore the name of Humphrey. He was a clever, 
strange, original boy, loving freedom, and though fond of information, one who preferred 
to get it his own way, for he was oftener out fishing than at scheol. Notwithstanding 
this, he made a progress so rapid as to astonish both his master and his school-fellows, 
and his instructors of course took the credit to themselves, and fancied that it? was their 
system which had so improved him; but that was far from being the case, young 
Humphrey owing but little to those who considered themselves to have directed his 
earliest studies. The observations he made in outward nature, his perusal of the great 
poets of antiquity, particularly Homer, the attempts he made to imitate those great 
masters, these constituted his real education, and marvellous was the success they 
brought him. He never missed any opportunity of adding to his stock of information, 
and in this way managed to store within his memory a vast number of facts connected 
with natural history, physics, and chemistry. Although he had acquired all this 
information by means of desultory reading, and chance conversations, young Davy had 
so completely mastered it as to be perfectly well able to impart it to other young people 
of his own age. Whenever he began to talk, his school-fellows would gather reund 
him to listen: when he came back from fishing, or from a ramble in some little-known 
spot, a large audience would immediately assemble to hear his description of what he 
had seen, and the interest the narrator himself took in the subject speedily spread 
itself to his hearers. 

Young Humphrey early became aware that it was his duty to choose an oceupation’ 
which would not only enable him to maintain himself, but lighten his mother’s labours 
in supporting her family. Accordingly, a short time after the death of his father, he 
became apprenticed to a chemist, w ho also practised a little both in medicine and surgery. 
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The young apprentice used frequently to be employed in carrying to some distance in 
the country the medicines his master had to send out, and this kind of commission was 
exactly what best suited his taste, because it gave him so many opportunities of fishing 
and taking long walks, by which means he not only gained a great deal of information, 
but was furnished with the materials for his interesting work on fly-fishing. 

Anxious as Humphrey Davy was to give information on all branches of science, he 
was induced by a circumstance apparently trifling, to give his preference to one in 
particular—chemistry. 

It happened that a new ledger came to reside at his mother’s house. This was an 
eminent chemist, the son of the celebrated Watt. Humphrey would very greatly have 
enjoyed conversing with the talented guest, but being naturally timid, he felt a certain 
shyness in addressing one so learned—he felt himself so ignorant when talking with Mr. 
Watt. Determined, however, to qualify himself for intercourse with one so superior, he 
procured an English translation of Lavoisier’s ‘Treatise on Chemistry,” and in two 
days had read it, commented upon it, and altered it to suit the latest discoveries in 
science. Thus prepared, he presented himself before his mether’s talented lodger, and 
plunged like a bold swimmer, into subjects which have taxed the abilities of the most 
advanced men of science. The discussion was eager, the chemist was struck with admira- 
tion for the wonderful talent and knowledge displayed by this raw country lad, yet 
Humphrey did not find in him the helping hand of which he so much stood in need. 

At the same time Davy’s meeting with Watt was not entirely without use to him. 
It certainly commenced the career of methodical scientific study he was afterwards to 
earry on. From that time forward he was continually engaged in trying experiments. 
Broken pipes and glass tubes served him for instruments and apparatus, and a syringe 
became transformed in his hands into a pneumatic machine, with which grand laboratory 
he began with the analysis of the gas to be found in the kind of sea-weed called fucus, 
and shewed that the atmospheric air contained in the sea-water is modified by marine 
plants, just in the same way as our atmosphere is by land ones. His wonderful and 
successful experiments soon came to the knowledge of Dr. Beddoes, who had just 
founded his ‘‘ Pneumatic Institute’? at Bristol. This philosophical chemist became 
immediately desirous of having so promising a young man on his establishment. But 
young Davy was still bound apprentiee to the apothecary of Penzance. His master, 
however, released him from his engagement with the not very flattering remark, that 
he “ wasn’t sorry to get rid of such a poor creature.” 

Thus commenced the career of brilliant scientific discovery and practical benefits to 
mankind, which will make the name of Humphrey Davy famous to alltime. As years 
passed on, his fame began to be more widely spread, and some of the chief scientific 
men of the day became desirous of giving him an opportunity of exhibiting his vast 
talents in a larger sphere. They brought him up to London and introduced him into 
the Royal Institution, which had shortly before been founded by the celebrated Count 
Rumford. That clever and usually benevolent man, however, was at first disappointed 
in Humphrey Davy, whose excessive shyness prevented the Count from discovering in 
him the talents of which he had heard so much. He was, however, permitted, as a 
great favour, to give a few lectures in a room. His first lecture was held almost 
secretly, but for the second a larger apartment was found necessary, and the third was 
held in the great lecture theatre of the Institution, every seat and gallery of which was 
filled. The fame of the new professor speedily sped throughout London, he became, 
indeed, quite the fashion. Humphrey Davy was as yet only two-and-twenty years of 
age. The absence of the advantages of age and experience in Davy, however, was 
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counterbalanced by a most pleasing countenance, a fine clear voice, a great happiness in 
the choice of words, and most of all, a decided gift for making the most difficult matters 
clear to those who heard him. 

About 1802, Davy was made a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1807, the Institute 
of France decreed him a prize, though war was at that time raging between that country 
and England. In 1812, the Prince Regent knighted him, and six years after he was 
made a baronet. In 1820, he succeeded Sir Joseph Banks as President of the 
Royal Society. 

But wealth and honours cannot ward off ill-health and death—it is to God alone that 
belong the issues of life and ‘‘ death,” and some of the very same causes which had led 
to Sir Humphrey Davy’s early success, at the same time hastened his end. He had 
worked too hard. Moderation is desirable in all things, even in scientific studies, 
Especially had this great philosopher injured his constitution by the amount of perni- 
cious gas he had been in the habit of breathing. He made three journeys to Italy for 
the improvement of his health, but without avail. He died at Geneva in 1829. Among 
the numerous valuable discoveries made by Sir Humphrey Davy, may be mentioned 
one which will always keep his memory honored among those who wish to benefit 
mankind—we speak of the Safety Lamp, so invaluable to those who have to work for 
their living in mines. It is well known that in coal mines a peculiar sort of gas which 
very easily catches fire is liable to burst forth. It is found in small quantities in the |} 
coal itself, but exists to a much greater extent in the little crevices, cracks and fissures 
of the mine, particularly where there has been water. Whenever a coal mine is being 
worked there is especial danger of this inflammable gas; it is apt to burst forth from 
the crevices in the sides of walls of the mine, which emit it for whole days, and indeed 
sometimes years. When the stream of this bad air mixes itself with the atmosphere of 

‘the mine, if it meets by chance the lighted lamps of any of the miners, it immediately 
catches fire and bursts with a tremendous explosion. Any unfortunate pitman who 
happens to be near becomes immediately enveloped in flames, and miserably torn and 
burnt in every part of his body—while those who are at a greater distance are thrown 
down and wounded by the movement of the air, as by the explosion of a powder 
magazine. All the engines and works of the mine, however strongly constructed they 
may be, are destroyed, and sometimes the roof of the mine itself falls in. 

It was to prevent the recurrence of such terrible accidents that Sir Humphrey Davy 
invented the lamp of which we have already spoken. In the year 1813, a society was 
founded, which had for its object the benevolent one of discovering how to construct 
a lamp which could in safety be brought near the exhalations of the mines. 
Sir Humphrey visited the coal-pits, and made many minute researches on the subject 
of the ‘“‘choke-damp.’’ The discoveries he made in this manner led to his constructing a 
lamp to be always open for the passage of the light, and at the same time closed against 
the flame of the explosion. This he did by surrounding the common miner’s lamp with 

| a sort of network of metallic cloth. Experience has proved that if a current of 

inflammable gas introduces itself into the space which the metallic cage embraces, it 
catches fire, and spreads itself, thus burning round the flame of the lamp, which it may 
even at length extinguish, but that it never goes beyond the metallic cloth surrounding 
the lamp. This lamp, more wonderful than the magic one of Aladdin in the fairy-tale, 
has already saved the lives of millions of miners. The illustrious discoverer might have 
obtained a great increase of wealth, had he cared to receive any remuneration for his 


lamp, but he refused, preferring to make a large sacrifice in money than to put any 
hindrance in the way of its general adoption. JANET. 
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The Oscar leaving New York. 


Dich the Suilor ; 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pavxt, Author of “Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &e. 
: Ghapter Sixth. 
LETTERS HOME. 


Tue ‘‘Oscar,’’ after touching at Newfoundland, sailed direct for New 
York, and then proceeded to the West Indies. The Captain, however, 
remained a week at the great United States city, which enabled Dick to 
describe it in another letter home. 

But the islands in and around the Gulf of Mexico wére a marvel of 
wonders to the sailor boy ; the tropical scenery, the strange vegetation, 
and the dusky inhabitants made his visits to these fertile islands an 
event never to be forgotten. Arriving there in the winter months, 
Captain Turner had purposely avoided the heat of an Indian summer, 
and therefore the boy’s pleasure was greatly enhanced. The ‘‘ Oscar” 
reached Jamaica about the middle of December, and after a stay, which 
enabled the Captain to take in a good cargo for England, he decided not to 
set sail till about the middle of January. Dick therefore had every oppor-. 
tunity for exploring the island to his heart’s content. Perhaps we may 
as well let him describe what he saw with the boy’s own words in his 
letters home. 
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The first of these letters was written just before they sailed for New 
York, and the second is a kind of journal, written at different times while 
in the United States city. 


Hairax, October 12th. 


‘¢My Dear Moruer, 


‘‘T hope you had my letter which I forwarded to you myself 
by a homeward-bound ship when we were in the Atlantic Ocean: 
After we had hailed the ship as she passed us, and asked through a 
speaking trumpet for what port she was bound, the word ‘ England’ 
was hoisted up, and underneath ‘can take letters,’ oh, what a bustle 
there was on board the ‘Oscar!’ We got our letters ready as quickly 
as possible, the long boat was lowered and the letters placed in my 
charge with two of the crew. Oh! you can’t think, dear mother, how 
small the boat seemed as the men rowed from one ship to the other across 
the great ocean, and our long boat is a good size too. We went on |; 
board the homeward-bound vessel, and how surprised I was, she was 
almost as large as a frigate, and so beautifully rigged, I should have 
liked to stop there for hours, but of course I couldn’t do that, for she was 
only lying-to just to take our letters. However, I’ve seen more beautiful 
ships since then, men of war, and frigates and merchant vessels that 
make the little ‘Oscar ’ look like a fishing boat; and talk of fish, I 
never saw sO many in my life as there are here at Halifax. Such cod, 
both salt and fresh. I got tired of the smell at last, and was not sorry to 
hear that the Captain, intends, ifthe wind is favourable, to weigh anchor 
in a day or two, and sail for New York. This letter will be sent to 
England with others, by a vessel which leaves for the dear old country 
to-morrow. Don’t think I am tired of the sea because I call England 
the dear old country, although I should like to peep in sometimes into 
the old kitchen and see how you are all getting on. But I like the sea 
better than ever. I think it such fun to see new places and strange people, 
and a different country, and hear the queer languages they talk, although 
Captain Turner says that I shall find the talk much queerer in other 
parts of the world, that is if I may go another voyage with him, and I 
do hope you'll let me. And now, good-bye, dear mother, please give my 
love to father and all of them, and accept the same 

: ‘‘From your loving son, 
‘6 Drox.”’ 


Dick wrote home again from New York, describing the wonderful city 
with its wide streets and noble buildings, and large stores. But the 
cause of his greatest amusement was, to find the streets named after 
their numbers. First Street, Second Street, Fourth Street, Twentieth 
Street, and so on. ‘‘Oh! mother,” he said in his letter, ‘‘ you can’t 
think how queer it sounds. The streets are very handsome and regular, 
and built in straight lines, so that you can look down them from one end 
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to the other, and all the corners are right angles. You would call it a 
square place, I know; no streets going up hill and down dale, or round 
corners, or winding about like rivers, as there are in dear old Bideford. ”’ 

Dick told his mother about the noble street called the Broadway, and 
the lofty houses which after his own country village seemed to astonish 
him more than anything, but all his admiration of the American city was 
as nothing to his delight when he first saw tropical scenery in the islands 
of the West Indies. But a description of this he kept back till the day 
when he should find himself seated in the midst of the dear ones at home, 
telling all he had seen with much greater ease than he felt he could 
write it. 

Perhaps a strong incentive to Dick’s love for a seafaring life, beyond 
that disposition to rove which all true sailors possess, was the’ boy’s 
anxiety for knowledge, and a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature 
which his old schoolmaster had no doubt encouraged. 

And yet when he found himself approaching the shores of old England, 
and with the prospect of reaching home in a few days, all the wonders 
of sea and land which had so delighted him, were as nothing to a dear 
little spot called Willow Farm, where so many fond hearts were beating 
with joy at the thought of so soon being able to welcome their long 
absent sailor boy. The ‘‘Oscar”’ arrived at Bideford some hours before 
she was expected; therefore, when the tall weather-tanned sailor boy 
bounded.into the farm kitchen, he was welcomed with almost as much 
surprise as delight. His mother could scarcely believe that a few months 


had so changed her boy to such a tall, manly youth who caught her | 


in his arms with so much warmth and energy. 


And yet in the very midst of her happiness, while listening to his | 


earnest descriptions of what he had seen, she sighed, as she felt convinced 
that all opposition to his wishes to be a sailor must now end. Her child 
had returned to her safely, and with improved health and appearance, 
and from that hour she knew that she must give up her own wishes to his. 

Farmer Vincent did not hesitate a moment when Captain Turner 
proposed for Dick to be apprenticed to him before their next voyage, to 
the boy’s great delight. 

Poor Mrs. Vincent raised no objections, the boy’s absence was a 
discipline to her, which perhaps was needed to soften and subdue the 
hasty temper still so trying in her home. She ‘could trust her boy to 
Him who never slumbers nor sleeps, and yet when the storms and the 
wind blew round Willow Farm, the mother would pass sleepless nights 
thinking of her child on the great deep. No, she could not yet say 
“Thy will be done,’ when the dread of his being lost at sea arose in 
her heart. 
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KCONOMYY. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 
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| Waar is ecotidbmy? ‘This isa strange question to ask, for of course 
| everyone knows—or, what is not quite the same, thinks that he knows. 
Economy, then, is the management, the régiilation, the government of 
a household. It may also signify the management of money. Itis as 
| far removed from parsimony as from extravagance. It is an art, which 
everyone ought to cultivate, on which the happiness of everyone in some 
| degree depends. Where there is economy there are happiness and con- 
| tentment; where it is wanting there are sorrow, discomfort, misery. 

| Now TI have no intention of writing a sermon on economy. That has 
| been done ten thousand times, and with what result? Why that every- 
| body thinks he is economical, and that, under the circumstances, no one 
could manage better than he. In spite of all that has been said and 
done, economy is in everybody’s mouth, and as it cannot be in two places 
at once, it is seldom seen anywhere else. What Iam about to do is to 
string together a few remarks on economy. I do not expect that my 
observations will be universally applicable, but to every rule there are 
many exceptions, and some of my readers may learn something from 
them—if, that is, they are disposed so to do. 

It is at the entrance into life that economy should begin, and from 
that time to its close it should be made a habit, and unconsciously practised 
by every one. Now the entrance into life is in the majority of cases 
through that strange portal—marriage. Before girls are married they 
generally live at home, or are in situations: they are not their own 
mistresses: they are learners, nothing more. Then is the time for them 
to get all the practical knowledge, to acquire all the domestic arts in 
their power, to fif themselves, in short, for the great work of life. What 
can be expected, however, if the opportunities are either never forth- 
coming or are neglected? What chance of happiness can there be if the 
young bride leaves her childhood’s home still a child, ignorant of what 
lies before her, careless of the duties she is about to discharge, delighted 
| to be her own mistress and determined to have her own way in all things? 
Before the irrevocable step is taken, the young man on his part has to fit 
himself for the battle of life, to form habits which will be for his own happi- 
ness, and for that of his fature family; to learn atrade, a profession by means 
of which he will be able to earn his daily bread, and to maintain those who 
ought to be dearer to him than himself, in comfort and happiness. 
| Phis is what should be, but how often do we find it? Thriftless brides 
| are led té the altar by profligate, intemperate, selfish bridegrooms. No 
home has been provided, no preparations have been made, no certain pros- 
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pect awaits. Before the honeymoon is over comes sorrow: before the | 
bridal year is out, penury stares the unhappy couple in the face. With | 
such a beginning how can thingsmend? With such a morning must | 
not the evening of life close prematurely and sadly? Oh! parents, | 
where can be your love for your children to permit them to take a step | 


so fatal, a leap into a sea so dark, sodeep? Oh! husbands, how can 
you bring wives, whom you profess to love, to miserable lodgings which 
you call home? Oh! wives, how can you be mad enough to risk happi- 
ness, prosperity, life itself, and to entrust yourselves to men who have 
no true affection for you? | 

Far be it from me to speak against marriage. Every man and woman 
ought to look forward to having a comfortable, happy home, but, what 
kind of homes do the indigent and imprudent possess? Is not marriage 
a serious step, much more serious than the people who urge the work- 
ing classes to marry early, seem to imagine? In every rank of life the 


same views about marriage should obtain, which prevail in the higher | 


and wealthier circles. No barrister would dream of marrying till he 
could support a wife. No physician would take such a step till he could 
provide for the partner of his life. In the higher walks men wait till 
youth is past, sometimes even till age is at hand before venturing 
on marriage. That the working classes should do the same I do not 
propose. Only let them delay till they have a comfortable home, 
a little store of money, a certain prospect of employment, Girls in the 
humbler classes plunge into marriage at sixteen, and beardless bride- 
grooms who are under eighteen, are not uncommon. The young couple 
live in lodgings, or with their parents for some time; then, when they 
take a house, the dirt, the squalor, the suffering of that place are enough 
to wring the heart. 


Karly engagements are to be encouraged, and may exercise as good a | 
| restraining influence as marriage, but the latter should be discouraged | 
until bride and bridegroom can prudently take a step so serious, haying | 
previously made the necessary preparations for it. Is it not better to | 
save from eighteen to twenty-two, and to get together clothes and furni- | 
ture—in fact, to make a little headway in the world, than to rush eagerly, | 
madly forwards? Masters and mistresses, parents and friends should do | 
their duty in the matter, and by admonition and kind encouragement do | 
their best to prepare the young couple for the all important step they | 


might otherwise unadvisedly take. 
Suppose the step taken, the house obtained and furnished, what then ? 


By the way I can offer no advice to the poor castaways, who take upon | 


themselves the responsibilities of married life without having provided 
themselves with a home. They must look elsewhere for instruction 
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| is not always economy by the bye. 
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applicable to their condition; they will not find any in this article from 
which they will profit. My remarks only apply to those persons, who 
have prudently deferred marriage till they could see their way clear. 

Well, then, whatever the income, large or small, keep within it. 
Extravagance will have to be paid for, and bitterly. Here, at starting, 
a serious difficulty presents itself. What is a man to do whose circum- 
stances are such that spend he must, though earn he cannot? For 
example, what is a barrister, a physician, a writer, who cannot expect to 
earn much till long past thirty, todo? his income may be insufficient for 
his wants, and he has to draw on his private fortune, and to use up his 
capital. In such a case the proper course is to work hard, to make the 
best of every opening and to live as economically as possible; parsimony 
Few people however are barristers 
or officers, and few can plead their excuses. Generally speaking a man 
can and ought to live within his income, and the task is not so hard as 
some people think. To live within one’s income three or four points at 
least must be attended to: they are cash payments, care in the preparation 
and cooking of food, cheap but durable clothes, and the giving up of 
all extravagant and luxurious tastes and habits. 

How can a working man expect to live comfortably and happily, if, 
out of thirty-five shillings a week, he spends seven on beer, and one on 
tobacco? Hemay get alittle gratification, but, at what acost? Ihaveno 
hope of a man, who pleads necessity as an excuse for extravagance orimpru- 
dence. Even Satan, according to Milton, when he decided on the ruin of 
Adam and Eve, urged “necessity, the tyrant’s plea.”’ There seldom is any 
necessity to liveextravagantly. Itmay seem pleasant to do so, but the day 
of reckoning comes, and then what humiliation, what deception! That 
good old proverb, that you must make your coat according to your cloth, is 
very true. That is extravagance in a poor surgeon, with £500 a year, 
which is economy in a successful barrister with £3000; that is a sin in a 
mechanic with £130 a year, which would be prudence in a canon with 
£1200. Simple tastes, small expenses, make life happy and long, smooth 
the rough path which everyone must tread, make easy the prospect of 
death, take away half the sting of illness. 

Cash payments are most important, not solely because when bills are 
run up there is every inducement to be extravagant, but, because when 
one always pays cash, one has such free choice, and one can buy to better 
advantage. Cash payments may, in a large household, mean a saving 
of forty, sixty, eighty pounds a year. Things, too, are often much 
cheaper when ready money is tendered for them. Tradesmen find the 
advantage of cash very great, and usually allow discount on cash pay- 
ments. Now, by ready money payments I do not mean that the milk is 
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to be paid for every day, or that the bread is to be sent away, if there is | 


not small change at hand to pay for it. Ofcourse not. Little accounts 
must be run up by all, except the very poor, but, the accounts should 
never be permitted to get large. There should be weekly or monthly settle- 
ments; but, in most cases it is not necessary to have standing accounts. 
The system of credit is most important in trade, and, in its right place, 
indispensable, but it should not be carried into transactions with which 
it has nothing to do. Household expenses have nothing to do with 


credit, and should be treated as ready money transactions. It is the poor | 


| who suffer most from credit. They will run up bills. The little trades- 
people in towns scarcely find it possible to get on without trusting their 
customers to an extent almost incredible. Quarrels, law proceedings, 
loss of time in collecting debts, are the inevitable and disastrous conse- 
quences. For your own protection, for the sake of your tradesman, avoid 
bills; pay at once for all you have, which by any possibility can be 
paid for at the time of purchase; avoid the temptation to extravagance 
which buying on credit gives, and remember that you will have to pay 
your share of the trouble your tradesman has to get in money, and of the 
losses which giving credit so often entails upon him. 

Now as to food and cooking: in some houses half the income goes on 
them, and, even then, there may be no extravagance or luxury. But 
how often, on the other hand, is food—that one item food—the one in 
which the greatest saving is possible. That which costs a great deal is 
not always the best. A little judgment and knowledge, a little better 
cooking would, in tens of thousands of households, save enough to pay 
the house rent. Cheap food is often exceedingly good and nutritious. 
Prejudice and ignorance, however, are insuperable barriers to economy, 
and the working classes thoughtlessly squander immense sums in a 
variety of ways. Common sense alone will not teach a woman to cook, or 
which food is cheap, which dear. She must learn from books or from 
teachers what years of observation would seldom reveal. 

What about clothes? This is an item in which the poor can largely 
save, provided that they have knowledge and common sense. If people 
will follow the fashions they must pay the penalty. If people buy 
what looks pretty, what seems cheap, what takes their fancy, well, of 
course, they will spend a great deal, and have little to show. There is 
ample room for economy in dress, but, the useful rather than the orna- 
mental must be the first object, and the second must be wear and tear 
rather than apparent cheapness. 

There are many other points on which I could say a good deal, not 
new I admit, but so generally disregarded as to be of value. If how- 


éver what I have said bears fruit, I shall be repaid. 
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Dear reader, if thou wouldst spend a quiet and profitable day at 
any time, thou canst not do better than pay a visit to England’s Grand 
Museum ; rife, as it is, with objects of interest. We shall have much 
pleasure in escorting you thither. 

Perhaps the most laudable works in which any government can be 
engaged is the establishment of those institutions which tend to the 
mental improvement of the people; in this respect our country is 
exceedingly layish, but we have to regret that these places are not so 
| appreciated as they ought to be—many persons go out of idle curiosity, 
and not to be instructed and delighted. 

These remarks apply specially to the object of our present visit, viz. 
Tue British Museum, a place replete with everything that can improve 
| the taste of the most illiterate and at the same time gratify the erudition 
of the scholar, historian and antiquary. 

A brief description of the origin and progress of such an excellent 
institution must be interesting to our readers. 

In the year 1753 an Act of Parliament was passed (26 Geo. II. c. 22), 
enacting ‘‘ That the Collections formed by Sir Hans Sloane, as well as the 
Cottonian and Harleian Collections of Manuscripts, should be vested in 
certain trustees, and, together with such other additions as might be 
made to them, placed in one general repository, to be there preserved, 
for public use, to all posterity.” 

The trustees were incorporated under the name of ‘‘ Trustees of the 
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British Museum,’’ with power to make such regulations as they deemed 
fit for the preservation and inspection of the collections. 

Montague House was purchased by the trustees in 1754 as a Reposi- 
tory for the collections which, under the above Act of Parliament, were 
removed to it; and on the 15th of January, 1759, the British Museum 
was opened for the inspection and use of the public. At first the Museum 


was divided into three departments only, viz. Printed Books, Manuscripts, 


ca 


and Natural History. 

The present, by George III., of Egyptian Antiquities and the purchase 
of the Hamilton and Townley Antiquities, made it imperative to create 
an additional department, that of Antiquities and Art,—to which were 
united the Prints and Drawings,—as well as the Medals and Coins 
hitherto attached to the Library of Printed Books and Manuscripts. The 
acquisition of the Elgin Marbles in 1816 made this department of the 
highest importance, and increased room being indispensable for their 
exhibition, temporary shelter was prepared for them. This was the last 
addition to Montague House, which, however, proving too small, was 
taken down, and the present splendid edifice erected in the year 1845. 

The Museum is divided into eight departments, viz., Printed Books— 
Manuscripts—Antiquities and Art—Botany—Prints and Drawings— 
Zoology—Paleoniology— Mineralogy: each under the care of an Under 
Librarian as keeper. 

Admission is given to the several Rooms open to visitors from the 
Entrance Hall, on the western side of which is the principal Staircase to 
the Upper Floor. 

To inspect the several Collections in the order in which they are 
described in the Guide Books, the visitor should ascend this Staircase, and 
enter the Exhibition Rooms of the Zoological Department. These rooms 
form part of the southern, the whole of the eastern, and part of the 
northern sides of the upper floor. The Minerals and Fossils, which are 
next described, are contained in the remaining part of the northern side. 
The Botanical Department is displayed in two large rooms in the southern 
part of the building, which are entered by a doorway on the eastern side 
of the Central Saloon in the Zoological Department. 

Following the order of the Guide Books the visitor will descend the 
principal stairs to the Hall, and enter the Department of Antiquities ; 
thence to the Grenville Room, the Manuscript Saloon, and Royal Library, 
wherein, besides the printed books already mentioned, are exhibited 
some of the rarest and most valuable specimens from the department of 
Prints and Drawings. 

The MusEum is open on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from May 
to August, from 10 to 6; March, April, September, and October, from 
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10 to 5; November, December, January and February, from 10 to 4. 
Free. It is closed for three weeks during the year: the first week in 
January, May, and September. Tickets for the Reading Rooms may be 
had on application at the. Museum, with a certificate from two house- 


holders in London. 
GEORGE RyMEr. 








EXTINCT REPTILES. 


First PAPER. 


Durinea that period of the world’s history now represented by the 
Limestone, Marlstone, Portland, and other deposits of the so-called Lias 
and Oolitic periods—many gigantic and formidable species of Reptiles 
existed, the most prominent being the Ichthyosaurus, the Plesiosaurus, 
and the Pterodactyl, all more or less allied to the Lizard family. 

The Ichthyosaurus (from tcthys—a fish, and sauros—a Lizard) a 
gigantic reptile sometimes reaching 25 to 30 feet in length, was a curious 
combination of some of the characteristics of the whale, lizard, fish and 
crocodile; the head being, proportionately, much the largest division of 


the body, and having immense and powerful jaws containing teeth, 


some of them measuring 2 to 3 inches in length. The Icthyosaur was a 
marine reptile, and lived upon the numerous fishes and smaller reptiles 
which swarmed at that period. The eyes, evidently one of the most 
extraordinary features of this reptile, were larger than those of any 
animal ever discovered; the cavities in the skull, into which they fitted, 
measure, in some of the skeletons which have been exhumed, some 10 to 
14 inches in diameter. The eyes were, moreover, fitted with a circle of 
thin bony plates, the uses of which were (to judge from creatures existing 
at the present time) to enable them to discover their prey at a great 
distance—or in other words, to serve the purpose of a telescope—also to 
resist the pressure of the water at great depths; and, possibly, to enable 
them to see in the dark. The tail was something of the nature of a fin, 
like that of a fish, and no doubt possessing great strength. The creature 
propelled itself by paddles, two on each side, which were evidently of a 
very flexible nature, from the great number of small bones they contained. 

The Plesiosaurus differed in many essential points from the foregoing 
reptile. Its body was shorter and more compact, although its paddles 
—resembling in structure those of the Ichthyosaur—were proportionately 
much larger. The neck, instead of being short and thick, was extremely 
long, thin and flexible, the head being small and lizard like, containing 


| teeth resembling those, of the larger reptile, but of a much more slender 
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description; the eyes were also much smaller, and the tail too short and 
weak to be of any use further than assisting the creature to guide its 
course in the water. The long, snake-like neck of this reptile no doubt 
enabled it to seize its prey with great rapidity—either the smaller fishes 
in the water beneath, or the flying birds and reptiles overhead. Dr. 
Dawson says that the Ichthyosaur was no doubt a frequenter of the deep 
waters, often diving for its prey: and that the Plesiosaur on the other 
hand, existed on the still and shallower reef-protected waters, closer in 
shore, being ill-fitted to combat the boisterous ocean waves. 

The Pterodactyl possessed some of the characteristics of the lizard, but 
combined with those of a bird. Its long powerful jaws were, like those 


securing prey as large as their owners, perhaps larger. This prey con- 
sisted of reptiles and animals, the huge dragon-flies that then existed, 
Smaller species of its own kind, and also, probably, fishes for which it 
dived after the manner of the gulls of our owntime. The wings were 
something like those of the bat, and each consisted of a membrane, 
stretched between the body, and the largely developed ‘ little-finger ”’ 
of a ‘‘hand,” used no doubt for perching or perhaps sometimes walking. 
The hands, and also the feet, were armed with strong claws, which 
together with its teeth, must have made it indeed a formidable creature ; 
the more so that it could fly, walk, perch, swim and dive, and so pursue 
its victims wherever they might flee for refuge; and the eyes being very 
large and powerful, they could, very probably, see in the dark. In the 
larger species the wings measured some 15 to 20 feet across; others, on 
the contrary, weresmaller than pigeons. 
known forms of extinct reptile life, we will now discuss what are, perhaps, 
the most perfect species of reptiles that ever existed, viz.: the Dinosaurs. 
These creatures resembled the kangaroos of the present day in general 
form, but varied much in size, the largest measuring some 20 feet in 
height. They appear to have been covered with horny plates or scales, 
and to have possessed long and powerful claws, both on their ‘‘ hands”’ 
and feet. The various species differed as much in habits as in size. 


| the period, which included some allies of the pines and palms, &c.; others 
were probably carnivorous, and extremely rapacious. 
them are supposed—from the footprints they left imprinted in the wet 
sandy or clayey soil, now hardened into sandstone, &c., to have walked 
along in a clumsy manner trailing their tails behind; others to have 
taken gigantic leaps, as do the kangaroos, on a smaller scale. 
creatures are supposed by some to have been oviparous. 


J. W. Brooxzs. 
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of the fish-lizard, furnished with numerous crocodile-teeth, capable of 


Having described these three best 
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Some people think that plants ought to be watered in the morning, others again 
say that they ought to be done in the evening; while others say that both morning 
and evening are not too frequent; but in answer to all these I would say, Watch 
them carefully, and water them whenever they seem to want it. 

In watering, be careful to pour the water gently over the whole surface of the soil, 
so that it may sink down to the roots, and by them be sucked into the plant. Pour 
gently, and be careful not to deluge them with a flood of water, which only runs 
quickly through the soil of the pot, and does but little good to the roots, And when- 
ever you water your plants, remove them to some shady place inside your room, 
away from the glare of the sun. 

And thus, if you are careful in washing, and diligent in watering, you will have 
advanced a long way in flower-growing. 

Air is the next thing which it is necessary to notice. Without air neither plants 
nor human beings can live; and so a constant supply of fresh air is absolutely 
necessary to the vital growth of both. In all the crowded dwellings of London, the 
air, from being breathed by so many persons, becomes vitiated and poisonous ; and 
unless there are frequent changes in the atmosphere of your room, and constant 
supplies of fresh air, neither you nor your plants will thrive or be inhealth. The 
first thing in the morning the top sash of your window ought to be opened for a few 
moments, in order that the vitiated air may escape into the street, and be carried far 
away from your dwelling. You cannot succeed as a flower-grower unless you do this. 

And then, if you have a large family and only one living room, the sash ought to 
be opened, several times for a short space during the day. 

But in doing this you must be careful to avoid draughts, for a blow of cold air 
coming suddenly upon your plant may give it such a chill as, with all your doctoring, 
it will not recover for a longtime. To obviate this, close your door, throw your 
window open wide, and let the air in your rooms become completely changed, and 
}j you will find that your plant will flourish, and that you will be enabled to do your 
|| work with greater vigour and cheerfulness. 

Light, the next thing which I notice, is as essential as water and air; and without 
abundance of light plants are neither strong themselves nor properly coloured. If 
} your rooms are darkened with curtains, or if you only live in some kitchen or cellar, 
then you must take care to bring sufficient light to act upon your plants, or they will 
never flower well. I have, however, seen very fair specimens which have been reared 
| in kitchens and cellars, though of course extra attention and extra care are required 
to make them thrive. If they have not sufficient light, their stems become 
unnaturally long and thin and weak, and this is the result of their almost human 
efforts to reach and catch as many rays of light as possible. Indeed, without light 
in abundance no perfect flowers can be expected. 

The obvious inference from all this, therefore, is that plants should be grown out- 
side the window, upon the sills of your houses. It sometimes happens that for a time 
they must be kept indoors; while there, let no window-curtain intercept the rays of 
light, keep the panes of glass free from all dust and spiders’ web, so that the rays may 
freely penetrate ; and never expect that your flowers will grow if you place them 
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behind window-panes which have been sized and whitened. Eschew these abomina- 
tions, and observe these rules, and you will not be long before you have bright 
flowers in your room. 

I have thus spoken generally of the more important requisites of plants; viz., 
washing, watering, air, and light; and I now proceed to give you a few hints upon 
the cultivation of particular plants. 

Every one knows a fuchsia or a geranium, aud so I need not describe them; but 
common as they are they make a very attractive addition to a working man’s home, 
and they are capital playthings for a working man’s children. Then, too, they are so 
cheap, for you may purchase one at almost any price, as little as fourpence, and that 
is certainly within the reach of all. But you must be careful in the selection. 
you buy a large, unwieldy one on the principle of getting as much as possible for 
your money, ten to one but you will find that it will not flower. Rather buy a small, 
healthy young plant, with one central strong stem, and most probably it will live. 
And whenever its leaves or its soil seems to say, ‘‘I am thirsty,” give it some fresh 
rain water to drink, and it will thank you with a bright and fresh look. Do not 
make a drunkard of it by deluging it with an unnecessary amount of fluid, or it will 
grow gouty and bloated, and tell you, as plainly as it can, “I am pledged by nature 
not to take too much ! ” 

The best Fuehsias to buy are the common kinds, as they are the most hardy; and 
the best Geraniums are either the Tom Thumb or Little Davy, both of which, with their 
bright scarlet flowers, will pleasingly enliven the room. 

Very few Roses have been exhibited at any of the flower-shows as yet; we are 
therefore ignorant of the best kinds to obtain. Perhaps the Moss Rose, though ft 

I have seen very good specimens of both grown under great difficulties. You 
must not forget to water the roses well and regularly. 

All the plants which have been hitherto mentioned must be purchased in pots. 


and soil; and as great care must be exercised in the selection of both, I shall speak 
of them separately. : 

The pots for both should be about five inches across; if larger they wil] crowd the 
window-sill, and if smaller they will not be large enough for the roots to grow. If 
new pots are used, they should be well soaked in water for several hours, and then 
allowed to drain and dry before the soilis putin. If old pots are used—and they are 
quite as good as new ones,—then all the dirt and green must be carefully washed off 
with a scrubbing-brush and clean water. Ifthe stains adhere very closely, and resist 
ali your efforts, then they may be soaked in soap-water, with a little soda, and after 
this you will find all the dirt and green will rapidly disappear. It is most important 
that the pots, both inside and out, should be thoroughly clean. 

And now, having cleaned your pot and thoroughly dried it, you must prepare it for 
the soil. Over the hole in the bottom of the pot place a circular piece of broken pot, 
and then a few smaller pieces round the circular piece, so as to cover up the hole; 
then over them place a layer of green moss or chopped straw, and your pot is ready 
for the soil. Do not think that either of these two points can be omitted. It is 
most important that the drainage in every pot should be perfect, and this is accom- 
plished by observing accurately what I have just mentioned. The pieces of broken 
pot allow the water to trickle away gently from the soil, and the moss prevents the 
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will require great care and attention in cleaning, and the Damask Rese, are the best. | 


I | 
am now going to speak about Dahlias and Annuals, both of which require more skill | 
and attention than those to which I have alluded. For these you must obtain pots | 
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soil from clogging the drain-hole in your pot. Be very particular, therefore, about 
these two things. 

Next, where can soil be obtained? This is often felt to be an insurmountable 
difficulty, but there are several ways in which it can be overcome. If you reside in 
London, a good walk to Hampstead Heath or Wimbledon Common, or even to 
Primrose Hill, will place at your feet a quantity of soil. Of course, you must not 
take your donkey and cart, and bring, away a load; you would doubtless find some 
one there who would naturally and properly object. But you may take ja pocket 
handkerchief with you, and in a very short time, by turning up the turf sods with a 
large knife, collect sufficient for two or three pots. Having procured the soil, it 
must now be prepared for the Dahlia and the Annuals. 

Dahlias.—These have not been considered as window plants; and so, until lately, 
attention was not drawn to them as such. But it is found that they will grow very 
well and flower in London. I know a working man who has been a very successful 
grower. He has for several years planted his dahlia-roots about the middle of March, 
and they have always been in bloom by the end of June. He prepares the soil into 
which he plants his dahlia-root by mixing two-thirds of ordinary soil with one-third 
of sand, and in this mixture the dahlia is planted, and grows well. 

Annuals.—After the draining, as before mentioned, has been done, divide the 
remainder of the pot into three equal portions; into the first or lowest space put all 
the lumpy fibrous soil; into the middle space put a finer mixture containing some portion 
of sand; while into the topmost space put the lightest and finest soil which you can 
obtain. After you have thus filled your pots, then place them in a bucket or tub of 
clean water, and give them a soaking; and then, when they have drained, and are 


tolerably dry, they will be ready for sowing. The seeds to be sown must be sprinkled 


gently, but not too thickly, over the upper surface of the soil; and then they must be 
covered with a light dry soil, sufficiently thick to cover well the largest seeds. The 
depth of the soil must be regulated by the largeness of the seed. And then, lastly, 
the soil must be pressed gently over the seeds, and they must be left to germinate 
and grow, for you have done all that you can do. 

The best kind of annuals are:—Lobelia@ speciosa. These require plenty of light 
and plenty of moisture.—Canariensis, which bears a yellow flower just like a canary 
bird.— Virginian Stock will require good draining.—Nasturtiums, the dwarfs are 
the best. 

Nemophila is a beautiful blue flower. It requires plenty of water, and should be 
sown in sandy soil. Placed in a basket, and suspended in front of the window, few 
things look prettier. 

Convolvulus has a bright blue flower, and may be trained to grow along the out- 
side of the window-frame, or may be very prettily arranged on a flower-ladder or 
frame. There are two kinds, the major and the minor, but you will find the minor 
the best to grow. 

Any of these seeds can be easily obtained, and a pennyworth of each would be 
more than sufficient for each pot. Annuals, therefore, have this advantage over 
purchased plants, that they can be obtained at a lower price; but they have this 
disadvantage, that they require more care and attention. 

I have now given you all the necessary instruction; and I am sure that if you 
obey these rules, you will avoid many failures, and I firmly expect you will have 


many plants to reward your care and cheer your home. 
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THE WISDOM OF SHOPPING. 


As a rule, there is no economy in buying a third-rate article because it is cheap. The 
best is usually the highest price. Ofcourse in many instances, this kind of economy 
cannot be practised, because the money is not at hand; but it is well worth a thought 
whether it would not be wiser to put off buying anything at all until one can afford to 
buy it good. With children’s dresses, for example, how a good material can be passed 
from one child to another, then turned, re-turned, made up again, altered, re-fitted, 
trimmed differently, and brought out at last once more as good asnew. Ofcourse I 
am supposing now that the mother can use her fingers. If the dress has to be “ put 
out” each time, there will not be much saving. Oh, that in these days of enlighten- 
ment it were a little more usual for girls to be clever with their needles. Another 
lesson is that a thing is not necessarily good because it is expensive. Here experience 
and common sense come in. It is astonishing how soon a little attention will enable a 
person to tell at once whether a material is likely to wear, or to wash, or to shrink, or 
to fade, or to fray, or to cut, or any other horror. Like every other science, the art cf 
shopping requires learning, study,and forethought; and when it is thoroughly acquired 
by a wife or mother, she may by its aid procure comforts, and even elegances, for a 
sum which without it merely suffices for necessaries. 








RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Pure air is composed of Nitrogen, Oxygen, and a very small proportion of Carbonic 
Acid Gas. Air once breathed has lost the chief part of its Oxygen, and obtained a 
proportionate increase of Carbonic Acid Gas. | 

Therefore health requires that we breathe the same air once only. 

The solid part of our bodies is eontinually wasting, and requires to be repaired by 
fresh substances. 

Therefore food which is to repair the loss, should be taken with due regard tc the 
exercise and waste of the body. 

The fluid part of our bodies also wastes constantly; there is but one fluid in animals, 
which is water. 

Therefore water only is necessary, and no artifice can produce a better drink. 

The fluid of our bodies is to the solid, in proportion, as nine to one. 

Therefore a like proportion should prevail in the total amount of food. 

Light exercises an important influence upon the growth and vigour of animals 
and plants. 

Therefore our dwellings should freely admit the solar rays. 

Decomposing animal and vegetable substances yield various Noxious Gases which 
enter the lungs and corrupt the blood. 

Therefore all impurities should be kept away from our abodes, so as to secure a pure 
atmosphere. 

Warmth is essential to the bodily functions. 

Taepaore an equal bodily temperature should be maintained by exercise by clothing, 
or by fire. 

Exercise warms, invigorates, and purifies the body, clothing preserves the warmtk 
the body generates; fire imparts warmth externally. 

Therefore to obtain and preserve warmth, exercise and clothing are preferable tc fire. 

Fire consumes the Oxygen of the air and produces Noxious Gases. 

Therefore the air is less pure in the presence of candles, gas, or coal fire, than other- 
wise, and the deterioration should be repaired by increased ventilation. 

The skin is a highly organised membrane, full of pores, cells, blood vesse s and 
nerves; it imbibes moisture or throws it off according to the state of the atmosphere 
and the temperature of the body. It also ‘‘breathes”’ as do the lungs, though less 
actively. All the internal organs sympathise with the skin. 

Therefore it should be repeatedly cleansed. 
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HOME JOYS. 


‘‘ Sweet are the joys of home, The pilgrim’s step in vain! 
And pure as sweet, for they, Seeks Eden’s sacred ground ; 

Like dews of morn and evening come, But in Home’s holy joys, again 
To make and close the day. An Eden may be found. 


The world hath its delights, A glance of heaven to see, 
And its delusions too! To none on earth is given ; 
But Home to calmer bliss invites, And yet, a happy family 


More tranquil and more true. Is but an earlier heaven.”’ 
Barton. 








INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





No. 6.—SAMUEL SUTTON, THE LEMONADE VENDER. 


Wuitz reading the history of inventions and discoveries, one is often struck with 
both admiration and surprise, at the instruments whom it pleases Providence to make 
use of as inventors. For while it sometimes happens that men of science, furnished 
with the most valuable books and instruments, have made discoveries which have 
proved of the greatest use and bénefit to mankind, it also frequently occurs that they 
are found out, as it were accidentally, by obscure men of humble station and little 
education. So true is it, that God ‘‘ chooses the weak things of the world to confound 


| the things that are mighty,’ and shows His contempt for the vanity of the learned 


man whom “ knowledge puffeth up,’”’ by selecting as His instruments, those who have 
had no advantages of learning. It had often been desired by naval men, and those | 


|} connected with the building of ships, to find some method of disinfecting vessels, and 


purifying the atmosphere on board of them from everything unwholesome and 
pernicious. This, of course, was a want felt even more before the discovery of steam, 
than at present, because voyages were then far longer than they are now. The most 
able chemists had long applied themselves in vain to the task of endeavouring to find 
some way of rendering harmless the noxious atmosphere on board ship, especially when 
there had been sickness, and in this way of improving the health of sailors. In 1740, 
however, a method was discovered, but not by any scientific society or school of 
medicine. The new mode of disinfecting ships, came from the laboratory of a humble 
lemonade manufacturer in London. | 

Samuel Sutton, a native of Alfreston, had never gone through any course of scientific 
study, which might be supposed likely to place him among the celebrated inventors. 
Having in his youth served under the celebrated Duke of Marlborough, he afterwards 
gave up the profession of a soldier in order to keep a kind of coffee-house in London, 
in which, among other refreshments, a quantity of lemonade was made and sold., It 
was in his spare time, that he succeeded in discovering a simple mode of disinfecting 
ships, by means of establishing a communication by pipes with the fire in the kitchen. 

Samuel Sutton died in 1752, leaving a name held in honour from his having first 
discovered a mode of so largely benefiting the interesting class of mariners. 
His method of ventilation has, indeed, been surpassed by later discovery, but as the 
Jirst to have invented anything so useful, he must always be an object of gratitude to 


sailors. 
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‘Mother, I’ve heard all about it—I’ll be careful for your sake.” 


Wick the Suilor; 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pauty, Author of ‘‘ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &e. 
Chapter Seventh. 


CHANGES AT WILLOW FARM. 


THREE years passed, during which many changes took place among 
the inhabitants of Willow Farm. Not long after Dick sailed on his 
second voyage, Farmer Vincent took his son Willie to Exeter, to 
apprentice him to a bookseller in the town, who had known his parents 
in their young days. No trade could be more suitable for a youth of 
intellectual tastes, whose health was not strong enough for out-door 
work. This time, however, the Farmer sighed as he parted with his. 
eldest son, he had so hoped that one, at least, of his boys would follow 
the steps of their father and keep the old Farm flourishing after his 
death. Yetalthough his sons had disappointed him, a way of keeping 
up the: old. Homestead presented itself, which eventually prevented it 





from passing into other hands than those of his own family: 
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settee 


A young farmer in the neighbourhood, who had long considered 
Hannah Vincent just what a farmer’s wife should be, offered not only to 
assist her father, but to invest a good sum.in the Farm, and to be 
accepted as his future son in law. 

Farmer Vincent had known Charles Tucker from a boy, and after due 
consideration, consented to the young man’s proposals. He very soon 
appreciated the comfort and relief of having such an able assistant. 
On one of Dick’s visits home, Willie was summoned from Exeter to be 
present at his sister’s marriage, which would not, however, take her away 
from her home, as, to the great satisfaction of her parents, Hannah and 
her husband were still to reside at Willow Farm. 

During the three years in which all these events occurred, Dick had 
accompanied Captain Turner on several voyages. He had visited 
various ports of Europe and Africa, had made one voyage to India, and 
although once shipwrecked, and at another time narrowly escaping being 
taken by pirates, his love for a seafaring life had lost none of its 


_ intensity. 


The early part of the present century, in which period the chief events 
of our story took place, found Kurope the scene of war and struggles for 
power. The nations of this continent, however, were disturbed in their 


own contentions by the aspect of France. The ambition of Napoleon 


Buonaparte, which aimed at emulating Alexander and Cesar, and 
becoming the conqueror of Europe, roused them to unite their forces, 
and preserve the balance of power. 
For a long time England held aloof, till roused by the fearful waste of 
human life caused by the ambition of one man, the nation rose to arms. 
It remained for Wellington and Blucher at Waterloo, to teach Napoleon 


| that he made a mistake in seeking a conquest which had roused all 


Europe against him. 

But this coming so quickly after the Peninsular war and other contests, 
made it necessary for England to obtain soldiers and sailors for the army 
and navy by the means of recruiting sergeants and the Press-Gang. 

There was certainly a kind of freedom of action in the man who enlisted 
for a soldier, but how often after the fatal shilling had been accepted 
would the young recruit feel the fetters that bound him, and deeply 
mourn over what had been done in amoment of infatuation, discontent, 
or drunkenness. It was at this period, somewhere about the year 1813, 
that the circumstances occurred at Bideford to which the foregoing 
account of Dick Vincent’s early days is only an introduction. 

In the spring of 1813, when he had been at home about a week, his 
mother one day returned from market rather earlier than usual, in a state 
of painful anxiety. 
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‘‘Why, Mary,” said her husband, as with heated face and full of 


| excitement she entered the house, ‘‘ what aileth thee?” 

‘¢PDick! where is Dick!” she cried, turning from him. 

‘¢ Somewhere in the town,” he replied, “ but ”— 

She interrupted him frantically. ‘‘Let him be found,’ were the 
breathless words, as she rushed towards the Farm yard door crying out, 
‘‘ Here Ned, Tom, some of you’”’— 

‘‘ What be doing of, Mary?” cried her husband in a low, calm tone as 
with a firm hand he drew her into the kitchen, while a sudden thought 
of what might have caused his wife’s alarm, made his own face grow 
very white. 

‘Tf it’s the Press-gang,”’ he said, ‘‘ we’d better be quiet about it, Mary. 
V’ll go and find Dick.” 

The Farmer took up his hat and quickly left the house. 

His manner and his words calmed Mrs. Vincent; she had the good 
sense to see that her husband was right. Any stir or commotion about 
her boy amongst those of her household would be talked of in the town, 
and do more harm than good. Mary Vincent threw off her bonnet and 
shawl, and by making herself busy with domestic duties, quieted her 
troubled face before Hannah came in to help in preparing dinner. 

Farmer Vincent, on leaving the Farm, turned his steps towards the 
Quay. He rightly supposed that the men employed by government to 
obtain sailors for the navy would be found amongst the shipping 
at the chief landing place. As he walked on his heart sank within him, 
at the thought of what a prize his son Dick would be for the Press gang. 
A tall handsome youth, full of health and vigour, with more than three 
years’ experience of a seafaring life, and every inch a sailor-—just the 
youth to rise in the navy in those days of war and bloodshed. But to 
the good Farmer this prospect of advancement was as nothing; what 
compensation would prize money be for a shattered constitution, or 
mutilated limbs? Should he rest quietly at the prospect of his brave boy 
being food for powder, or allow him to be butchered to satisfy the 
ambition of one man! 

No, no, the perils of the sea were bad enough, but the thought that to 
these would be added the horrors of war, and the evil example then so 
common in the navy, made the strong man tremble. He had walked 
the full length of the Quay without meeting Dick, and he turned into 
the High Street with a sinking fear at his heart. 

He had scarcely gone twenty steps before he spied his boy coming 
towards him, with a look of surprise on his face. It was a thing so 
remarkable to meet his father in the town at that hour, especially on 
market day. 
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He greeted him in the hearty voice of a sailor, but his father’s low 
‘‘hush,’”? and serious look, checked the outburst in a moment. And 
when the Farmer, taking: his son by the arm, led him hastily by a narrow 
back street towards home, Dick walked by his side in wondering silence, 
Not till they reached the Farm gate did Farmer Vincent speak, then 


he said, 
‘The Press gang be here, Dick; for thee mother’s sake don’t ’ee 


venture out o’ doors till they be gone, ye mustn’t break her heart, lad.” 


‘¢Father,’’? replied the young sailor in a low firm voice, ‘‘I hadn’t 
heard that they were here, I’ll keep to leeward of such pirates you may 
depend. Does motherknow, yet?’ he added anxiously as they approached 


the house. 
‘“Yes, boy, but don’t ’ee talk of it; they won’t fancy perhaps, that 


‘there be sailors in a farm house if us keeps it quiet, and you stay to 


home till they’m gone.” 

‘‘That I will, father,’’ he replied as they entered. 

The dinner was on the table and the farm servants filing in, but Mrs. 
Vincent had eyes only for her son. He saw her pale face light up with 
pleasure at his appearance, and hastening to her side, he pressed her 


hand quietly and whispered, 
‘¢Mother, I’ve heard all about it ; don’t be anxious, I’ll be careful for 


your sake.”’ 








MY NEIGHBOUR’S BABY. 








‘‘ Across in my neighbour’s window, 
With its drapings ofsatin and lace, 

I see, “neath its flowing ringlets, 
A baby’s innocent face. 

His feet, in crimson slippers, 
Are tapping the polished glass, 

And the crowd in the street look upward, 
And nod and smile as they pass. 


Just here in my cottage window, 
Catching flies in the sun, 

With a patched and faded apron, 
Stands my own little one. 

His face is as pure and handsome 
As the baby’s over the way, 

And he keeps my heart from breaking 
At my toiling, every day. 


Sometimes when the day is ended, 
And I sit in the dusk to rest, 
With the face of my sleeping darling 
Hugged close to my lonely breast, 
I pray that my neighbour’s baby 
May not catch heaven’s roses all, 
But that some may crown the forehead 
Of my loved one, as they fall. 





And when I draw the stockings 
From his little weary feet, 

And kiss the rosy dimples 
In his limbs so round and sweet, 

I think of the dainty garments 
Some little children wear, 

And that my God withholds them 
From mine so pure and fair. 


May God forgive my envy,— 
I know not what I said; 
My heart is crushed and troubled,— 
My neighbour’s boy is dead! 
I saw the little coffin 
As they carried it out to-day ;— 
A mother’s heart is breaking 
In the mansion over the way. 


The light is fair in my window; 
The flowers bloom at my door; 

My boy is chasing the sunbeams 
That dance on the cottage floor. 

The roses of health are blooming 
On my darling’s cheek to-day, 


| But the baby is gone from the window 


Of the mansion over the way.” 
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MY SISTER’S STORY. 


“ AricE,” said Mabel Green to her cousin and schoolfellow, “there’s a black 
servant coming with Miss Whittle, won’t it seem funny, and of course she will sleep 
at the foot of her mistress’s bed on a mat. I shall ask Miss Reymond if I may sit 
next her in class, for I suppose she is not very clever, though I heard some one say 
she is sixteen; I expect her parents are very rich; she is coming to day, Miss 
Reymond said.” 

How long this conversation would have lasted, I know not, if Miss Reymond the 
head English teacher had not called us into tea. She then informed fhe young ladies 
of the arrival of Miss Whittle, and requested them to make no noise as she was very 
tired and wished to rest, and we might therefore go into the garden and amuse 
ourselves in whatever way we thought fit. 

As Alice left the house, Mabel came running up and asked her to help her 
weed her garden, for Miss Burton gave every girl a small piece of ground, and provided 
three sets of tools for the use of the school. 

‘* Alice,” said Mabel after they had been raking and weeding for some time, “have 
you seen Miss Whittle or her ayah, who is I suppose an ugly old black woman with 
flat nose and great earrings in her big ears, and lots of rings on her black old 
hands.” 

‘“No, Mabel, I have not, but I saw four large trunks marked ‘ Whittle, passenger to 
Southampton from Madras, and London to Arlington,’ also I heard Miss Reymond say 
the name of the ship was the “ Europa.” Why! Alice, that’s the name of papa’s 
ship! I wonder if it is the same.” 

‘“‘T should not think so,” said Alice, and there was a long pause. 
Mabel’s busy brain was hard at work. 


But meanwhile 


‘Come in do, Alice and Mabel, I have nearly pulled my arms out of their sockets 


ringing the bell; you seem in such a brown study that you can’t hear.” 

“Young ladies,” said Miss Burton when all were assembled, ‘there must be no 
practising this evening in the music room, as Miss Whittle’s bedroom is just over it ; 
she is much fatigued with her long journey, and I do not wish her to be disturbed. 
You may now prepare your lessons for to-morrow.” 

“Dear me, mighty particular about our new pupils for once,” exclaimed Louisa 
Lennox. ‘‘ Oh, I wonder how long it will last.”’ 

‘‘Louisa Lennox, go to the study and wait there till I come,” said Miss Reymond, of 


whose presence we were not aware, “and young ladies, have the goodness to continue, 


your studies.” And poor Louisa, had indeed to pay dearly for her foolish speech, for 
when at length she came down, her eyes were very red with crying, and she was 
silent all the rest of the evening. 

“Please Miss Wilson can Ai bring hin supper, it’s ’alf past eight ho clock.” 

These words were spoken by a consequential housemaid, who was sporting a large 


green bow unknown to Miss Burton. 
‘“T wonder,” said Mabel, “if Miss Whittle will come to breakfast to-morrow, and 


where she will sit.” 

Our curiosity was gratified next morning by seeing a rather tall, handsome, fascin- 
ating girl, with dark flashing eyes, and beautiful long eyelashes sweeping her sweet 
face, her rosy lips parting displayed a row of shining white teeth. I believed she had 
a slight tinge of negro blood in her veins; she wore a delicate dress of Indian 
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texture, richly embroidered, and round her slender waist was a red sash, and a bow of 
the same colour ornamented her unusually long hair. 

‘Young ladies, allow me to introduce you to Miss Clara Whittle, of whose arrival |, 
you are allaware.” And Miss Burtonthen turned to Miss Reymond, saying, “I will 
leave Miss Clarain your care.” As soon as she (Miss Burton) had gone, many curious 
eyes were turned on the new comer, andnumerous were the comments made on her 
appearance and dress. “I don’t think she is very pretty,” said one; “‘she has got nice cyes 
andteeth ” added another. ‘I wish my hair was as long as hers,” exclaimed a third, 

“‘ Alice,” said Mabel Green, “‘ does she not wear a pretty dress, and a watch and chain 
too! Ah, I mean to ask her if the Captain of the ship she came in was Captain 
Green, and if the “ Europa” was a big ship, my papa’s was.” 

“IT can’t talk to you now Mabel, dear; after schoolI will chat to you as much as you 
like,” and Alice commenced writing again with praiseworthy zeal. 

Miss Whittle had a page of grammar to learn, and she sat down beside Mabel, to 
that young lady’s infinite delight. 

At first she (Miss Whittle) paid great attention to her lesson, but gradually her 
lovely eyes wandered from the book to the other girls round the room. 

In recreation hour many were the offers made to her. 

‘Shall I lend yousome books? Will you have a swing? Do play croquet with us.” 

‘Thank you,” replied she, ‘‘I would rather sit here and watch you.” 

“Oh! dearme! we would, would we; too proud to enjoy ourselves; no doubt father 
a pickle Nabob with yellow face and vile temper, or perhaps a poor pale-faced 
Missionary.” 

“Oh! Julia, how can you be so unkind? You should not say that, besides it is so 
rude,” said Alice, who was always kind and considerate. And then turning to Clara, 
who had heard the last part of Julia’s unkind speech, she added, ‘ Would you like to 
go to the little study? ” 

“Thank you, I should like it _— all things, if you will come too,” and taking 
Alice’s arm in a friendly manner they resorted thither; and here the lonely girl laid 
open her heart to sympathising Alice. She had left a dear and only sister who had 
had the fever, and the doctor said there was every possibility of her going into a 
decline, and besides this, she was in a strange place, and had no friends near. 
“ But,” added she, “you will be my friend now, will you not, Miss Townsend, and 
then I shall not be quite so sad.” 

“Oh, yes, dear, I will love you with all my heart,” exclaimed kind Alice, kissing 
the trembling girl warmly, and thus their friendship was sealed. And Alice helped her 
friend to the best of her ability in her studies, so that she (Clara) made considerable 
progress. 

One of the great delights of Miss Burton’s scholars was in bathing, which at 
Arlington was mostly enjoyable, and when Clara bathed she showed her superiority 
over the others in the watery element, for she swam, as Mabel said, like a fish. She 
tried to teach that young lady to float, but without success, for she would struggle and 
scream directly she (Clara) loosed her hold of her. 

Towards the end of the bathing season, Miss Burton promised to take the girls in 
little boats to a small island about three miles off the coast of Arlington, and as soon 
as a favourable opportunity occurred they went, two servants accompanying them to 
attend to the provisions, of which there was both plenty and variety. The short 
voyage there was very pleasant, and when they reached their destination the girls 








dispersed themselves in small parties, wandering about at their own sweet will, Clara 
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of course with her friends, Alice and Mabel. They went all over the island and on the 
ridge of sand surrounding it, and then they gathered flowers, and made garlands and 
wreaths for their hair. But while thus pleasantly occupied, they were interrupted by 
the gong summoning them to tea, which was set out on the only spot of even ground 
on the charming islet, and all assembled, but Alice, paid ample justice to the good 
things provided. Never was tea so well made, or bread so sweet. 

“Why, Alice, you are having no tea. What’s the matter, darling. You look so 
sad—does your head ache? ” 

1} ‘Qh, never mind me, Clara dear, my head does not ache, but such a curious feeling 

has come over me that something dreadful is going to happen! But, ah,’tis foolish 
giving way to fancy thus, please don’t tell the others,” and then she tried to eat a 
few strawberries. 

After tea they again dispersed, the friends of course together. 

“Tet us go down by the sea and gather shells,” said Clara, desirous of turning 
Alice’s thoughts into another channel. ‘‘ Ah, here’s.a pretty one,” and she held a 
little cockle shell to view ; ‘‘ do let’s look for some more, I should like to have a nice 
collection of them, and seaweed tooif we can mountit. Will you help me, Alice? ” 

“Oh yes, Clara, and I have a nice box at home that will do to put them in; but 
just look at that dark cloud coming up from the land. The wind seems to be rising, and i, 
blows cold, doesn’tit? I expectit is nearly time to start. Perhaps we ought to goto 
the boats and call Miss Burton’s attention to the cloud, and it seems to be increasing.’’ 
But when they reached the boats they found Miss Burton and Miss Reymond there 
before them. ‘The three were sent to call the others, who were dispersed in different 
parts of the island, but when all were assembled, and the boats just about to start, 
Mabel was missed. Two of the boats started, Miss Reymond, and six of the 
girls, being left in the largest to wait for the missing one; but still she did not 
come, and the boatmen urged speed, for the wind was rising, and the other boats were 


almost out of sight, for with the cloud came a slight fog. At last Mabel came running } 


up, she had been trying to restore to life a little unfledged bird that had dropped 
from its nest. | 

When at length they started, the boat made no way after they had gone about one 
mile from the island, and all efforts of the boatmen could not prevent her from 
drifting back again. On they went at headlong speed, the strength of the men being 
of no avail against the now high wind and raging sea. If she touches that rock all 
must be lost. It was an exciting moment to all, but at length the dangerous rock is 
passed and they reach the land. The men seize the rope and endeavour to draw the 
boat further up, but without success. 

“Now, ladies, jump out directly we teli you, we shan’t be able to hold her up when 
that wave comes. Quick!” and all scrambled to get out. All had done so but 
Clara and Alice, and the latter was just endeavouring to leave the boat, when a 
gigantic wave broke and dragged the boat with its receding waters. Alice and her 
friend shrieked wildly for help, but this was of no avail; on and on they drifted till 
the island was lost from their sight; the boat would have sunk several times had not 
Clara baled the water out with her hat, and thus succeeded in keeping it afloat. 
Meanwhile it was growing dark, so that she was not able to see a fishing boat which 
lay anchored across their path. Presently they struck against it, and they soon 
found themselves struggling in the waves. 


(To be continued.) 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. 















































No.7.—THHE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Next in importance to the British Museum stands the National 
Gallery—an evidence of English refinement and taste. In a country like 
ours, which has been described sneeringly as ‘‘a nation of shopkeepers” 
—of which appellation however we are all proud—we are glad to 
notice that the Fine Arts come in for a share of our attention; and that 
the elevating tendencies of Poetry, Painting, Music, and Sculpture 
are not altogether neglected by us. 

A brief description therefore of the origin and progress of the National 
Gallery of Pictures (especially those by British Artists) we think will be 
acceptable to our readers. 

The British National Gallery of Pictures was founded in 1824, during 
the administration of the Earl of Liverpool, by the purchase of the 
collection of John Julius Angerstein, Esq., consisting of thirty-eight 
pictures, comprising nine specimens of the British School. This collection, 
which thus formed the nucleus of the present National Gallery, was 
secured to the nation by a grant of Parliament, voted April 2nd, 1824; 
and it was opened to the public in the house of Mr. Angerstein in Pall 
Mall, on May the 10th of that year. 

In 1828 the Collection was increased by the liberal donation of sixteen 
pictures from Sir George Beaumont, including among them five works of 
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| the British School; and in 1831 it was enriched by the valuable 


bequest of the Rev. William Holwell Carr, comprising, however, only one 
English picture. 

Up to the year 1847, nearly a quarter of a century after its foundation, 
the National Gallery contained only forty-one pictures of the British 
School; but on December the 22nd of that year it was greatly increased 
by the munificent donation of Robert Vernon, Esq., who presented by 
deed of gift to the Trustees of the National Gallery, a collection of one 
hundred and fifty-seven pictures, all, with only two exceptions, by painters 
of the British School. And on the 25th of September, 1856, the National 
Collection was further largely increased by the acquisition, in pursuance 
of an order of the Court of Chancery, of the great bequest of Joseph 
Mallord William Turner, R.A., consisting of about one hundred finished 
oil pictures, and some thousand drawings and sketches in water colours, &c. 

The National Gallery British School, now, with the exception of the 
Turners, temporarily exhibited at South Kensington, contains three 
hundred and sixty pictures by eighty-eight masters of British birth or 
descent, nearly all presented or bequeathed to the Trustees. Complete 
lists of the donations and bequests, and of the Turner drawings and 
sketches exhibited ta the public, will be found at the end of a neatly- 
printed catalogue, which may be purchased of any of the attendants. 

We will just take a glance at the most beautiful and striking objects 
which surround us. Majestically grand, and true to life, we pause 
before Sir THomas LAawreEnoz’s representation of the great John Philip 
Kemble in the character of ‘‘Hamlet,’’—truly the canvas speaks. The 
Play Scene in ‘‘Hamlet,” by Dante Mactisz, is also admirable. Further 
on we have another creation of our ‘‘immortal bard”’ rendered very 
felicitously in Sir Gzoraz Braumont’s Landscape, with Jaques and the 
Wounded Stag. But we must passon; and glancing at HocAartu’s series 
of Domestic Scenes, GarnsBorouGH’s delightful landscapes, LANDsHER’s 
noble and life-like animals; not forgetting TuRNER’s ever-varied and 
ever-pleasing pictures—proofs of his great skill as a painter, and the 
versatility of his genius—we turn over our Catalogue and rest awhile, 
and feel both delighted and instructed. On our return, we notice 
Sir Coartes EastTLaKke’s beautiful picture of Christ lamenting over 
Jerusalem, which is indeed admirable. 

The Gallery is open to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays; and on Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, to students 
only. It is open from Zen to Five, or till dusk, from October until May, 
and from Zen to Siz, from May the Ist, inclusive, until the middle of 


September. 
GrorcE RymeEr. 
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THE EARTH’S CRUST. 


In writing upon Geology I will first endeavour to explain a few 
principles which form the basis or foundation of the whole matter, and a 
knowledge of which is necessary to the thorough comprehension of my 
subject. 

The term ‘“‘ matter,’ as applied in scientific considerations, comprehends 
all the materials which form the earth we live on, together with the 
vapoury gases which surround it, and which have received the name of 
atmosphere or air: in fact, by the above expression, is meant anything 
and everything which has an existence or a place in the great system of 
the universe. : 

This ‘‘matter,’’ although it is seen to exist in such various and endless 
forms, such as trees, flowers, rocks, water, air, &c., consists of but sixty- 
three different elements or materials, which, by combinations of different 
quantities and proportions, produce the numberless animal, vegetable, 
and mineral bodies now existing on our globe’s surface. It is thought 
probable from the results of experiments, that all these bodies can exist 
in the three forms, solid, liquid and gaseous, although some gases have 
not yet been brought over to the liquid state. The form, out of these 


amount of heat imparted to it, a statement that may easily be demon- 
strated by putting a piece of lead, tin, or any substance of the kind in an 
iron pot, which is then placed on the fire; the metal will be seen to melt 
after being subject to the heat of the fire for some little time, thus 
assuming the liquid form. Again, if a glass of water be exposed to the 
sun’s rays, or a saucepan filled with the same liquid be placed on the 
fire, the water in each case will gradually but imperceptibly pass off in 
vapour, and thus assume the gaseous or vapoury form. The temperature 
or degree of heat required to effect this change varies considerably with 
the different elements, some requiring a temperature more than 1000 
times greater than others to bring them from the solid to the liquid state, 
or from the liquid to the gaseous. | 

This being the case, and the temperature of our globe being subject to 
no great extreme of heat, it may be inferred that most bodies retain their 
solid form in our temperature. This is at once seen to be the fact, it 
being noticeable, however, that although there are only two elements, 
bromine and quicksilver, which remain liquid at the common temperature 
of the globe, there are several which are found to exist in a vapoury or 
gaseous state, and are therefore called gases. 

The compounds formed by the combination of various elements, as has 
been before stated, consist of three classes—animal, vegetable, and 
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mineral, the study of all three divisions entering more or less into 
geological researches. The earth is therefore composed of these elements, 
either in a pure or combined form, but, from various reasons, it is thought 
most probable that the heat is so great in the earth’s interior that there 
all the elements are in a molten or liquid condition, while the firm ground 
we stand upon is but a mere crust or covering of solid matter. 

It will be seen from this that the interior of the earth is inaccessible, 
even if if were otherwise possible to reach it, and that consequently the 
Geologist can only study this outer covering, which, however, offers an 
easy and interesting field of investigation. This being the case, the 
science of Geology may be said to comprehend all things connected with 
the study of this thin, solid rind of the earth, which, from its various 
contortions and upheavals of strata, affords every facility for the intelligent 
and enquiring student’s close consideration. 

The earth, having originally existed in an entirely molten condition, 
somewhat resembling that in which we at present see the sun, cooled 
gradually by radiation, and, in consequence of this cooling, began by 
degrees to become solid on the outside and to contract. This consolida- 
tion and contraction continuing, in time a covering of solid matter was 
formed, which, however, from the difference in the density of various parts 
of the earth at that period, was covered with numerous depressions or 
hollows which received the waters suspended in the atmosphere, thus 
forming the beds of immense oceans. Various agencies, however, have 
conduced to alter the position and composition of these ‘‘ Primitive 
Rocks,” as the matter composing this first crust has been termed. In 
course of time the action of the rivers, atmosphere, rain and many other 
things wore away particles from the surface of these rocks, which 
particles were carried down by the rivers to the ocean bed, and there 
deposited, forming after a continuance of the operation for some time, a 
deposit or layer of a little different appearance and composition from 
that surface upon which it was deposited. The inhabitants of the ocean 
likewise added their contribution in the form of their dead carcases, and 
in instances when possible their shells. ‘This, however, was not the only 
manner in which the ancient or first-formed rocks were covered over, for 
then, as in our own day, the earth was subject to volcanic eruptions, 
which, breaking through the crust already formed, poured forth streams 
of lava and melted matter. ‘This, whenit had cooled and hardened, was, 
like the other rock, partially worn away by the action of water, the worn 
particles contributing in a large measure to the sediments then being 
deposited on the sea bottom. 

These volcanic eruptions however served another end, no less important 
than that already mentioned; for they did not confine themselves to 
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merely ejecting vast quantities of melted mineral matter, but, in many 
places, considerably raised one portion of the earth’s surface, while another 
portion was correspondingly lowered, thus, in many instances, altering 
the position of sea and land, the former frequently covering that part 
which had previously been dry land, some part of the sea bottom on the 
other hand being changed into firm ground. 

This exchange of position of land and water it will be seen must have 
produced much irregularity in the deposit of the formation at the bottom 
of the sea, as well as altered its character in some slight degree, for the 
surface of the land would now, in many parts, be not the primitive or 
original rocks, but that deposit which had been formed under the sea 
and had been raised from that position by volcanic action. In this 
manner, particles of these formations, together with some from the lava 
or granitic rocks, would be carried with other impurities of animal and 
vegetable life by the rivers, to form a deposit of a different nature to 
that already collected in the ocean’s bed. 

Besides these ways in which the older rocks became covered by 
formations differing from them in appearance and composition, other 
means have been used, but those already mentioned will be sufficient to 
illustrate the different agents employed to form the present solid crust, || 
which consists of layers or strata of different composition extending miles 
in a downward direction, these deposits being frequently intersected with 
veins of metals, granite and other matter of volcanic or igneous origin. 

As it has taken many, many years to bring the earth to its present 
condition, and as many changes have taken place during that time, it is 
certain that the appearance of the land must have been extremely varied 
at the different Geological epochs. At one time lofty mountain tops are 
towering up into heaven, hiding their peaks in the cloudy firmament, 
while at their feet is a luxuriant vegetation and fish of uncommon 
shape and size disport themselves in the billowy ocean; at another time 
where they were seen to stand they now are seen no more, no rich profusion 
of vegetation charms the eye; but in its stead the untiring and ever 
restless sea with ceaseless roll beats its fierce waves against the sides of a 
rock rising but a little way out of the ocean, the onlyvisible representative 
of those vast monsters which but a comparatively short time since seemed 
immovable and grand in their changelessness. 

The former part of this chapter has shown us that, although the 
principal part of our earth’s crust is made up of sedimentary deposits or 
formation accumulated in the form of sediment brought down by the 
river from the inland district, a deposit of the same character does not con- 
tinue for much more than 500 or 1,000 ft. before its place is superseded 
by a formation of a different type. On this account these deposits are 
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divided by Geologists into Periods and the Periods into systems. The 
divisions are as follows, the most recent formations being mentioned first. 








PERIODS. SERIES OR SYSTEMS. 
. Pliocen i 
Tertiary ocene, Miocene, and 
Eocene. 


Secondary Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Triassic. 


Permian, Carboniferous, 
Old Red Sandstone, Silurian, 


Primary 
: Cambrian.and Laurentian. 


Although, when placed in a tabular form, the systems appear to follow 
one another without a break in their succession, they do not occur so in 
reality, for in many cases entire series are unrepresented in particular 
localities while in the same districts beds of other systems are well 
developed. 

But although many of the systems are sometimes absent,'it never occurs 
that the order of formation is departed from, for a system lower in the 
scale given above is never found resting upon one higher up and con- 
sequently of more recent date. 

On this account Geology furnishes great assistance to all mining and 
engineering enterprises and undertakings. ‘To take an example, it is-seen 
by the table already given that the Permian system rests immediately 
upon the carboniferous, a formation in which our store of coal is found , 
and that the Devonian occurs directly underneath it; if therefore an 
engineer, seeking for a good situation to sink a coal shaft, found the first 
stratum he came to, upon boring through the soil, belonged to the 
Permian system, he would be likely to find coal at no great depth, while 
ifthe Devonian were met with instead he would feel certain no coal would 
be found, however deep he might sink the shaft. 

From what has already been said it may be seen that all the mineral 
wealth which exists, and which plays an important part in raising a 
country to rank and affluence, is drawn from the earth’s solid crust, a 
thorough acquaintance with which Geology endeavours to impart to the 
student, and it is a subject worth while dwelling upon to think with what a 
just and impartial hand the more valuable minerals are dispersed, and what 
a source, from first to last, mineral substances are for the employment 
of labour of every kind and every degree. Labour being so intimately 
connected with the practical portions of Geology, it is but right that the 
laborious workman, whose original source of work is unearthed from the 
depths of the globe, should be acquainted, to however small an extent, 
with some of the leading facts of Geology. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OLD MAIDS AND OTHERS. 


(AN EXTRACT.) 


Tue children in our nursery—those objects of our tenderest solicitude, 
what will they become in after years? Will they, in turn the parents of 
a future generation, carry on the family honours to a later age? Shall 
a long line of children’s children bear our family standard through many 
of the corridors of coming time? It may be so, or it may be that somo 
at least will live a life of singlehood, leaving the standard faded and 
furled. 

It is of such as these that we wish to speak, but we will leave the 
bachelors alone, and confine our attention to the unmarried of the fair 
sex, who unfortunately bear the opprobrious title of ‘‘ Old Maids.” 

A lady who fears to tell her age at forty, is often only too proud of it 
at seventy. It is a painful sight to see an old maid endeavouring to 
appear a young one; to mark the tinted cheek, the dyed or false ringlets, 
the unbecoming youthful style of dress, the mincing trip, and affectation 
of youth in voice and manner, and the evident jealousy of others in the 
wearying attempt at competition. , 

Neglected herself, she seeks to underrate the personal or social 
advantages of the objects of her envy. But let us turn to one of a more 
pleasing character. 

There is the old maid whom we can scarcely bring ourselves to call 
such; as applied to heritseemsa misnomer. Active, cheerful, unselfish, 
with something of the freshness of younger days, lingering side by side 
with the self-respect and dignity of added years,—with her there is no 
affectation or concealment; she tells you pleasant stories of the some 
thirty or forty years of her life-experience since she was first of age, 
prefacing them by saying, ‘‘ Many years ago, when I was young.’”’ She 
is the loved ‘‘ auntie ’’ among her relatives, the kind and trusted counsellor 
of her acquaintances, the gentle, almost mother-like nurse in sickness,— 
hers is a useful life, and certainly an honouredone. And though she 
has had her time of gloom and doubt, when she felt that her whole 
energies were expended for others, while no exclusive and more absorb- 
ing affection awaited herself in return, yet the satisfaction of having 
performed her duty in her day and generation, and the many proofs of 
respect around her, cheer the hours of solitude and reflection. Besides, 
perhaps she has higher consolation than this; perhaps she feels that in 
serving the least of those about her, she has done it unto Him who did 
so "much for her. She can sweetly lay her affections and her service 
at the feet of the Master. He will remember her in the great day of 
award. 

I will now offer a little friendly advice to our ‘‘ single sisters.”’ 

If you wish to be respected, do not dress youthfully when arrived at a 
certain age; do not affect the sprightliness of youth by a foreed gaiety so 
painful to witness, or rush into society with the mad hope of commanding 
the attention and admiration of former days. On the other hand, do not 
shrink from the social circle with bashful sensitiveness and lackadaisical 
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ennui, or give way to fidgetty_ habits and nervous fancies. Avoid the 
ascetic disposition, stern determined manner, and harsh and bitter tones 
which characterize sometimes an otherwise estimable spinster, whose 
harshness is only in appearance, arising from long pent-up feelings and 
disappointed hopes, and especially from being compelled to act the part 
of an ‘‘ unprotected female.’”? Do not yield to envy or discontent, or take 
hard views of life. The world is not so heartless as you fancy it to be; 
there are still hearts waiting to open to the touch of genial feeling on 
your own part, to re-echo a sentiment of kindly regard, and that will not 
betray your trust. 

A word in passing to our young maids. It is very natural for you to 
be looking forward to a happy marriage. But do not be too sure of it; 
do not set your hearts too much upon it. Be prepared to be happy, 
whether married or single. In either case you may lead useful lives; 
desire to lead a useful life rather than a brilliant one, to be the pattern 
rather than the envy of your age. It has been remarked that the reason 
why so many girls remain unmarried, is the present extravagant style of 
dress and living, spending and going about. This state of things 
frightens all prudent young men, and however they may like to laugh, 
and amuse themselves with our ‘fast girls,’’ they will not make them 
their wives. Cultivate habits of neatness, industry, frugality, and 
permit not more showy accomplishments to usurp the intellectual vigour, 
refinement and taste, or be considered as a substitute for modest feeling 
and those lovely domestic traits which form the delight and ornament 
of home. | 

We will finish our paper with a plea for ‘ Old Maids.’ Let us implead 
with all the world on their behalf. You who are married, with your 
wealth of domestic love and enjoyment, look not harshly, unsympathizingly 
on your less favoured sisters. Some of them have much of the feeling 


| of motherhood, without the name; they too can look into the blue depths 


of your baby’s eyes, and bless the little stranger with loving benison; 
they too are capable of every tender affection, and possess the instinctive 
longing for appreciation, friendship, home. You young unmarried 
ladies, yet in the dreamland of youth, look kindly on the old maid. 
Once she was young like you, had hopes, feelings, perhaps chances, as 
you have now, till the blight fell on her warm affections which curtained 
forever the hopes of earth. Perhaps the hand lies mouldering in the 
grave which otherwise would long ere this have encircled her now 
attenuated finger with the golden pledge of wedded love. 

Finally, you of both sexes, young and old, who form the social world, 
speak gently, act considerately towards one on whom the shadows of 
time have rested thickly. Let her enjoy even now that association of 
holy brotherhood and sisterhood which to those of our single sisters who 
are sisters in Christ, will prove a foretaste of the full companionship of 
Heaven, where ‘they neither marry nor are given in marriage.’— 
Extracted from an excellent little paper entitled ‘‘OuD Matps,” published by 
W. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OLD MAIDS AND OTHERS. 


(AN EXTRACT.) 


Tux children in our nursery—those objects of our tenderest solicitude, 
what will they become in after years? Will they, in turn the parents of 
a future generation, carry on the family honours to a later age? Shall 
a long line of children’s children bear our family standard through many 
of the corridors of coming time? It may be so, or it may be that some 
at least will live a life of singlehood, leaving the standard faded and 
furled. 

It is of such as these that we wish to speak, but we will leave the 
bachelors alone, and confine our attention to the unmarried of the fair 
sex, who unfortunately bear the opprobrious title of ‘* Old Maids.” 

A lady who fears to tell her age at forty, is often only too proud of it 
at seventy. It is a painful sight to see an old maid endeavouring to 
appear a young one; to mark the tinted cheek, the dyed or false ringlets, 
the unbecoming youthful style of dress, the mincing trip, and affectation 
of youth in voice and manner, and the evident jealousy of others in the 
wearying attempt at competition. , 

Neglected herself, she seeks to underrate the personal or social 
advantages of the objects of her envy. But let us turn to one of a more 
pleasing character. 

There is the old maid whom we can scarcely bring ourselves to call 
such; as applied to heritseemsa misnomer. Active, cheerful, unselfish, 
with something of the freshness of younger days, lingering side by side 
with the self-respect and dignity of added years,—with her there is no 
affectation or concealment; she tells you pleasant stories of the some 
thirty or forty years of her life-experience since she was first of age, 
prefacing them by saying, ‘‘ Many years ago, when I was young.”’ She 
is the loved ‘‘ auntie ’’ among her relatives, the kind and trusted counsellor 
of her acquaintances, the gentle, almost mother-like nurse in sickness,— 
hers is a useful life, and certainly an honoured one. And though she 
has had her time of gloom and doubt, when she felt that her whole 
energies were expended for others, while no exclusive and more absorb- 
ing affection awaited herself in return, yet the satisfaction of having 
performed her duty in her day and generation, and the many proofs of 
respect around her, cheer the hours of solitude and reflection. Besides, 
perhaps she has higher consolation than this; perhaps she feels that in 
serving the least of those about her, she has done it unto Him who did 
so'much for her. She can sweetly lay her affections and her service 
at the feet of the Master. He will remember her in the great day of 
award. 

I will now offer a little friendly advice to our ‘‘ single sisters.”’ 

If you wish to be respected, do not dress youthfully when arrived at a 
certain age; do not affect the sprightliness of youth by a foreed gaiety so 
painful to witness, or rush into society with the mad hope of commanding 
the attention and admiration of former days. On the other hand, do not 
shrink from the social circle with bashful sensitiveness and lackadaisical 
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onnut, or give way to fidgetty_habits and nervous fancies. Avoid the 
ascetic disposition, stern determined manner, and harsh and bitter tones 
which characterize sometimes an otherwise estimable spinster, whose 
harshness is only in appearance, arising from long pent-up feelings and 
disappointed hopes, and especially from being compelled to act the part 
of an ‘‘ unprotected female.’”’ Do not yield to envy or discontent, or take 
hard views of life. The world is not so heartless as you fancy it to be; 
there are still hearts waiting to open to the touch of genial feeling on 
your own part, to re-echo a sentiment of kindly regard, and that will not 
betray your trust. 

A word in passing to our young maids. 
be looking forward to a happy marriage. But do not be too sure of it; 
do not set your hearts too much upon it. Be prepared to be happy, 
whether married or single. In either case you may lead useful lives; 
desire to lead a useful life rather than a brilliant one, to be the pattern 
rather than the envy of your age. It has been remarked that the reason 
why so many girls remain unmarried, is the present extravagant style of 
dress and living, spending and going about. This state of things 
frightens all prudent young men, and however they may like to laugh, 
and amuse themselves with our ‘fast girls,’’ they will not make them 
their wives. Cultivate habits of neatness, industry, frugality, and 
permit not more showy accomplishments to usurp the intellectual vigour, 
refinement and taste, or be considered as a substitute for modest feeling 
and those lovely domestic traits which form the delight and ornament 
of home. 

We will finish our paper with a plea for ‘ Old Maids.’ Let us implead 
with all the world on their behalf. You who are married, with your 
wealth of domestic love and enjoyment, look not harshly, unsympathizingly 
on your less favoured sisters. Some of them have much of the feeling 
| of motherhood, without the name; they too can look into the blue depths 
of your baby’s eyes, and bless the little stranger with loving benison; 
they too are capable of every tender affection, and possess the instinctive 
longing for appreciation, friendship, home. You young unmarried 
ladies, yet in the dreamland of youth, look kindly on the old maid. 
Once she was young like you, had hopes, feelings, perhaps chances, as 
you have now, till the blight fell on her warm affections which curtained 
forever the hopes of earth. Perhaps the hand lies mouldering in the 
grave which otherwise would long ere this have encircled her now 
attenuated finger with the golden pledge of wedded love. 

Finally, you of both sexes, young and old, who form the social world, 
speak gently, act considerately towards one on whom the shadows of 
time have rested thickly. Let her enjoy even now that association of 
holy brotherhood and sisterhood which to those of our single sisters who 
are sisters in Christ, will prove a foretaste of the full companionship of 
Heaven, where ‘they neither marry nor are given in marriage.’— 
Extracted from an excellent little paper entitled ‘‘O~tpd Marps,” published by 
W. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French. of Champagnac.) 





No. 7.—DENIS PAPIN, THE INVENTOR OF THE HIGH PRESSURE 
MACHINE. 


In our sketch of Solomon de Caus, the talented but unfortunate man, whose valu- 
able services connected with steam were rewarded by his being shut up in a lunatic 
asylum, we mentioned the name of Cardinal Richelieu. This famous priest was one 
of the ablest statesmen of his time, and ruled France with great vigour as Prime 
Minister, during the reign of King Louis XIII. Asa Roman Catholic.priest, however, 
he disliked the Protestants, and treated them with much severity, but he was too 
honest and wise a man to persuade his king to break the promises former kings of 
France had made to them. In particular, there was one decree, called the ‘‘ Edict of 
Nantes,” by which the then sovereign of France had solemnly pledged himself to the 
Protestants to allow them free exercise of their religion. In the reign of Louis XIV,, 
however, the Roman Catholic advisers of the king, men more bigoted and less wise 
than Richelieu, had been so foolish and wicked as to advise him to revoke that just 
law, and by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, many men_.of great genius, as well 
as property, were driven as exiles into foreignlands. Among these was Denis Papin, 
a native of Blois, a physician and mathematician of great talent. Driven into banish- 
ment, owing to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (for by his religion he. was a 
Protestant) Papin first took refuge-in England, where, in 1684, he was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and afterwards, in 1687, being invited into Germany by the 
Landgrave of Hesse, accepted the post of Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Marburg. He died in 1710. 

In the year 1690, Papin constructed a machine by which steam at high pressure 
was made, after having produced its effect, to raise itself into the air. The atmos- 
pheric machine of the Englishman, Thomas Newcomen, of whom we shall speak in 
our next sketch, is, with the exception of a few slight differences of detail, identically 
the same. 

Inventor of the steam engine worked by means of a piston, Denis Papin was also 
the first to perceive that the vapour of water furnishes the swiftest method of creating 
a vacuum in a large space. 

But what most entitles Denis Papin to be considered a benefactor to mankind, 
scientific men and the general public alike, is that he was the first who suggested 
steam power as the means of propelling ships, forty years before Jonathan Hull, the 
Englishman to whom the credit of that invention is usually given, published Ais ideas 
on the subject. 

As aphysician, and man of high education, Denis Papin may not seem at first 
sight appropriately placed among the “self-made men of whom we have been giving 
narratives,” but we introduce him in the belief that a series of sketches of men who have 
helped forward the great discovery of our own age—that of steam-power—would be 
incomplete without his name beingintroduced. He formed an importantlink between 
the earlier discoveries of De Caus and the Marquis of Worcester, and the more advanced 
and perfect inventions of Savory, Newcomen, and ultimately of Hull and Watt. 
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“ What be ’ee doing of? Why you'm gwine into the lion’s mouth—there lieth the Press-gang cutter!” 


~ Wick the Sailor; 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pauut, Author of “Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &e. 


Chapter Eighth. 
A VISIT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


On the evening of the day when the arrival of the Press gang had 
caused such alarm, the danger which threatened Dick was anxiously 
discussed at Willow Farm, and all agreed that for him there was no safety 
unless he remained in the house during their stay. This restraint was a | 
trying ordeal for the active young sailor, and no doubt he would have | 
risked all by going out, but for his mother’s pleading eyes when she |} 
noticed his restless movements. Captain Turner paid them a visit next || 
day, and was glad to find the family already warned. From him Dick |} 
gained every information about the consequences of being pressed, as | 
well as the possible advantages. To the boy’s brave, adventurous spirit, | 
there appeared something glorious in the idea of a sea fight; the risk of | 
life was as nothing to him. But the Captain reminded him that he had 
others to think of besides himself, and his mother’s claims were not to be 


forgotten. | 
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Dick was not likely to forget these claims, yet after more than a week 
had passed, his spirits began to chafe under the confinement. 

One evening when his patience was almost exhausted, Dick, who had 
ventured on the lawn in front of the house, saw Tom Brice, one of his 
shipmates, passing the gate. 

Dick had almost given utterance to the loud hail used by one sailor to 
another, but he checked himself and made signs for the boy to come in. 

After a pleasant talk, Dick asked in a careless way about the Press gang. 
_ “Qh, they’m gone, Dick, clean off, and a good riddance too; they’ve 
pressed one of our shipmates, Bill Carder, and more besides. Oh, Dick, 
I’m so glad they’ve not seen you about.”’ 

‘‘ Are you sure they’ve gone, Tom ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I saw the cutter last night pulling away towards the 
Bar, so we’ve seen the last of them land sharks. But, Dick, now they’m 
gone, couldn’t you come over to Appledore with me to-morrow? I’ve got 
leave to go and see the old folks, and we'll have a rare day.” Dick 
was full of pleasure at the prospect of such a change, and mentioned it 
to his mother and sister next morning. 

‘‘Tom Brice told me yesterday that the Press-gang men went away the 
evening before,’’ he said, ‘‘so there’s nothing to hinder me from going 
out now, and I must have a cruise of some sort.’’ 

‘‘Well, Dick,” said his mother, who really felt sorry for her boy to be 
shut up in this way, ‘‘I hope it will be all right, and I suppose you must 
go.’’? Yet she turned away with a sigh as she spoke. 

Hannah followed her brother to the door. 

‘‘T wish you would not go out to-day, Dick,” she said to him. ‘‘I can’t 
tell what makes me fear danger, but I do, and I shan’t be happy while 
you are away.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Hannah, what is there to fear now the men are gone; 
besides we are not going near Bideford. Good bye, lassie, cheer up, I’ll 
steer clear of danger, you may be sure of that.’? Hannah said not a word 
to her mother of this unsuccessful attempt to detain Dick. She would 
not by the shadow of a hint increase the misgivings which she knew were 
agitating her fond heart already. So committing her brother to the care of 
a higher Power, she could only return to her duties, and hope for the best. 

Dick and his young shipmate took the inland road towards Appledore, 
which every now and then brought them in sight of the sea. All thought 
of the Press gang had passed from their memories, and happy and 
lighthearted they sped on their way. The sailor’s garb had been laid 
aside for one less picturesque, but more suitable to land, but the change 
could not so easily disguise the rolling gait and the swinging step of the 
true British sailor. 
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Tom Brice’s parents lived in a pretty cottage on a hill overlooking the 
town of Appledore. In summer the house literally lay in a nest of roses 
and honeysuckles, overshadowed by lofty elms which bordered a gentle- 
man’s country seat, which stood near. 

The boy’s parents received Dick with a real Devonshire welcome. 
They had seen their son Tom once for a few hours only since his return 
from sea; he being the youngest hand on board, his week’s holiday was 
delayed. 

He and his young sailor friend Dick, notwithstanding their pride in 
the sea, and their contempt for those whom they spoke of as ‘“land- 
lubbers,’’ were not sorry to revel in the glorious green of early spring, 
to listen to the song of the cuckoo, and to be feasted with Devonshire 
cream and fruit pie. 

It was pleasant to Dick to be able to spin a sailor’s yarn, and to find 
himself listened to with interest both by Tom Brice and his parents, as 
he described the countries he had seen. Buthe did not forget his promise 
to his mother to be home early, and therefore very soon after tea the 
boys started to return to Bideford. 

‘‘Let’s go down to Appledore Quay, Dick,’’ said Tom when they reached 
the high road, ‘‘it won’t be dark for an hour yet, and we can have a 
boat home to Bideford; listen, there’s the clock striking six.’’ Quite 
forgetful of the existence of all Press gangs, Dick readily consented, and 
the two boys turned their steps towards the Quay. 

‘Ned Pearse’s boat is sure to be there,’”’ said Tom, as in buoyant 
spirits they bounded rapidly down the hill; ‘‘he seldom leaves before 
eight o’clock, and we’ll be up to Bideford Quay in no time.” 

The rapid footsteps of the young sailors brought them to Appledore 
Quay in a very short time. Ned Pearse was not in sight, but Tom Brice 
saw his boat moored alongside at a little distance, rocking gently on the 
tide stirred by the evening breeze. 

But neither of the boys noticed a six-oared cutter, dancing merrily on 
the rippling waves at a little distance from the landing place. 

‘‘There’s Ned’s boat,” cried Tom Brice as he ran towards it; ‘‘ you come 
on slowly, Dick, I’ll find Ned.” From the open window of a small inn on 
the Quay, an old sailor was looking out and saw the youth sauntering 
slowly towards Ned Pearse’s boat with a rolling step, too conspicuous to 
be mistaken. Ina moment the man threw down his pipe, and was close 
upon Dick’s steps. 

‘‘Avast there, my lad,’’ he exclaimed in low tones, very unlike the 
hearty voice of a sailor, ‘‘ what be ’ee doing of? Why you’m gwine into 
| the lion’s mouth—there lieth the Press-gang cutter!”’ 

Startled by the words, Dick turned and stared at the cutter as if in a 
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dream, yet conscious of his danger, while a recollection of his mother’s fears 
and his sister’s entreaties seemed to bewilder his senses. In vain Ned 
Pearse took him by the arm and tried to lead him away ; the youth appeared 
spell-bound. Ned saw the naval uniform of the officer who now 
approached, and made another effort to rouse Dick. Too late, however, 
to save him; in another moment the man had touched Dick’s arm and 
claimed Hien for the service, in the name of his Majesty the King. 

Not till he was led away to an Inn close by did he awake to the fact 
that his mother’s fears were realized, and the thought caused him, such 
painful distress of mind that he followed where they led him without an 
effort of resistance. 

He was left in the Inn parlour with some of the crew, and quite 
unaware of his real position, he said, 

‘‘T suppose I can get leave to go home and tell what has happened.” 

‘‘Go home!” cried the man; ‘‘shiver my timbers if I let you loose 
from these here moorings. No, no, us has captured as fine a craft as 
ever I seteyes on. We've a took ’ce in tow, and we means to steer our 
own course.” | 

Dick rose and went to the window, followed closely by the man who 
had spoken. ‘‘ You needn’t follow me,” he said proudly, “ I’m not going 

to run away. I want to find my friend, to send him with a message to 
my home.” He glanced earnestly in every direction from the window as 
he spoke, but neither Ned Pearse nor Tom Brice could be seen. 

Returning to his chair he seated himself in a kind of dreamy conscious- 
ness that he was a prisoner, and that his mother would break her heart. 

We left Tom Brice on his way to Ned Pearse’s boat, but ere he reached 
it, something induced him to look back just at the moment that the man 
in naval uniform drew Dick away. He stood as if spell-bound till 
he saw them disappear in the Blue Anchor, and then ran forward to 
meet Ned Pearse, who was coming towards him with a very woe- 
begone face. 

But Tom was all excitement. ‘‘ Ned, Ned, do you know who the Press 
gang have just taken? ” he exclaimed 

‘‘ What! that fine young chap who washerejustnow? No, who be un?” 

‘Why, Dick Vincent, Farmer Vincent’s son up to Willow Farm, but 
don’t let us stop talking here, Ned, please; we’ll get to Bideford as soon 
as wecan. I'll help you row, only make haste; if I go and tell his 
people directly, perhaps they’ll be able to do something.” 

Ned Pearse hastily unmoored his boat, but as they shoved off he 
shook his head sadly, saying ‘‘ No, no, lad, nothing they can do will be 
of any use now, he’s just the sort of fine chap they wants in the navy. 
No, no, it’s no use now.” 
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Tom Brice made no reply, he had taken an oar, and the two were | 
pulling away rapidly towards Bideford, fortunately with wind and tide in | 
their favour, atid as if life and death depended upon their reaching it | 
in time. : 

When nearing the Quay, Ned landed the boy at a spot not far from | 
Willow Farm, and no sooner had he set foot on shore, than he flew off 
like an arrow from a bow towards Dick Vincent’s home. 

The farmer and his son-in-law were just returning from the fields 
towards the house, when a hasty movement of the gate, and the panting | 
breath of some one behind, caused them to turn round. As they | 
did so the boy stood still, and with difficulty gasped out, ‘‘ Farmer 
Vincent, Dick is pressed, the Press gang have took him!” 

His first glance at the face of Tom Brice had told the farmer what to | 
expect, and though his own face became very white he said calmly, ‘‘ Stay 
here and get your breath, lad, I’ll go and tell the mother.” 

Glad of the opportunity, the boy leaned against the gate, and Charles 
Tucker, who stood still waiting as.ifin doubt what to do, said at last,‘* When 
you are all right, Tom, go round through the Farm yard to the kitchen; | 
you'll find me there, but don’t come to the front door.” : 

All these precautions proved useless. The mother’s eyes from the | 
kitchen window had seen the youth enter the gate without Dick; her 
heart sunk within her, and as her husband approached, she came to the 
door to meet him with a face paler than his own. | 

‘“‘T know what has happened, Richard,” she said calmly ; ‘“‘ my boy is | 
taken by the Press gang.” 

The farmer was astonished, he had yet to discover that in real trouble 
or distress, his wife never lost her self possession. Apprehensive and 
timid when contemplating danger, she was now more ready than any one 
in the house to advise and suggest. ‘‘ Richard,” she continued still 
calmly, ‘‘ there is no time to lose, you must go up to the rectory at once 
and get the rector’s advice; Charles can help me find out where 
Dick is.’ 

“T can tell you all about it, Mrs. Vincent,” said Tom, who made his 
appearance at this moment. ‘‘Dick was took at Appledore, and Ned 
Pearse heard the Press-gang officers say they was going to fetch another 
chap from Torrington, and bring em all to Bideford Quay to-night at 
nine o’clock.”? 

‘‘They’ll pass under the bridge then,’’ she said, ‘‘and we can go and 
Speak to the boy as the boat sails through the arch; he’ll be sure to be || 
there, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘Oh, yes, they wouldn’t leave Dick behind, no fear,” said Tom; ‘‘and 








now I'll go and tell the Captain, he’ll help us too I think,” and he started 
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off again as he spoke. Farmer Vincent looked at his watch. ‘“IfI’m 
to go up to parson’s there’s no time to lose, it’s just seven o’clock.”’ 

‘¢'Yes, yes, go at once, Richard; no one can advise you in this matter 
better than the rector.”” And as her husband turned hastily away, Mary 
Vincent sank into a chair, and for a time her calmness failed and 
bitter sobs checked her utterance. Hannah took her mother’s head and 
rested it on her bosom, but she did not check the tears which she knew 
would relieve her, and presently she said, 


‘‘Father’s gone, mother, he didn’t even stay to change his coat, so now 
cheer up. I daresay he’ll bring back good news.” 








MY SISTER’S STORY. 


CONCLUDED. 


THE next thing Clara remembered was some one kissing her, and then she heard 
Alice’s voice saying, “‘She’s coming to, Arthur, thank God!” and as her senses 
returned, she found herself in the state cabin of a large vessel, and then by degrees 
Alice told her that when they were dragged into the fishing boat, the men found she 
was rapidly sinking ; there was a large hole in the side made by the little boat when 
it came in collision with her, and they had hailed a large ship that happened to 
be passing at the time. Just as it had reached her decks the fishing boat had sunk, 
and to her great delight, she had found that her dear brother Arthur was 
lieutenant of the ship, and he would take the earliest opportunity of communi- 
cating with Miss Burton, who of course would be very anxious about them, and she 
meant to ask her mamma if Clara might stay with her till the next term, for the 
present one had nearly expired. “The fisherman says I should have been drowned if 
you had not swam with me to their boat. Oh! I”——Alice suddenly stopped, for she 
found that Clara had again fainted away; she immediately fetched water and bathed 
her hands and face, then Arthur brought some brandy and water, saying, ‘‘I tell you 
what it is, Ally, you must leave your friend in my charge, or yow will excite her and 
make her worse, and you yourself need rest. Now do go, there’s a good little sister, 
I will take great care of her,” and he was as good as his word, for he watched her 
tenderly as a brother, and when gradually revived, he carried her gently to a cot 
near where Alice was now sleeping. 

Two days after, when the good ship “Robert Burns” reached London, Clara was in 
a high state of fever, and had to be carried to Mr. Townsend’s house at Paddington 
in a large blanket. When they arrived there she was delirious, and moaned in an 
unknown tongue, then she screamed loudly to Alice to drive the devils and black imps 
away, they will upset the beat, and then, rising in the bed, she wildly endeavoured to 
fight the imaginary spirits; then she fancied she was talking to angels, and sang wild 
fragments oi an Indian song. 

“Who says my father’s a pickle Nabob? It’s false, false, I do love him, yes, yes,” 
sheshrieked. ‘‘Oh! mamma, mamma, do kiss me,’ and when Alice kissed her she thought 
*twas her mamma,and became quiet and fell asleep with her arms round her friend’s neck. 
The doctor said that as she appeared to have a good constitution he had hopes she 
might recover, which she did, but very slowly, and when she was able to be carried 














down stairs by Arthur, her great delight was to have her hand in Alice’s, and to listen 
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to Arthur’s tales of his life at sea, which he took much pleasure in narrating to her, and 
then when well enough they took her down to Brighton, hoping the fresh air might 
restore her, as it eventually did. Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, and Arthur especially, were 
very fond of her, the latter called her ‘‘ faithful Clara.” She could not feel otherwise than 
happy with these kind friends, with whom she stayed till after Christmas, then returned 
with Alice to Miss Burton’s where they were heartily welcomed by all, Mabel partiou- 
larly, and during the following year Clara got on rapidly in her studies, and was soon 
almost as advanced as Alice, with whom she spent all her holidays. 

Before the bathing season had again ended, they all went to Brighton once more, 
for on the following spring Colonel A. Whittle was coming to fetch Clara home to India. 

They had pleasant apartments in front of the sea, and great was the enjoyment of the 
party, for fortunately Arthur was on leave of absence at the time, and none could fail 
to be happy when that ever thoughtful, yet generous, merry fellow was present. 

The night before they returned to town they sat up till the small hours of morning, 
laughing and talking. Arthur amused them with tales of the Tartars and Celestials, 
and Clara gave them accounts of the Indians and their many curious customs, and when 
at length they did retire, they little thought what would happen ere the morning 
dawned, but “‘ ignorance is bliss,”’ for they all went to bed witb light hearts. 

About three o’clock in the morning Clara awoke and found the room filled with 
smoke, but believing it only to be fancy she turned round and tried to sleep, but soon 
she found it was getting very hot; she sprang out of bed and went to the door, where she 
was almost choked by a rush of smoke coming up the stairs. She flew to awaken the 
other members of the household, then darted back to Alice, who was almost stupefied 
with fright. Seizing the bed clothes she tied them together, and with supernatural 
strength lowered first her friend, then the landlady’s little daughter to the ground. 


By this time the fire-escape arrived, and through this she escaped herself, followed by |] 


a servant, and then none remained in the burning house. 

The origin of the fire was traced to the carelessness of a maid, who had left a clothes 
horse full of linen in front of a small fire ; a spark flew out, caught the linen, and soon 
all was in flames. Such is believed to have been the cause of the conflagration. 

Seven months had elapsed, when Clara, who is still at Miss Burton’s Academy, and 
who spends all her holidays with Alice, received a letter from her father telling her 
that his business’ would detain him in India for some time longer; therefore he had 
made arrangements for her to stay until his return with a maiden aunt at Paddington. 
Great was Clara’s delight at hearing this, for she would be again near her loved Alice, 
nor did she fail to communicate it te that young lady who had left school. 

Another seven months have passed, and before a bright little fire sits Clara Whittle, 
thinking of all that has passed; she turns round, for she hears astep behind her; judge 
her surprise at beholding Arthur Townsend! 

‘Oh! this is an unexpected visit, I little thought of seeing you. How are you?” 

“ Quite well, I thank you, I hope you are the same, Colonel Whittle desires me to 
give you this,’ he added, handing her a small parcel. 

‘Colonel Whittle! why where have you been to see papa, Arthur? I thought you 
were going to America this voyage.” 

‘“‘So I thought, but when we opened the packets we found we were ordered off to 
India. I applied for leave of absence and went to see your father, with whom I spent a 


week.”’ 
‘‘How’s mamma and papa, and darling Mary ? I hope she is better.”’ 


‘“‘ Your mamma is quite well and your sister is much better, and your papa, Clara, says 
he never enjoyed such good health in all his life.’’ 
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has no money but what he earns, and he squanders it away no.doubt.” 
the money makes the man, and papa would say so too, and I do love him, aunt; 


for money I do not care about it one bit.” 


adored one’s sentence. 
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Hf ! | ‘Did you make a safe passage, Arthur? I suppose,” continued Clara, “‘you did not 
et meet with any sinking fishing boats with half drowned girls in them.” 

an ‘Well, Clara, we had a very pleasant voyage, only one storm, and then my hopes 
“4 were buoyed up by a little face and a sweet voice which seemed to say, Come, cheer up, 
4 Arthur, never despair. Shall I tell you who it was?” 

ry “Yes, who was it?’ replied Clara, endeavouring to hide her blushing face from the 
Ree searching eyes of the young man. 
ity “Oh! Clara, if you knew how I love you—you have been my heart’s idol ever since 
1 I have known you. If you will but say you are mine, my joy is crowned.” 

ae ‘Oh, Arthur, I am so—”’ 

a ‘Good evening, Mr. Townsend, I thought you were far away on the ocean, but I am 


mistaken, and how are they all at home?’’ Then turning to her niece, Miss Fitz- 
gerald continued, ‘‘ Clara, will you please see if Brown has returned, it is nearly post 
time, and this letter is of great importance.”’ 

“Qh, allow me to post it for you, Miss Fitzgerald,’’ and off Arthur started to the post. 

Scarcely had the door closed on the young man, when Miss Fitzgerald turned to her 
niece in a most unpleasant manner. 

«Well, Clara, I am surprised at a girl of your common sense loving or rather fancy- 
ing you love such a fellow, just for his good looks. "What will your father say, I should 
like to know; why you might have been a lady of title if you had chosen. I suppose he 


“Well, aunt,” answered Clara, “if I do love him it’s my own affair, it’s the mind not 
as 


At this Miss Fitzgerald—who be it known was rather miserly, flounced out of the 
room, to the infinite delight of Arthur Townsend, who had heard the last part of his 


Twelve months elapsed, and before the altar of St. George’s, Hanover Square, stands 
Clara Whittle, looking beautiful in her bridal attire, blushing, as Arthur places the 
wedding ring on her finger. Conspicuous among the six bridesmaids are Mabel and 
her dear friend’s sister-in-law Alice. Nor can we fail to recognize the handsome old 
gentleman who gives away the bride as Colonel Whittle, and thus, before the altar, was 
the love for the sister rewarded by the heart and hand of the brother. 


Emma MERRALILS. 





WMluces of Wenterest in our Wadutibe Terund, 








No, 8.—THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK. 


Toe ALEXANDRA Patace at Muswell Hill, which was opened to the 
‘public on Saturday, May 1, 1875, owes its existence to the brief but 
brilliant success of the structure hich occupied the same site until it was 
‘completely destroyed, by fire on the 9th of June, 1878. 

It stands in a Park of more than 220 acres in extent, and occupies the 
‘summit of the range of hills forming the northern boundary of London. 
These hills have been well described by William Howitt in his well- 





known work on ‘The Northern Heights of London,” extending as they 
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WEST KBNTRANCE (from Muswell Hill). 
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do for a distance of more than four miles, from Hampstead to Muswell 
Hill, and so constituting a natural limitation to our already overgrown 
metropolis. 

To the arrangement of this Park, as a place of pleasurable resort, 
Mr. Alexander McKenzie, the consulting Landscape Gardener to the 
Company, has devoted years of attentive care. 

It is one distinctive characteristic of the Alexandra Park that visitors 
can enter and traverse it in carriages or on horseback, and can alight at 
the doors of the Palace itself; and the roads, by which this arrangement 
is rendered possible, have been planned and laid out by Mr. McKenzie 
with a special view to this very important desideratum. There are a 
number of Swiss Chalets, and other ornamental rustic buildings, for rest 
and shelter, placed with a due regard to general effect. ; 

The vast Hall is undoubtedly one of the most perfect structures of the 
kind ever yet erected. Its adaptability to great musical and social 
gatherings is evident from the fact that it will seat 12,000 visitors, and 
an orchestra of 2,000; whilst its acoustic properties have been tested by 
eminent authorities, and pronounced to be perfect. 

In the Grand Central Hall a series of Staruus or THE KINGS AND 
QvuEENS oF EncLanpD, from William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria 


‘(including Cromwell), has been arranged, designed to illustrate the regal 


costume of the period, and, as far as possible, some remarkable event in 
the life of each sovereign. These statues have been executed by Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, and coloured, from the most authentic historical 
sources, under the superintendence of Mr. B. L. Spackman. 

Kast and west of the Great Hall are two Courts, 218 ft. long by 140 ft. 
wide, one of which will be devoted to the Exursition DEPARTMENT, the 
other forming an open ITaLIAn GARDEN. 

On each side of these are Corripors for PicTURE GALLERIES, SCULPTURE, 
and other objects of Art, climbing plants, and flowers. 

Beyond the Courts are two ConsERVATORIES surmounted by glass domes. 
The partition walls of all the parts we have mentioned are filled in with 
glazed doors, which fold into recesses, so that when open the entire 
central portion of the building is free from end to end. 

A large Concert Room, which will hold 3,500 persons, is provided at 
the north-west side of the building; and on the north-east side, in a cor- 
responding position, a complete THEATRE, to accommodate 3,000 persons. 

And now, dear reader, having introduced you to this beautiful Palace 
on a hill, we have no doubt you will on the earliest opportunity sojourn 
thither, and gaze, not only on its brilliant interior, but also on its grand 
surroundings. [4 full page view of the Palace and Grounds, intended as 4 
Frontisprece to Vol. II, 18 presented with this number. | GrorGcE RYMEBR. 
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5. Hyleeosaurus 
6. Iguanodon 


3. Teleosaurus 
4. Pterodactyl 
7. Labyrinthodon 


EXTINCT REPTILES. 


[SzoonD PapER.] 


Or the Dinosaurs mentioned in our former paper, two of the more 
prominent forms were the Megalosaurus and the Iguanodon, both of 
which existed during the Oolitic and Cretaceous (or Chalk) periods. The 
Megalosaurus probably lived only on the land, and is supposed to have 
exceeded 80 feet in length. It was evidently a creature of carnivorous 
habits, for its teeth were very large and powerful; and being slightly 
curved inwards, were admirably adapted for tearing flesh. The hinder 
limbs were much larger and more powerful than the fore limbs. The 
Iguanodon was a gigantic lizard, whose length has been variously 
estimated at from 30 to 70 feet; its diet was probably entirely of an 
herbivorous nature. 

Another of the monsters of the Cretaceous age was the Mosasaurus— 
the Lizard of the Meuse—so called because its remains were first discovered 
near that river. It no doubt resembled the Ichthyosaurus in many 
respects, possessing paddles much similar in structure; at the same time 
it had some features in common with the serpents; for instance, the 
mouth was very wide, and capable of receiving prey of large size; its bones 
were also much similar. It is described as a long and slender reptile, 
with a rather long neck, a flat pointed head, and a remarkably long and 
powerful tail, flat like that of an eel, and no doubt of great service in 
swimming. One specimen discovered, measured 80 feet in length. 


| == 


1. Ichthyosaurus 
2. Plesiosaurus 
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The Labyrinthodons, which existed in great number and variety 


| during the Carboniferous (or coal) age, reached their greatest state of 
| perfection in the Trias period; at which time one species lived, possessing 


ahead a yard in length and 2 feet in width, containing teeth 3 or 4 
inches in length and remarkably perfect in structure; indeed, it is from 
this fact that the reptile received its name, the enamel of the teeth being 
most curiously placed in ‘‘labyrinthine’’ folds. In general form they 
resembled the Newts of the present day, but were also allied to the 
Crocodiles; the upper parts of the body were protected by bony plates. 
The limbs were probably weak, but the various authorities differ in their 
opinions as to which were the larger and more powerful—the hind or 
fore limbs. The first trace of the existence of these creatures was the 
discovery of their footprints in the rocks of the period. These impres- 
sions were no doubt made on a wet clayey or sandy soil, whieh afterwards 
hardened into sandstone, &c. When first observed these marks were 
supposed to resemble the impression made by the human hand, and 


| were attributed to an imaginary animal or reptile upon which the name 


of ‘‘Cheirotherium,’’ or Hand-beast, was conferred. Afterwards when 
the remains of the Labyrinthodons were exhumed, these reptiles were 
found to coincide in all the more important features with the theoretical 
creature. 

We must not forget to mention the Pliosaur a reptile much resembling 
the Plesiosaur, but whose neck was strong and thick as well as long; 


| indeed it was a more powerful creature altogether. Its paddles were 
| Some 6 feet, and its body some 30 to 40 feet in length; and it was 
| evidently fitted for propelling itself through the water at great speed. 


In addition to these more prominent forms of reptile life, hundreds 
of smaller species existed. During the Carboniferous period, curious 
lizard like creatures abounded, ranging in length from a foot to 8 feet or 
perhaps more; also the half-crocodile, half lizard Labyrinthodons already 
mentioned—all of which probably lived on the shores of the shallow 
Carboniferous seas, and fed upon the numerous fishes, &c., swimming 
therein. These combinations of Crocodile or Alligator, and lizard forms 
existed for a very long space of time, and after the Carboniferous age 
were joined by numerous tortoises and turtles, some of gigantic size. 
But here the Extinct Reptiles’ must be held to cease, for all the new 
forms were simply varieties of these now existing. With the commence- 
ment of the Tertiary period Mammals became plentiful, and at the same 
time Reptiles decreased in number, until the advent of Man. 


J. W. Brookes. 
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SUMMER IN DEVONSHIRE. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


Can anything be more delightful than the sounds and sights which, in 
the open country, in summer, enchant the wanderer along the lanes and 
across the fields? The rustling of the branches and leaves in the breeze, 
the sweet and joyous songs of innumerable birds, the lowing and bleating 
of the cattle, make up together something so unlike the turmoil of the 
town that no one who thinks for a moment, will miss the right explana- 
tion,-—the only one really accounting for the difference between town and 
country—God, as Cowper says, made the latter, man made the former. 

Could any one tire of a beautiful English woodland scene in summer, 
one of those lovely park-like scenes, common in the south of England, 
rare anywhere else, where the blending of many tints, the combination 
of many sounds, are so exquisitely soothing and enchanting that nothing 
more glorious could be desired or conceived ? The eye is never weary 
of gazing on the landscape, the mind is filled, nay possessed, with a sense 
of the beauty of nature and the beneficence of the Creator, while the ear 
drinks in the many, many sounds harmonised and toned down by distance. 
Everything the eye rests upon is lovely; everything the ear listens to is 
soothing and harmonious; the very mind itself for the time being is freed 
from the cares and vicissitudes of earth, and unconsciously rises superior 
to them and forgets them. | 

Who can think of business and professional anxieties where Nature is 
wearing her loveliest garb? Who can permit himself to disregard the 
sweet sounds, which, as Sir Arthur Helps would have said, are the 
ageregate of the gentle movements of many gentle creatures? 

In the town, even in a village, one may think of war, lawsuits, disease, 
and death. Wherever men congregate these horrors are just what one 
expects and thinks of. But where nature—most attractive when 
cultivated and tended by man’s intelligent care—is in the ascendency 
allis changed. Without an effort the mind then places itself in commu- 
nion with its God. A long walk through the country, on a summer 
evening, may be as good as a sermon, sometimes much better. 

There is something about the English summer peculiar to itself. 
Other countries have brighter skies, warmer suns, more luxuriant 
vegetation, but in England the grateful green of the fields and hedges 
never through the whole summer changes or fades. It is saidon good 
authority that in Italy there are no leafy lanes—and what isso charming, 
on a hot summer day, as a shady lane? but in England there are few 
counties which do not abound in grassy lanes, green fields, and abundant 
foliage. 
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Of all parts of England, Devonshire is, perhaps, the most lovely and 
charming. There are extensive districts very far north of Gloucester ag 
remarkable for their lanes and trees and verdant landscapes, some, 
indeed, which nothing in Devonshire can eclipse; but perhaps in no part 
of England or Ireland is the climate so bright, the wild flowers so 
abundant, the songs of the birds so incessant, the vegetation so luxuriant. 
To this combination of attractions Devonshire owes the position it justly 
takes as the most lovely of English counties. 

The lanes of Devonshire are as beautiful as anything one could desire 
to see. The high banks, the tall hedges, the long rows of stately elms 
convert them into avenues as charming as the drives which, in many parts 
of the country, lead to the houses of the wealthy. But the Devonshire 
lane abounds with wild flowers, finer and more numerous than any to be 
seen elsewhere, while the superabundance of birds fills every grove and 
clump of trees with music. 

From the greater mildness of the climate many kinds of birds, compara- 
tively rare in the Midland counties, are astonishingly plentiful, and, 
what surely gives such a charm to the country as the songs of birds? 
The wild flowers,—north of Bristol—fairly abundant in Devonshire 


grow so thick that the banks are in places resplendent with them. 


North of Worcester one seldom sees violets, and primroses are rare—at 
any rate I never saw any of the latter. Sixty or seventy miles south of 
Worcester both primroses and violets are plentiful; but one has to go a 
hundred miles south of Bristol to see them, in all their loveliness. In 
the middle of spring, south of Exeter, the primroses and violets are to be 
found growing in thick clusters on nearly all the banks. The number of 
these flowers is scarcely more remarkable than their size. So one might 
go on: many of the shrubs in Devonshire are much more like trees than 
in colder parts of the Island. Of course I am only speaking of averages. 
The finest trees of many kinds I have seen were not in Devonshire; but 
the highest average known to me is in this county. 

Besides its lanes, wild flowers, bright warm climate, and number- 
less birds, the scenery of Devonshire is fully as beautiful as anything 
anyone could desire to see, and far superior to most of the landscapes 
one could see anywhere else. Without being precipitous and mountain- 
ous, and, therefore, in this climate, almost necessarily sterile and 
rugged, Devonshire is sufficiently hilly to give the view a variety 
a perfectly level country does not present even when looked at from an 
eminence. No doubt some people would prefer higher hills, others 
would not object were there fewer of them and were they lower. But it 
seems to me that nothing could be more generally desirable. Few of the 
hills are steep enough ‘to tire the tourist in climbing them, and, if he 
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greatly objects to steep roads, he will have small difficulty in avoiding 
the more abrupt ascents and descents. 
Taking it as a whole, Devonshire will bear comparison with any part 


of the three kingdoms,—that means that, in its way, it will compare | 


favourably with any part of Europe, for an English landscape, in the 
middle of summer, is a scene so beautiful, so verdant, that its rival it 
would be hard, perhaps impossible to find. 

For my part I deeply regret that English people so much neglect the 
beauties of their own country, and seem possessed by a foolish fancy to 
visit the principal continental cities. At any rate, let them first learn 
something of the Lake country, the Scotch Highlands, the New Forest, 
and last but not least, the lanes and hills of Devonshire ; they will then 
be better able to appreciate what is wonderful and interesting in the 
foreign countries they visit. 

To get all the benefit obtainable from a few weeks in Devonshire or in 
any other part of the country the rules I should lay down are just these 
—avoid large towns, settle for the time being in a quiet village, still 
better in a house at some distance from any village, pass the greater part 
of the day in the open air, do not be afraid of walking a few miles, and 
do not fear the sun—the English sun cannot hurt any one. A little 
exposure will bring the bloom of health to many a cheek the confine- 
ment of town life has blanched; a few long strollsin the open air 
will give firmness to the muscles and keenness to the appetite for many a 
month to come. Devonshire affords a field to the botanist and the 
naturalist no other part of England can equal, while to the artist it offers 
a variety and richness of scenery he cannot exhaust. The geologist, 
too, can find in Devonshire and Cornwall ample scope for the exercise of 
his special tastes. I wish that people only knew how much a little 
knowledge of science adds to the pleasure of a few weeks in the country. 
When one knows botany, every shrub is full of strange interest; when 
‘one knows a little natural history the songs of the birds are ten times as 
sweet; the lanes and the hills possess new beauties for those who have 
mastered the elements of geology. 

Devonshire is so extensive that it presents endless variety to those who 


like change. The towns with the exception of Plymouth, are small, and |! 


some of them are not interesting. Exeter itself is not remarkable for 
beauty, and its many narrow streets and small churches must disappoint 
the visitor; even the cathedral appears gloomy and uninteresting com- 
, pared with those of Lichfield, Worcester, or Gloucester. But, then, no one 
would go to Devonshire for its towns:—huge aggregations of buildings 
one can find anywhere: but one cannot everywhere find scenery and 
birds and flowers like those of Devonshire in summer. 
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The coast is remarkable for the number of pretty little towns ang 
villages which attract many visitors. Budleigh Salterton, Dawlish, 
Torquay, Westward Ho, and Ilfracombe are a few among the many that 
are not better known than they deserve. Where could the summer 
holidays be more happily spent than in one or another of these delightful 
places? Where could health and enjoyment be more certainly found 
than in the villages of Devonshire ? 

It seems almost impertinent to give such advice to the well paid 
mechanics of the large smoky towns, where green fields and shady lanes 
are talked of as we, in the more favoured walks of life, may talk of the 
Nile and the Levant—as things, in short very pleasant to talk about, but 
not easy or possible to visit; but, were there more true temperance and 
economy, many working-class families could manage to get into the 
country for a week in the middle of summer. I will not say that the 
Birmingham mechanic or the London artisan could get as far as Devon- 
shire even then; but, certainly, were less beer drunk, less tobacco smoked, 
rather more prudence displayed in laying out the weekly earnings, a 
couple of shillings a week might be put away for the summer holiday. 
A few such families I have known. The money so expended has brought 
the roses to the cheeks of parents and children, the enjoyment obtained 
has been great, and life has been made happier and less monotonous, 
Would that there were many such families in all parts of England ! 








INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 


No. 8.—NEWCOMEN, THE ENGLISH MECHANICIAN. 


SoLomon pkg Cavs and Denis Papin first gave the world some ideas concerning the 
power of steam. The Marquis of Worcester’s machine for raising water by the help 
of fire, had been again brought before the public, thirty years after, by Captain Savory, 
an English engineer, and it remained for Newcomen, a simple locksmith of Dartmouth, 
in Devonshire, to carry this machine still further on its road to perfection. 

Thomas Newcomen lived in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Though a 
simple mechanic, he was not without education, and was a man of some reading. But 
that which most seemed to give the scientific vent to his tastes, was his intimacy with 
the famous Hooke, one of the most original geniuses of the day. 

Newcomen, improving upon the thought struck out by Denis Papin, the French 





refugee physician, of whom we spoke in our last sketch, conceived the idea of employing 


steam for the sake of expanding power. In a long and learned diseussion with 
Newcomen on the subject of Papin’s experiments, Hooke had said—‘‘ If Monsieur Papin 
had been able to create a vacuum in his piston instantaneously, the end would have 
been gained at once.’”’ Newcomen made use of this idea, and by dint of trying exper- 
ment after experiment, he ultimately succeeded in finding out that a vacuum coul 

always be created at will, by the injection of cold water. In point of fact, the great 
principle of the steam engine is the alternate play of the force of the vapour, by turns 
formed by heat and destroyed by exposure to cold; and the idea of operating these 
effects by throwing in cold water, is due to Newcomen. The steam engine thus 
improved, received the name of its inventor, who was as modest and retiring as he was 
clever, and whose useful discovery was for a long time made use of in mining and 
manufacturing operations. JANET. 
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Wick the Huilor ; 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pavut, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &e. 
Chapter Pinth, | 


FARMER VINCENT VISITS THE REOTORY. 


MEANWHILE Farmer Vincent pursued his way to the rectory by the 
shortest road at the back of the town. Byso doing, he avoided meeting 
any one likely to stop and talk; it would have been agony at this 
moment to answer questions. 

A vague hope that the rector would be able to suggest some means of 
saving his boy from what he considered a horrible position on board a 
man of war, urged him on, yet he was almost breathless when he reached 
the high ground on which the rectory stood. 

Some few had passed him with a kind good night, and a half surprised 
glance at his pale face, and rapid steps. Farmers, and those engaged in 











agricultural pursuits, are not given to move quickly, and when the 
farmer reached the rectory gate, he was obliged to pause and recover 
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his breath before he could advance to the entrance and ring. Admission to 
the rector, when at home, was never a difficult matter to his parishioners, 
and when told that Farmer Vincent wanted him, he instinctively surmised 
what had happened. 

Not a minute elapsed before he entered the library and welcomed the 
farmer, whose pale face and excited manner confirmed his suspicions. 

‘Sit down, my friend,’ were his firstwords. Johnobeyed, thankful forthe 
permission to rest, but before the rector could speak again John exclaimed, 

‘‘Sir, the Press-gang have got my boy Dick, and if he’s taken away 
to serve aboard a man o’ war, his mother will break her heart. Sir, is 
there any way to get him off? us thought maybe you could tell me.” 

The rector shook his head. ‘I fear not, farmer, the lad is literally 
bound to enter the service, unless ’’—he paused as if in thought, while 
the farmer’s eyes were earnestly watching him. 

‘‘Has Dick been spprenticed to Captain Turner ?”’ he said at last. 

‘¢'Yos, sir, for three years, but his time was up in February.” 

‘¢Ah, well then, that hope is at anend; but even were he an apprentice 
now, the Press-gang would still retain their power to claim him when 
his term of apprenticeship expired. I fear you can do nothing in the 
matter, farmer; your son is a fine-grown young fellow, just one of the 
sort they want.” 

‘¢-Yos, Sir,” said Vincent sadly, ‘‘ Dick be a fine chap no doubt, and he 
not seventeen yet.” 

‘‘ Not seventeen yet!’’ echoed the rector; ‘‘then I believe he can be 
saved after all.” 

‘‘Saved from the Press-gang!’’ exclaimed the farmer, starting from 
his chair, ‘‘ tell me what be I to do. Oh, sir, I'll do anything I can, and 
I’ve got money to spare ;”’ and he stood before the clergyman trembling 
with excitement. : 

‘‘My good friend,” replied the rector, quietly, ‘‘ don’t excite yourself; 
sit down again, there is plenty of time if lam right; but you must calmly 
answer me a few questions first.”’ 

The farmer became quiet in a moment, and seating himself, said, ‘I'll 
be glad to tell you all I can, sir.” 

‘¢ Well, then, first, what is the date of Dick’s birth ?” 

Farmer Vincent reflected a moment, and then replied, ‘‘It were some- 
where in April, Sir—1796.” 

‘¢ Why we are near the end of April, now,’’ said the rector; ‘‘ to-day 18 
the 28th: has his birthday passed ?”’ 

‘‘The mother could tell better than I can, sir,’’ said the farmer sadly, 
‘‘but I know it was the last week o’ the month. I declare I be forgetting 
everything to-day.’ © 
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‘¢ Never mind, most likely if the birthday had already occurred you 
would have heard of it. At all events there are only three days left, and 
there is not an hour to lose. Well, your first thing is to ascertain correctly 
the day in April on which the lad was born, and there I can help you also ; 
he was baptised, no doubt, and the day of his birth will be named on the 
register. A copy of this you must take to Exeter to-night, and affirm on 
oath before a magistrate to-morrow that your son is not seventeen until, 
perhaps, the 29th or 30th of this month.” 

‘‘T hope we shall not find that the birthday is to-morrow,” thought the 
rector, but he did not utter the thought aloud. 

The farmer started up, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! sir, I thank God I comed 
up to you,” and he clasped his hands together as he spoke, adding, ‘‘I 
suppose then, sir, them Press-gang chaps can’t take a boy who’s under 
seventeen.” 

‘‘No, farmer, of that I am quite sure, but now I won’t detain you 
another minute; don’t wait for the copy of the register, I’ll send it to 
you in time; you had better hire a post chaise, for you must be in Exeter 
before the morning, that is if you can afford the expense.”’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t mind the expense, sir,’”’ replied John, ‘‘ but I’ve no liking 
for them shut up boxes. I’ll take one of my best horses, he’ll carry me 
half the journey, and I'll put up at the ‘Blue Anchor’ at Chumleigh and 
get a fresh horse from my old friend, the landlord, Mark Street, and 
after a rest I’ll be fit for theride to Exeter, and in time for the magistrate 
in the morning. I was used to riding in my young days, so that won’t 
trouble me.”’ 

‘‘ Well, farmer, I think your plan is best, so get home as quickly as 
you can and comfort your wife with this hopefulnews; the register shall 
be in time, don’t fear.”’ | 

The farmer turned to go, and the good old clergyman following him 
to the door, shook hands warmly, saying, 

‘‘Good bye, farmer, I wish you God speed, with all my heart,” and 
then they parted. 

With what renewed hope and lightened step the farmer hastened 
home can be well imagined. Hannah, who saw him coming, ran out to 
meet him. ‘‘There’s hope, my lass,’”’ he cried, ‘‘go in and tell thee 
mother.’’ But she had followed her daughter and heard the hopeful words. 

‘Why do you hope?” she asked with pale lips; she could hardly 
believe it possible. 

‘‘ When is Dick’s birthday? ”’ asked the farmer. 

‘‘ His birthday!’’ ‘The pale face flushed, for she could understand 


intuitively the cause for hope. ‘‘ Why, do you forget, John? he wasb orn | 


the last day of April.’’ 
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‘¢ Oh, thank God onee more,” he cried, ‘‘ I have more than two days,” 
and then drawing his wife into the kitchen followed by Hannah, and her 
husband, he rested for a few minutes, and told them all that had passed 
at the rectory. 

Soon all was bustle and excitement to get the farmer off quickly. 
The register containing the correct date of birth arrived in time, and 
Farmer Vincent carefully placing it in his pocket book, mounted his 
horse and started on his long night’s journey to Exeter. Farmer 
Vincent in his young days had many times travelled the road to Exeter 
from Bideford, and from other North Devon towns, yet he knew that the 
twilight was fast fading as he passed the second milestone, and that the 
waning moon would not rise till near midnight, and therefore the first half 
of hisjourney would be the darkest. ‘‘ White Star ’”’ however, trotted on 
bravely, and it was not long after eleven when he drew rein at the ‘‘ Blue 
Anchor,” and roused up the landlord and his wife, who had been in bed for 
nearly an hour. A window was presently thrown open, and a well-known 
voice called out, ‘‘ Who be ’ee? what do ’ee want this time o’ night ?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s Dick Vincent, friend, who wants shelter and food for man and 
horse,’’ was the reply. 

The window was quickly shut down, and presently, amidst tho rattle 
of chains as the door was unbolted, the landlord’s voice was heard calling 
out to the ostler to come and take Farmer Vincent’s horse. 

‘Well, if this bean’t summut out o’ the common ; why, farmer, what- 
ever brings ’ee hero this time o’ night? Be anything the matter to home?”’ 

‘Only that the Press-gang have a got my Dick, and I be going to 
Exeter about it,’’ said the farmer. 

‘‘Come in and rest theeself,’’ cried the landlady, who now appeared. 
‘Don’t ’ee keep him talking there, man,’ she added to her husband, “ till 
he’s had summut to eat and drink.”’ 

Thus welcomed John went into the comfortable inn parlour. The 
fire, covered with peat, was soon stirred into a blaze, and a tempting 
supper laid before the traveller. 

The landlord and his wife listened with eager surprise and curiosity 
to the farmer’s tale about his son Dick, and then Farmer Vincent, after 
making sure that his horse was well taken care of, threw himself on one 
of those pleasantly clean beds which are found so often in an old fashioned 
country inn, and slept soundly. 

‘¢Mind now, don’t ’ee forget to call me at half past three, lad,” he had 
said to the ostler. ‘‘I suppose you can spare me a good horse, 
landlord ?”’ 

‘‘T> be sure I cin, one that can carry ’ee to Exeter in no time, and 


| we'll take care of ‘* White Star,” till ye comes back farmer, never fear.” 
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After three hours of refreshing rest, Farmer Vincent was in readiness 
to start again on his journey. The landlord’s horse carried him along 
ai a good pace, moonlight gradually merged into daylight as the sun 
rose, and for the latter part of the way, in the pleasant morning air, the 
traveller gained strength and hope, which differed greatly from the sad 
thoughts which troubled him as he left Bideford on the previous 


evening. 
(To be continued.) 








DIALOGUE BETWEEN SIDMOUTH (Old Red Sandstone) 
AND MARGATE (Chalk). 


OLp Rep.—Well, my white-faced friend, how do you find yourself these 
queer times ? 

CuaLx.— White-faced, indeed! ‘Well, perhapsif I had not been keep- 
ing guard over this Channel ever so many thousands of years, I might be 
as red in the face as some of my younger friends. 

Oxtp Rep.—Who do you call your younger friends? You surely don’t 
include me in that list ? 

CHatk.—Why not? JZ am the oldest formation in this Island—at 
least I ought to be so, for I was always told that the very name it bears 
was taken from my white cliffs, ‘‘ Albion,’’ from alba—white, what say 
you to that ? 

OLD Rap.—I say that you are only an ignorant and conceited young prig. 
However, we will not quarrel about our colour. I knowI am pretty 
red, but so would you be if you had been the offspring of Fire as I have. 

CuaLtx.—How do you mean? I always understood we were all born 
under water. 

OLp Rep.—So we were, but at widely different times. Listen to me, 
and I will give you a little sketch of our genealogy. My mother was 
Water, but she was in those days a very young and innocent bride, and 
was married to the great Fire King. 

J was almost her first born son—at any rate she took the greatest 
pride in me, and was always polishing my rough surface and fashioning 
me into a comely and beauteous child. Ah, me! those were the days 
when Earth was young. Her trackless solitudes were untrodden by the 
giant Mastodons and other Pachyderms, and the great paths of Ocean 
were free from the presence of those huge Saurians which horrified 
creation at a later date. This was long before you were ever thought of, 
my white-faced friend. 

CHALK.—Do you really mean to say you are older than I? 
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Otp Rrv.—Yea, verily! You may, perhaps, scarcely credit it, but I 
had been standing here for many hundreds of thousands of years before 
you were deposited as a slimy mud, at the bottom of that deep sea over 
which you now pretend to keep guard. If you really knew how little 
right you have to your absurd pretensions to give a name to this island, 
the very flints that lie buried in you would blush as red as I am! 

CHaLtK.—You astonish me—but as I really am very ignorant I should 
be thankful if you would give me a little more information as to your 
own history and mine. 

Oxtp Rep.—Most willingly, for of all things I like humility in young 
people. Well, we all belong to the great family of ‘‘ Rocks.” We are 
of two kinds, Fire Rocks and Water Rocks. Of the former I have little 
to say—they were born long ago before any of us, and are mostly molten 
lava from the very bowels of the Earth, and are consequently utterly 
destitute of any kind of life. From them, however, we in a measure 
sprang. Our great mother, the Ocean, covering these fiery rocks with her 
ever moving tempestuous waves, ground them down bit by bit and little 
by little—first into lesser rocks, then into pebbles and stones, and finally 
triturated them into masses of the finest sand. From these there sprang 
myself, the Old Red Sandstone—one of the very first of all the Aqueous 
rocks, and I had my dwelling near to the great fiery bed of Earth. At 
that time neither yourself nor any other of the great deposits had been 
laid upon my outstretched form. Gradually, however, I became covered 
up and buried, and under the superincumbent weight and pressure of 
vast layers of coal and clay, and limestones, and other matters, I assumed 
that hard, firm form, which is now my characteristic. 

As far as I can remember, only a few kinds of fishes inhabited the seas 


| of that early period, at any rate these are the only remains of animal 
| life that I have handed down for the instruction of man. Man, indeed! 


when do you think that after-growth of creation first set his little foot 
upon the rocks that form this Earth? 

He would very much like to know—but this he will never do. He 
has, however, managed to trace back his ancestry to tie days when the 
Mammoth strode over the land. But what of that? This may carry 
him back perhaps a million of years—but if that were multiplied by 
another million I question if he could then reach back to me! Ah, me, it 
is a long and weary time, and often have I been buried deep beneath 
the sea, only to reappear. It makes small matter to me whether I am 
under the water or in the air—though I must say I rather like my present 
position in these beautiful shores of Devon. They call me ‘‘ Devonsan,”’ 
because I happen to be here. I often laugh at their rude guesses. Why, 
my young friend, I have seen this island several times submerged beneath 
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the ocean, and I have also seen it forming part of the great continent 
of Europe—somewhere about the time when you appeared upon the 
scene. I was pretty old then, and had seen some fine coal measures laid 
down, and many a deep layer of clay and gravel. Perhaps you would 
like to know how it is you are so full of Funts. It often puzzles me, I 
can assure you, and so it has done many another sage—nor doI quite 
understand why you only show so poor a variety of fossils in your flinty 
bed. You were born long after the great Saurians of the Zvzas had 
appeared and disappeared, but I do not hear that you ever give to the 
world any very valuable relic of animal life. Eching, and such rubbish, 
sponges and what not, buried amongst your precious flints! You 
remember, doubtless, as do I, as if it were only yesterday, when those 
Recent deposits called Pliocene, &c. were let down through the beds of 
ocean within whose folds now lie entombed remains of the great Mastodon 
and other giantforms. Those curious relics, too, of Man—the implements 
which he so deftly cut from your uncouth old flints, lie buried there— 
nor were they ever dreamed of until the restless man of science dug out 
the ‘‘ flint implements of the drift!’? How he would like to find some 
of them in your deep chalk beds! There, however, he finds none save 
those which you yourself formed in your rude fashion, storing them up so 
providently for his future use. 

CHaLK.—I must confess you have given moe a few eye-openers—can 
you kindly inform me what is my own exact age? 

Oxrp Rzp.—No, my friend, I cannot do so. Suffice it to say you lie 
about two thirds of the way up between me and man, so that whatever 
my age may be, you can only lay claim to one third of my years! I 
leave you to find out the ‘‘unknown quantity,’’ which as usual is 
represented by X. Farewell. 

CHarutes H. Aten, F.R.GS. 





TO THE GRASSHOPPER. 


Happy insect! what can be Thou dost innocently enjoy, 
In happiness compared to thee? Nor does thy luxury destroy. 
Fed with nourishment divine, Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 


The dewy mornings’s gentle wine! Prophet of the ripened year ! 
Nature waits upon thee still, To thee, of all things upon earth, 
And thy verdant cup does fill. Life’s no longer than thy mirth. 


Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, Happy insect! happy thou, 

Happier than the happiest king! Dost neither age nor winter know. 

All the fields which thou dost see, But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and 
All the plants belong to thee; sung 


All that summer hours produce, Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
Fertile made with early juice. Sated with thy summer feast, 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; Thou retir’st to endless rest. 

Farmer he, and landlord thou! —CowLey. 
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himself stayed by the awful solemnity of its Porch, or Vestibule. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. 
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No. 9.—WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Urwarps of six centuries have passed away since Henry III. piously 
raised the many-clustered shafts and pointed arches of the present famous 
Abbey of Westminster. _ | 

Rude has been the treatment of them during the last half of this 
period, yet they still point to Heaven, in undiminished grace and light- 
ness, grandeur, and strength. Strange tales of the contrasts between 
their first and last days might the old grey walls tell; and a glance at 
some of these seems to us to be not altogether an unsuitable preparation 
for contemplating the endless wonders of the Abbey, or an inappropriate 
means of reviving so much of its early history as comports with the scope 
of this work, which aims at avoiding the needless repetition of what may 
be found in all fulness of detail in Dart, Widmore, Keepe, and Brayley. 

Entering at one of the quietest nooks of the whole building, the corner 
sanctified to our poets, we pass the threshold of the Abbey, and after 
glancing at the marble monuments of player, politician, and poet, and 
reading some of the quaint epitaphs, we pass on to— 


HENRY THE SEVENTH’S CHAPEL. 


Here the visitor who has the least perception of the sublime, will find 


If he 
never felt that darkness had its own peculiar sentiment, like light, he 
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must do so now. The darkness here is no accident, but the result of 
decided intent. Our ancient architects knew full well that light and 
brilliancy needed contrast to enhance their effect. Emerging from the 
dark, the Chapel appears trebly light, and such manifestly was the purpose 
of this porch. The Chapel itself consists of a nave and two aisles, with five 
Chapels at its east end. Werecommend the visitor to see the nave first. 
This ‘* miracle of the world,’’ as Leland calls it, is to be regarded as 
‘the glory of its style and age; ” not indeed as a specimen of the purest 
architecture, but as a most perfect and wonderful specimen of a peculiar 
style—the last of the Gothic series. In the minutest details, from the 


pendant fans on its roof to the very hinges of its gates, ornament riots in 
the utmost luxuriance. First then, of its RooF: 


‘‘ Equally poised and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose,” 


in which the pendants are larger, bolder, and more exuberant, than any 
other in England or abroad. The examination of the inner roof (granted 
as special favour) excites the wonder of all those who can appreciate its 
geometrical principles. Next the Statues, which around the walls afford 
some of the best specimens of architectonic sculpture. The whimsical 
carvings on the Stails and Subselle, studded with portcullises, falcons 
perched on fetter locks, dragons, &c.; the rich and massive Gates of 
Brass ; the ‘‘screen or closure of metallin maner of a chapel,’ about 
Henry the Seventh’s Tomb, and lastly, the tomb of the monarch himself, 
with its metal statues and casts in alto-relievo, executed by Pietro 
Torrigiano, or Peter Torrasany, of Florence. 

Ascending a few mean-looking stairs, and squeezing through the small 
space between the column and Edward the First’s tomb, we reach the 
floor of Taz Conrrssor’s CHAPEL. 

The shrine of Edward the Confessor stands in the middle of the kingly 
saint’s chapel. Hither the body of the Confessor was carried on the 
shoulders of Henry III. and his brother Richard, king of the Romans, 


A 








Above, below, and around, there are objects which call forth our 
veneration and regard. 

Under the pavement are buried (among other celebrities) William 
Pitt, Charles James Fox, George Grattan, Lord Colchester, William 
Wilberforce, Lord Palmerston, Charles Dickens, and Livingstone, the 
tenowned African explorer. 

The Abbey is open from 9 to 6 every day in summer, and from 11 to 
2.30 in winter. Nave, transept and cloisters free. 
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3. Megatherium. 


4. Paleotherium. 
7. Anoplotherium gracilis. 


EXTINCT MAMMALS. 


Tue earliest Mammals of which remains have yet been found, existed 
during the Trias period, when the Reptiles were in their greatest state 
of perfection, and were indeed the ‘‘ monarchs of creation.’”’ The oldest 
European mammal, called Microlestes, was a member of the family of 
Marsupials, or pouch-bearing animals, now represented by the Kangaroos 
and Kangaroo Rats of Australia, which are amongst the least perfect 
forms of animal life. 

With the close of the Trias, all traces of the existence of Mammalia 
are lost until the appearance of the Eocene—the most ancient subdivision 
of the Tertiary period (see page 109—‘‘ The Crust of the Earth’’)—when 
they occur in greater numbers and more perfect forms. Most of the 
extinct mammals of this period were ‘‘Pachyderms”’ or thick-skinned 
animals, one of the more important species being the Paleotherium, 4 
great, heavy, thick-limbed, and altogether massive animal, possessing 4 
short fleshy proboscis, and much resembling the Tapir of the present 
time; they existed in great numbers and probably lived upon vegetable 
matter only. Another species was the Anoplotherium, which seems to 
have resembled both the Tapir and the Antelope, being much lighter in 
structure, and more graceful than the Paleotherium. Varieties of the 
Wolf, Hyzena, Opossum, Hare, &c. also existed in this period. 

In the following (Miocene) period, the Mammalia reached their greatest 





5. Anoplotherium. 
6. Glyptodon. 
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stage of development. The Machairodus must have been a formidable 
opponent to many of its larger and more powerful, yet more unwieldy 
contemporaries. It was a species of Tiger, probably as large as those of 
the present day; from its upper jaw two strong tusks projected, which 
no doubt gave the animal power to drag down and overcome its prey. 
The Mastodons were Elephants of large size, measuring 18 feet in length; 
some species possessing a pair of tusks in both the upper and lower jaws. 
The most wonderful of the extinct mammalia was the Dinotherium, 
whose size must have been nearly three times that of the modern 
Elephant; its tusks, one of its most curious features, projected from its 
lower jaw downwards, slightly curving towards its body, and possibly 
were used for digging up or otherwise procuring its food; skulls of this 
creature have been found, exceeding 3 feet in length. Another extinct 
species of Elephant possessed tusks 10 feet long, and there also existed 
in this period varieties of the Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Deer, Camel, 
Giraffe, &c., and a slender, graceful animal, rather larger, perhaps, than 
the Goat, called the Xiphodon. 

In the succeeding Pliocene period, the climate of Europe had assumed 
an arctic nature, and the number of mammalian forms had diminished, 
although several notable species still existed. There was the Rhinoceros 
Tichorhinus, a species covered with a thick coat of wool, and the 
Mammoth, a huge Elephant 16 feet in length, with a thick covering of 
reddish wool and bristly hair, and also a long mane. Its tusks, measur- 
ing 9 to 10 feet in length, were so much curved at the tips as to point back 
towards the head. In 1799 an almost complete Mammoth was found in 
Northern Siberia, frozen up in a block of ice, and in excellent preservation. 
This specimen was 16 feet long and 9 high, some of its bristles being a 
foot in length! About 80 lbs. of its wool and hair were recovered, and 
the flesh was so fresh as to serve as food for dogs. 

The Ice-age passed, and in the Post Glacial period which succeeded, 
the climate became somewhat milder. The Woolly Rhinoceros, Machair- 
odus, and others still existed, and with them some new species, including 
the great Irish Deer, called Megaceros, or Big-horn, the Megatherium, 
and the Megalonyx. The great Irish Deer—so called because its remains 
have been found in great abundance in Ireland—somewhat resembled 
the Reindeer of to-day, but was considerably larger; its horns were 
immense, measuring 8 to 10 feet between the tips, the blades were also 
extremely wide-spreading. The height of the animal seems to have been 
‘ about 6 feet. The Megatherium was a gigantic Sloth, the skeleton in 
the British Museum (which is remarkably perfect) measuring 18 feet in 
length; its bones were immensely thick, and it was altogether a slow 
moving, clumsy creature, as its prototype is now; the feet were at least a 
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yard in length. The Megalonyx was another'species of Sloth, and though 
considerably smaller than the Megatherium, it must have measured 6 to 
8 feet in length. Both the last mentioned Mammals belonged to the 
family of the dentata, which includes the Sloth, Anteaters and 
Armadilloes, and of which several species of lesser note existed in the 
Post Glacial times. Excavations, which of late years have been made 
in the famous Torquay, Brixham, and other caverns, have brought to light 
numerous bones and other animal remains, amongst which many have 
been identified as having belonged to extinct species of Lions, Bears, 
Hyeenas, etc., besides traces of the existence of man. 


J. W. Brooxzs. 








A CHAPTER ON METALS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


THE number of elements, as stated in my previous paper, amounts to 
sixty-three, out of which number twenty have received the name of metals. 
Of these fifty, however, but # limited quantity are known to the general 
public, the great majority of them not being used for practical purposes like 
the more common members of the family. Although the number of useful 


metals is small in comparison with the whole quantity of substances of 


that nature, yet the immeasurable utility of these few make up in a large 
degree for the deficiency in the remainder. 

The metals of most importance, and that are now in common use in all 
lands and by all nations, are gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, mercury, 
tin, zinc, platinum, cobalt, and some others not so well known. All 
these metals, it will be remembered, were said to be taken from Nature’s 
store-house, the depths of the earth, an operation which is variously carried 
out in different countries and localities, the manner of extracting them from 
their position in the earth’s crust greatly differing as the difficulty of 
procuring them increases or diminishes. Thus the manner in which 
the miner extracts coal,is widely different from the method which the 
gold digger is in the habit of employing in order to obtain his precious 
golden treasure. The metals all being elements are occasionally found 
in a pure or elementary form, in which condition they are called ‘‘ native.” 
Gold is a good illustration of the occurrence-of metals in a native state, 
as it is invariably found in that pure uncombined form, large masses of 
pure gold of great value being met with in the diggings; these masses 
are termed nuggets. Silver and copper, besides several other metals, are || 
frequently met with native, while nearly all have been found so on one 
or more occasion. A combination of the simple metallic element with 
other elements is the most frequent condition in which the metals are 
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surface in union with carbon, silica, sulphur and other bodies, receiving 
the name of carbonates, silicates or sulphates of lead or tin or any other 
metal, according to circumstance. When the metals occur thus, they are 
termed ores. ie | 

Unlike the majority of the great rock masses which form the shell of ve H 
the earth, the metals and metallic ores are not discovered in horizontal a 
layers. But in the same way asthe granite rocks are found forcing their Bi i 
way through the sedimentary deposits, whose accumulation has been come | 
described in the previous paper, so are veins of metallic or mineral ae | 
composition found cropping up through the granite itself and other ie | 
igneous rocks as well as through the sedimentary formation. These i f 
veins are diversified in both position, size, shape, and many other details, Lah 
which variations tell considerably on the productiveness of the veins, and : 
consequently upon their value in working. 

Metalliferous veins are subjects but partially understood at the present 
day, but, with the continual growth of science, and particularly that of : 
geology, let us hope that more light will be thrown upon the subject, and eee | 
that the manner of their formation will unfold to the enquiring eye of | 
investigation, as the fresh green buds in spring and the extending and 
ever beautiful landscape on a bright sunny summer’s day. 

That the cracks and fissures which contain this burden of mineral ores 
were mostly formed previous to, and independent of that of the metals 
themselves, is an established fact, but how these metal-producing ores 
were afterwards collected in these receptacles it is a difficult matter to 
explain, but a careful consideration of the facts, and a minute examina- Hi 
tion of the phenomena connected with them, may in a few years produce a 
much, and make a subject now fraught with unexplainable and unusual 
difficulties, one that may easily be understood by the mere beginner. 

As the ores of the different metals are, it is evident, extracted for 
nothing save the metals which they contain, it is an important point to 
study the manner in which the metal itself is separated from the material 
with which it is in close connection. The different components, however, 
which form the ore are so closely combined, and present such a well_ 
compacted mass, that to an inexperienced person the task of separating 
them and obtaining the metal in a pure and uncombined condition would 
seem beyond his power. 

This subject is of so much importance in a scientific and commercial 
point of view, that it forms a distinct branch of education, and is regarded 
as asubject worthy to be placed side by side with the other sciences. 
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Our greatest mineral auxiliary to civilization is undoubtedly iron, a 
metal which is used for all purposes, in all callings, by all men, and in all 
countries. Iron is invaluable, and a treasure for whose loss nothing 
would make up, and whose place nothing could fill. 

Like the other metals, iron is found in veins as various ores, but 
the great majority of iron melted for manufacture is obtained from 
other sources. ‘The facilities for reducing the metal to its pure state are 
so much greater in localities where it occurs in bands or layers of nodules, 
that it would not answer the purpose to work the ore when it occurs in 
any other form. 

In the North of England andinSouth Wales, where iron is discovered in 
sedimentary deposits as an ironstone, large quantities of coal have first to 
be removed before the iron is reached, thus supplying the fuel needed 
for smelting it, without much cost or inconvenience. 

Copper may be ranked next to iron in usefulness, it being used for more 
delicate articles than the first metal. It makes its appearance in various 
forms and under numerous guises, being extracted from ores of all 
descriptions. Lead, tin, zinc and the other useful metals are all worked 
in considerable quantities, our own country yielding no small amount to 
the general stock. 

Gold and silver, the metals of commerce, are frequently met with on 
the banks of rivers in the form of dust and sand, while silver is found in 
combination with other bodies in the various ores. 

The importance of the metals can only be realized by a careful con- 
sideration of the subject. The thought of man without their civilizing 
and refining influence can hardly be imaginep by the polished and culti- 
vated man of this advancing age; he cannot fancy that the great agent 
in rendering him a superior being to the Polynesian cannibal and 
African negro is in a great measure our mineral wealth, which once 
possessed, gradually and imperceptibly enlarged and educated the 
mechanical faculties, by this means improving also his mental capabilities. 

From her endless and inexhaustible stores, Mother Earth brings forth 
more treasures than those which are comprehended under the name of 
‘‘Metals,”’ and to crown her favours withstill greater munificence, sheadds 
to the gifts already bestowed upon her children, that of a series of small 
but elegant forms of exquisite brightness, colour, and lustre, which we 
poor mortals term ‘‘ Precious Stones.” 

As prince among princes stands the peerless diamond, eclipsing all 
rivals by the splendour of his sparkling countenance, pure and transparent, 
ever reflecting the rays of light from all points and in all directions—the 
true type of what a prince should be. 

Gems or precious stones are all crystals of various shape and colour. 
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As, however, some of my readers may not exactly know the nature of 
crystals, I will give a brief explanation concerning them. 

Every body is composed of minute atoms, which under usual circum- 
stances are compacted together more or less closely, forming masses of 
different form. In animal and vegetable matter these atoms are arranged 
with some order and appear in some fixed shape or form, while the 
atoms composing rock masses are seen compressed into shapeless forms 
with no regularity of figure or organism. Exceptions are, however, 
met with. Many of the minerals composing the earth, occur in what are 
called crystals, these crystals being regular geometrical figures, trans- 
parent, and of different colours according to the species. 

The formation of crystals seems to be simply the natural tendency of 
the atoms of which a body may consist when unfettered by any retarding 
force to form themselves into a regular geometrical shape. Each separate 
mineral that is found in the condition of crystals has an individual form. 
The diamond, as mentioned above, stands as king and prince among 
precious stones, while all around cluster the sapphire, garnet, emerald 
and topaz, presenting a spectacle of splendour of colour and lustre 
equalled as yet by no achievement of man, however great and glorious. 
Among this scene of splendour, however, one name has not been 
mentioned, which hardly ranking as a precious stone, yet deserves, 
from some of the beautiful forms it assumes, to be noticed here. 
Accordingly to the group just mentioned we add the aspiring quartz 
crystal. Of the numerous phases under which the abundant quartz 
presents itself, the amethyst is the most notable, fine specimens of this 
violet crystal having been found in various localities. 

Of all countries producing gems and precious stones, Brazil and Peru 
may claim the chiefship, while India’s diamonds render that country 
ever celebrated for the richness of the land in the production of this class 
of wealth. England is but scantily supplied with these riches; a few 
gems, however, are occasionally met with in the mining districts. 





INDIGESTION.—A valuable remedy in some forms of this distressing complaint, is the 
following :—Put a teaspoonful of best calcined magnesia in half a wine glass of water ; 
stir it well; add a teaspoonful of castor oil, and take this dose three mornings in 
succession, the first thing. Repeat the treatment occasionally if necessary. 


FremaLe CHARACTER KNOWN BY THE Footsteprs.—Few things betray the character 
more than the footsteps. A woman’s footfall should not be heard as she moves about 
the house. The footfall of the most active and clever is silent; the footfall of the 
graceful is silent. Ifa woman or gitl is noisy in her tread, it is not a good sign, as it 
may arise from clumsiness, or thoughtlessness, or temper. A soft footfall is almost 
always accompanied by a gentle voice, which is, in the words of Shakespeare, “an 
excellent thing in a woman.”’ 
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INVENTORS AND. PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





No. 9—JEAN KARNET, 
THE INVENTOR OF THE SYSTEM OF FLOATING TIMBER BY MEANS OF RAFTS, 

On some of the great rivers of the Continent, such as the Seine and the Rhine, the 
traveller is struck with the large masses of wood; timber, fire-wood, shavings, every 
species and description of wood, thick and thin, in large logs and small fragments, 
fastened together and floating down stream, with upon it occasionally a group of 
men, sometimes a whole family, who make use of this simple craft as a ship. This 
mode of transport for trees that have been cut down, is not in use among us, wood 
being comparatively little employed as fuel in England, and our railroads, canal-boats, 
excellent high roads, &c., as well as the facilities for conveyance by sea, afforded by 
our being an island, doing away with the necessity of sending timber in this manner, 
Felled trees are, however, frequently sent to the coast in Canada, by being floated 
down her magnificent rivers to the sea—and the same is done in the United States, 
It is to a great dearth of fuel at Paris, in the year 1549, that France owes this 
useful contrivance for bringing wood from a distance. Jean Karnet, a wood-merchant, 
not knowing how to provide the capital with the fire-wood of which there was so 
great a super-abundance in the.country, but so scant a supply in town, hit upon the 
clever idea of uniting by canals a number of little brooks and rivulets, too narrow to 
be navigable even by small boats. He began this work in the pleasant and well- 
wooded district called the Nivernois, and having had a large quantity of timber cut 
from the forests with which that country abounded, he caused the logs to be thrown 
into the water courses he had had enlarged. Along the shallow brooks the logs could 
be safely allowed to float without fear of their sinking and becoming lost, but when the 
drift-wood had reached Blamecy, Karnet caused them to be collected together and 
placed upon trains of brushwood, the first rude ideaof araft, In this way they floated 
safely up the Seine to Paris, and the invention of Karnet was found to answer so well, 
that for centuries it has continued to be the approved mode of conveying wood from the 
country up to the capital, though probably the railway is now superseding it as being 
cheaper as well as more expeditious. Karnet tried his first experiment on brushwood 
and logs that could only be used as fuel, but his success encouraged him afterwards to 
use the same mode of transport for valuable timber, and his ventures were abundantly 
repaid. What at first was only a private speculation, was ultimately taken up by the 
Government. Inthe year 1569, a decree of the Parliament of Paris, confirmed by another 
issued in 1669, ordained that every miller and owner of a forge should give right of 
way on the river or canal made use of by him, to wood-merchants and conveyers of 
timber for the transport of their rafts. The first rafts constructed by order of Karnet 
were of a very primitive description ; they seem to have resembled the coracles or 
rude fishing boats still occasionally to be met with in Wales, which are covered with 
skins, and which the fisher propels along by the mere force of his body. During the 
last century, however, a great improvement was effected in the construction of rafts— 
they became furnished with sails or oars, and even a species of helm, becoming in 
fact flat and simply constructed boats. 

In memory of the services done by Jean Karnet to his country, his bust in bronze 
has been placed upon the bridge at Blamecy. Thus God brings good out of evil, the 
lack of fuel in Paris, doubtless a calamity to many poor households, giving the first 
impulse to a contrivance which has brought wealth to thousands of families.—J AaNET. 
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Willie Vincent starting on his homeward journey. 


Wick the Sailor; 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pavitt, Author of ‘ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &c. 
Chapter Tenth, 


WILLIE VINCENT’S ADVENTURE. 


WILLIE VINCENT, whose rather delicate health had rendered him not 


studious habits and literary tastes. When asked what trade he would 
prefer, he did not hesitate a moment before naming ‘‘ bookselling ’’ as his 
choice; and a few months after Dick left home on his first voyage, Willie 
had been apprenticed to a bookseller in Exeter, to his great delight. At 
the time of Dick’s disaster he had served four years of his apprenticeship. 
He was now a tall, slight lad of nineteen, and his delicate features and 
dark flashing eyes made him a complete contrast to his sailor brother, 
although both were good looking youths. | 

On the morning of the 29th of April, so eventful to those at home, he was 
busily engaged in his master’sshop, supplying the errand boy with the local 
papers to carry round to customers, and also the London papers of the 
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quite suitable to undertake the laborious work on a farm, was a youth of || 


Previous day. It required at that period twenty-four hours to convey | 
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papers from London to Devonshire. To have prophesied that in less 
than forty years country gentlemen and men of business would find the 

‘‘ Times ” ready ona late breakfast table, the day of publication, would 
have been looked upon as madness. 

Willie Vincent knew some little of the new schemes then on foot to 
draw towns and cities nearer to each other, but the present rapid move- 
ments and wonderful inventions would have been to him as fairy tales, 
Still he felt himself on the eve of some great change in men and manners, 
Already he had read of steam and gas, and the master minds who were 
to astonish the world with their inventicns and discoveries, and it gave a 
thoughtful, sedate look to his face. 

This thoughtfulness prevented him from observing at the shop window 
a respectable farmer watching him with great interest. The business 
manner in which he arranged the papers for the boy, and explained 
particulars about two or three parcels delighted the observer outside, but 
until the boy left he did not move. 

The instant, however, that Willie was alone, the farmer entered the 
shop, and in a disguised voice asked for a quire of paper. Willie turned 
to open the paper drawer, when a something he scarcely knew what, 
caused him to turn again and look atthe speaker. Farmer Vincent was 
not at any time a good pretender, his face relaxed into a smile. 

‘Father ! is it father ?”’ exclaimed the youth, as if he were dreaming. 

‘Yes, my son, it’s Farmer Vincent from Willow Farm.” 

Willie sprang over the counter to welcome his father, looking pale 
with excitement and joy. At this moment Willie’s master opened the 
inner door, and with great surprise recognised the farmer. Eager enquiries 
and pleasant greetings were interrupted by an invitation to breakfast. 

‘‘Come in, come in, farmer, and then you can tell us all we want to 
hear, and here is Mrs. Reed come to second my proposal.”’ 

We can understand the surprise and interest with which the farmer’s 
narrative was received, and the earnest wishes for his success. 

‘‘T must be at the Court this morning when it opens,”’ said the farmer, 
‘‘and get the magistrate’s decision early, that I may leave for home to- 
day ; my poor wife won’t sleep in peace till she knows her boy is safe.’’ 

‘‘ No, no, farmer, you'll be knocked up if you don’t have a day’s rest, 
you stay here, and I’ll spare Willie this evening; you won’t mind the 
walk, lad, now will ’ee, if I give you three days’ holiday?” 

‘‘Oh no, indeed I shan’t, sir,’’ he replied; ‘‘ I’ve walked it often at my 
Christmas and Midsummer holidays. I save the money and have another 
day at home by walking at night.” 

‘Well, then, that’s settled, you keep shop for me in the afternoon, 
while I go on some business that can’t be put off, and you shall go to the 
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Court with your father this morning and hear the result.’’ Both father ae a 
and son were delighted with this arrangement, and when Willie started Bill a 
in the evening on his forty miles’ walk, he knew that his father carried in mB by 


his pocket-book the necessary papers which would release his brother 


knowing that to exhaust his strength at first would be a very unwise 


Dick from the hands of the Press-gang. ae a 
Added to this was the happiness of going home, and his spirits rose ‘I 
so high that he strode on at a rapid rate, till the thought of the forty as F 
miles before him checked his speed. Firmly he controlled his steps, ee i 
! 


suppose he’s tired, and you’re going home first.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied Willie, ‘‘ that’s it; I’ve got good news, and I’ll tell you 
all about it presently.”’ tes 

“Not till you’ve had.summut to eat, and a rest,” she said, drawing ee, 
him to the table, while Willie, nothing, loath, gladly ‘seated himself and ey 
commenced operations. | 

He was listened to by the hind-hearted people with real sympathy and 
interest, as he described what had taken place at Exeter and the good 
news he was carrying home, but when the clock struck eleven he started 
up, exclaiming, 

“T must be off to bed now, landlord, for I hope to be a long way on 
my road before you are up to-morrow; I suppose it’s daylight at four 
o'clock ?”? i 

‘Light enough for you, Willie, I should say, but we can call ’ee if : 
ee like.” 

‘No, thank you,” replied the youth, ‘‘I’m sure to wake with such 
anxiety on my mind to get home early.”’ 

‘Ah, well, don’t ’ee go and overdo it, lad, ye bean’t the strongest in 
the world; so now be off to bed, and the sooner you’m asleep the better 
for ’ee.”’ | 

“Ts it my own room?” asked Willie. 

‘‘T don’t know. Here, missus, where is Willie Vincent to sleep ?”’ 
‘“‘T’ll come and show him,”’ said the landlady, bustling in with a 
candle in her hand, and telling him to follow her. 

From the large entrance they passed into a square room closely 
shuttered, which Willie had never before entered. In one corner the 
landlady opened a door leading to a’staircase, up which they ascended, 


— | 


proceeding, especially as he had not at any time much strength to boast | 8 
of. However, he reached the ‘‘Blue Anchor” at Chumleigh long Ae P 
before ten o’clock, and was weleomed by the landlord with the truly ; 4 i 
Devonshire phrase, ‘‘ Well, my son, what news about your brother ? ”’ Fe F 

‘‘T can see.it’s good,”’ said the landlady, ‘“‘ by Willie’s face; but come iG bi 
in, lad, there’s a good supper for ’ee ; us expected your fayther, but I o ba 
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and passed into a room close to the top stair. Pointing this out to him, 
she said, ‘‘ You’ve never slept in this room before, Willie, but you'll 


know your way down in the morning, and I’ll leave the staircase door 


open for you at. the foot of the stairs.” 

‘Oh, I’ll find my way, never fear, Mrs. Steet. Good night,’ he added 
as he held the candle to light her on her way down. Then he returned 
to his room, and although tired with his walk he did not ‘forget to kneel 
and thank his Father in heaven for saving his brother, and in reliance on 
the same care he prepared for bed. 

There were in those days no means of obtaining a light but by tho 
tinder, flint and steel of the now forgotten tinder box, but Willie put out 
the candle before getting into bed, saying, ‘‘ I can dress in the dark, I’ve 
placed all my clothes on a chair so that I can find them easily in the 
morning. I hopeI shall wake at three; if I sleep soundly for four hours 
that will be quite rest enough, and the sooner dear mother gets her mind 
at ease about Dick, the happier I shall be.”’ 

Willie slept soundly till some time after the clock of the stables struck 
three. Hesprang out of bed, and found the morning so dark and cloudy 
that he could with difficulty discover the window to look out at the weather. 


However, he dressed himself hastily, and groping his way to the door 
crept down stairs in safety; but on reaching the room below, he found 


himself in utter darkness. Substantial, old fashioned shutters were 
closely barred across the windows, and the room being entirely strange 
to him, he had not the remotest idea where to find the door leading to 
the entrance passage. 

Willie, however, wag not easily disconcerted by difficulties, and he 
determined to make an effort to discover it. Carefully feeling his way 


by the wall with his hands, he commenced his search for the place of 


exit, but all he succeeded in doing was to stumble over sundry chairs, 


tables, fender, and fire irons, but not a door latch or handle could his 
groping fingers find. 


The staircase door had closed after him as he entered the room, and 


even that was now undiscoverable. He stood still for a while peering 
through the darkness, in the hope of finding some glimmer of light 
through a crack in the shutters, but all in vain. Again he made a 


circuit round the room, feeling the wall up and down, to find some outlet ; 
the attempt was again useless, and at length stumbling over a chair he 
seated himself upon it, and began to reflect. ‘‘I am a prisoner till day- 
light, no doubt,” he thought; ‘‘so I may as well sit still and rest.”’ 

But ten minutes was enough to exhaust his patience, for the fact that 
all this lost time: would lengthen his dear mother’s suspense was most 


painful to him. Perhaps, also, a little of the superstition of the age in 
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which he lived still clung to him. The stories he had listened to in his 
childhood of enchanted rooms and castles, which had made his hair 
stand on end, recurred to him now, and added to the misery of the 


hour. 
At length, when almost asleep, he was roused by the clock on the 


stairs striking four. He looked round him and saw a slight glimmer of | 


daylight through chinks in what he rightly supposed were the shutters. 
He started up, and groping his way by the glimmer, again attempted 
to find the door, but for this purpose the light was still quite insufficient. 
At last, becoming desperate, he continued his course round the room 


rubbing his hands frantically up and down the wall, and feeling like a 


wild animal in a cage. Presently, while raising his hands rather higher 
than usual, his fingers touched a rope. Careless of the result, Willie 
gave it a pull, and the next moment the peal of an alarm bell sounded 
through the house, startling the youth, and rousing the sleepers with its 
unusual tones. | 

Rather frightened at what he had done, Willie stood still and listened 
to the quick and noisy movements in the house. Then his fear changed 
to pleasure. ‘‘I shall be let out of prison at all events,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘I hope, however, old Steet won’t be angry.” 

Even as he thought this, lights flashed through the chinks and under 
the door, showing its position on the opposite side of the room to where 
he stood. Before he could reach it, however, the door opened and the 
landlord, half dressed, appeared, exclaiming, ‘‘ Who’s there? What’s the 
matter ?” : | 

‘It?s me,” replied Willie, disregarding grammar in his confusion. 
‘‘T’m very sorry to disturb you, landlord, but I’ve been a prisoner in 
this room nearly an hour. I’ve been round and round I can’t tell you 
how many times, trying to find the door, and tumbling over chairs and 


fenders till I almost began to imagine myself in an enchanted room. I. 
could not help pulling the rope when I felt it at last, but I’m very sorry.” | 

The landlord’s assumed anger exploded in a hearty laugh at this. 
description. ‘‘ Never mind, lad,” he said, ‘‘ us ain’t often frightened out 


o’ our wits, so it won’t hurt us for once. Why that’s the alarm bell 
you’ve been a ringing, it’s put there to rouse us up in case of thieves or 
fire, and if my missus hadn’t thought of you when it woke her, I believe 
she’d ha’ gone into fits.’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry, indeed I am,” said Willie; ‘‘ but I didn’t think it was the 
alarm bell.” 

‘No, no, of course not, and you wanted to getoutof prison. However, 
it’s not a bit too early for our folks to get up, and they’ll get you some 
breakfast if you’ll stay now and have some before you go.” 
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‘‘No, thank you, landlord,’”’ he replied, ‘‘ ’llget on my roadas quickly as 
I can ; the sooner poor mother knows about Dick, the happier I shall be.” 

‘*To be sure, to be sure,’’ cried the landlady, as she descended the 
stairs, ‘‘don’t keep him a moment, Mark. I’ve heard all about the 
enchanted room, Willie, and I’m glad ye found out the bell rope, though 
it did frighten us above a bit.”’ 

‘‘ Father ’ll be here to-day and tell you all about Dick,” said the youth, 
as he shook hands and wished the kind host and hostess good bye. 

‘““Us "ll be glad to see him when he does come,” was the reply as 
Willie stepped briskly out into the sweet morning air, feeling more 
keenly than he had ever done in his life the blessedness of being free. 

The clouds had dispersed as the sun approached, and he was rising 
over the hills in all the beauty of an eastern sky in spring, when Willie 
reached a little road-side inn at which he had often stayed in his walks 
home for a refreshing wash and a breakfast. 

Many times during the four years of his apprenticeship he had walked 
the forty miles from Exeter to Bideford in the way we are now describing, 
yet as his business duties did not give him many opportunities for walking 
exercise, the forty miles’ journey was yearly becoming more fatiguing 
to him. Even this he preferred to the slow, lumbering waggon or 
market cart, which was at that time the only means of conveyance, 
excepting a post chaise or a horse and gig, the expense of which, was 
far beyond Willie’s purse. | : | 

When he left the inn it was nearly six o’clock, and though refreshed 
and strengthened, he was feeling very tired. As he neared Bideford, 
however, his spirits revived, the thought of the good news he carried 
spurred him on, yet he did not reach Willow Farm till nearly nine o’clock. 








PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I.—No. 1. 


From the German. ° 

NAPOLEON passed his youth as a pupil in the Military Academy at Brienne, in what 
way was afterwards shown in his deeds, and in the wars which he conducted. While 
he was a student a fruit-woman got many a penny from him, for like all young people 
he was fond of fruit. Whenever he was short of money, she trusted him; and as soon 
as he had money he paid her. It chanced that when he left the school to put into 
practice what he had learnt, he was several half crowns in her debt. And when, for 
the last time, she brought him a plate of luscious peaches he observed: ‘‘I am going 
away now and I cannot pay you, but you shall not be forgotten.” The fruit-woman 
replied, ‘‘ As far as that is concerned, don’t put yourself out of the way, young gentle- 
man.” In such a career as that upon which the young soldier now entered, even the 
best head would forget a trifle like this’ Ina few years Napoleon became a General 
and conquered Italy: he then went to Egypt, where the children of Israel once carried 
on the brick trade: fought a battle near Nazareth, where 1800 years ago the Blessed 
Virgin lived: returned to France through the midst ofa hostile fleet, and went to 
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Paris, and became First Consul. Four years later, having temporarily re-established 
peace and order in that distracted country, he became Emperor of France, and still the 
good fruit-woman of Brienne had not been paid, though he had said to her, ‘‘ You 
shall not be forgotten.’”’ Nowa promise ought to be as good as money. 

One day the Emperor was expected at Brienne. He was, however, already there 
incognito. He was perhaps much touched as he thought of former days and of 
the present, and how in so short a time, and through so many dangers, God had led him 
to the Imperial throne. - He suddenly stopped in the street, put his finger to his 
forehead as in thought, and then calling to mind the fruit-woman, inquired 
for her dwelling—which was rather dilapidated. He entered it with a single 
attendant. A narrow door led him into a small but clean room, where the woman 
with her two children knelt by the fire-place preparing a frugal supper. ‘‘ Can I 
have some refreshments ?’’ asked the Emperor. ‘‘ Why, yes! replied the woman, “ the 
melons are ripe,”’ so she fetched some. hile the strangers were eating the melons, 
the woman put some fagots on the fire, then one of them asked, ‘‘ Do you know the 
Emperor who is coming to-day?” ‘‘He is not here yet,” answered the woman, “he 
will probably come. Why should I not know him? Many a plate, and many a little 
basket of fruit has he bought of me when he was at school here.” “Did he pay quite 
regularly?” ‘* Yes, certainly, he paid quite regularly.’”’ Then said the stranger to 
her, ‘‘ Woman, either you are not truthful, or you have a bad memory. You do not 
know the Emperor. Iam he. Besides, on the other hand, I have not paid you regularly 
as you said, for I owe you two half crowns, perhaps more.” On the instant the 
attendant counted on the table one thousand two hundred francs. The woman, as soon 
as she recognised the Emperor and heard the ring of the gold coins on the table, threw 
herself at his feet bewildered with joy, wonder and alarm; the children also looked at 
each other, and did not know what they ought to say. The Emperor afterwards 
ordered the house to be pulled down, and another to be built for the woman on the 
same spot. ‘In this house,” said he, ‘‘ I will live as often as I come to Brienne, and 
it shall bear my name.’’ He promised the woman to provide for her children. He 
actually provided for her daughter, and allowed her son to be educated at his own 
expense, in the very school where he himself had been taught. | , 

In July, 1804, Napoleon came to Boulogne. Nelson, who commanded the English 
blockading squadron, as he neared the shore saw from his flag ship the Emperor 
riding through the camp. Suddenly at three o’clock in the afternoon, a frightful 
cannonade was heard. The British Admiral had with his flag ship, four frigates, several 
brigs, and some fire-ships attacked a division of the French fleet lying in the 
roads. The French ships and the land batteries answered briskly, and the cannonade 
became general and fearful. The five hundred heavy ’guns of the French ships, the 
land batteries and the firing of the English squadron made a deafening noise. 

One could scarcely see, for the breeze drove the smoke towards the coast; one felt 
the ground tremble, and the sky looked like a dense reddish-blue fog. The engage- 
ment lasted till late at night, and presented a sight as interesting as terrible. Nelson 
in vain endeav: ured to break through the line of the French squadron, and drew back 
at eleven o’clock at night. } 

At the report of the first gun, Napoleon leaped into a boat amid a heavy shower of 
bullets. Admiral Bruix was with him. The Emperor wished to sail round Fort 
Croix. The Admiral represented in respectful terms the consequences and danger of 
the attempt. Napoleon appeared not to hear him, and said to the sailors around who 
rowed the boat, ‘‘ Advance straight ahead, I tell you!” “Sire,” continued the 
Admiral, ‘‘ what use will it be for us to sail round Fort Croix under the fire of the 


English guns?’”’ The Emperor persisted in his intention. Tben the Admiral leaned | 
forward and ordered the sailors not to obey the Emperor’s orders; at the same time he | 
said, turning to Napoleon, ‘‘ Sire, I am now in my own sphere. The sailors serve under — 
me, and must obey my orders.” ‘Sailors of the guard,’ added he, “obey your : 
Admiral.” They hesitated, when Bruix exclaimed in a voice of thunder, “ Put to _ 


oar! and if I see anyone who does not seize his oar he shall be shot on the spot.”’ 
Upon that, the boat darted back like an arrow. Scarcely had it put back ten or twenty 
fathoms, before a vessel which had imprudently sailed round that battery, was hulled 
in twenty places by the enemy’s guns: it filled and went down like lead; its flag 
floating just a moment over the water, then disappeared in the deep. ‘“‘ Now, Sire,” 
exclaimed Bruix, looking at the Emperor. Napoleon whistled a tune and did not answer. 
From that day he had a secret dislike for the Admiral. Auice Av@usTa GoRE. 
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No. 10.—ITHE CRYSTAL PALACE AND GROUNDS. 


Tux Orystal Palace, Park and Fountains were designed and laid out 
| in 1852 by Sir Joseph Paxton. | 

The plan of the Palace is very simple. The main building is a 
parallelogram 1,600 feet long by rather more than 300 wide. Norwood 
is at the south, Sydenham at the north, the road front faces the west, 
and the garden front the east. Within this general outline is a Central 
Avenue running from end to end, called the Nave, and crossed by three 
transverse portions, called respectively the South, Central, and North 
Transepts. 

The arrangement of its contents is, in a great measure, governed by 
these divisions. The Central Transept is the region of music and 
enjoyment. Standing under its prodigious dome, with the vast Handel 
Orchestra on the left, before us lies Art and Instruction; behind us 
Commerce and Business; Nature, in some of her finest forms, is every- 
where around. In the distant vista is the Monti Fountain among the 
palms, bananas, and gigantic ferns of the tropics. Along the Nave to 
left and right, behind the shrubs and statues, appear the walls of the 
Finz Arts Courts, rich with the art of Heathen Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome; Mahometan, Spain, Christian, Byzantium, Italy, France, 
and England. From this point we obtain a clear insight into the plan of 
the building. 

Having pointed out the contents of the ground floor of the building as 
minutely as the limited space at our disposal will permit, we will leave 
the visitor to examine, at his leisure, the complete and magnificent 
Qollection of-Ancient and Modern Sratuary, which, embowered in the 
choice and varied foliage of the garden beds, adorns each side of the 
‘Nave from north to south. 

‘We now propose to accompany the visitor through the main Galleries, 
entering’ by a staircase adjoining the north side of the Great Orchestra- 
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This brings us immediately to the Canadian Collection, which illustrates 
the staple and manufactured products of that important Colony; its 
various natural and commercial resources being completely represented 
by a collection, the maintenance and efficiency of which is guaranteed by 
a grant from the Canadian Government. Passing along the Gallery as 
far as the Assyrian Court, we arrive at the Indian and Chinese Collections. 

At the northern end of the Model Gallery are many admirable models 
of public works, docks, bridges, viaducts, &c., well worth notice. 

In our journey towards the Centre Transept, along the Gallery, above 
the Courts of Christian Architecture, is a Collection of Photographs, 
being views of the various monuments in France, executed by order of 
the Imperial Government, and presented to the Palace by them. In 
this Gallery also will be found the majority of the busts which constitute 
the Portrait Gallery, and form so instructive and important a feature 
in the Palace Collections. 

We now proceed to the Park and Gardens, by way of the steps that 
lead from the Great Central Transept, pointing out any particular views 
or objects worthy of notice. The Upper Terrace commands a magnificent 
prospect, extending over the Gardens and Terraces to several counties 
beyond, and is of a variety and beauty unequalled in any position near 
London. The close-cut lawns, relieved by beds of gay and many- 
coloured flowers, with the six Fountains ranged along the Lower Terrace, 
combine to produce an effect so indescribably beautiful that everyone 


ought to go and see it. 
GrorcE RyMeEr. 


ARMIES AND NAVIES. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


PrERHAPs some of my readers, on reading the title of this short article, 
will fall to wondering whether I am about to propose some new and to 
me satisfactory way of making the armies and navies of England the 
strongest in the world: others may fancy that my object is to show the 
importance of soldiers and sailors. Both would be wrong in their 
surmises. All I propose doing is to tell my readers what armies and 
navies are, and, judging from the ignorance commonly displayed about 
them, there is need of a little general enlightenment. 

Before nations become civilized, when in short they pass their lives in 
the condition of the Red Men, who in yearly decreasing numbers roam 
through the prairies and forests of America, war is considered the only 
occupation worthy of a man. The women do the work that has to be 
done: they hoe the corn, carry on their backs the property of their lords 
and masters, and make themselves generally useful. The men hunt and 
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fight, and being exposed to many perils seldom reach an advanced age, 
In such a state of society there is little wealth, small possibility of social 
improvement, and great uncertainty of life. War, though waged with 
terrible and unsparing ferocity, does not, as among civilized nations, lead 
to the destruction of priceless treasures of art or to the derangement of 
commerce, simply because savages have neither trade nor property, 
The loss of life is the principal thing dreaded, and that is sometimes 
considerable, and whole communities are swept away, not a man, woman 
or child escaping. 

In another state of society, that which obtained in England five 
hundred years ago, that which still obtains in some countries, people 


have begun to accumulate property, and to live in towns. They still ; 


have little trade and small possessions: the destruction of a town or 
village causes suffering, though not irreparable loss, and before long the 
worst ravages of invasion and war are forgotten or repaired. I have 
said that in what is called a feudal state of society the people are engaged 
in trade and agriculture, and that they have permanent habitations. It 
follows then that, though all the men are trained to the use of arms, and 
are liable to serve in battle, they do not make war their sole occupation. 
Generally speaking they are called upon to serve their feudal lords or their 
country in certain well specified emergencies, though their period of service 
is very short. In our eyes such armies are nothing but huge, undisci- 
plined masses of men, and only deserve to rank as very irregular militia. 
We now reach a third state of society in which the people are still 
wealthier, more peaceful, better housed, and less turbulent: that condi- 
tion obtaining in the days of the Tudors. Every man is still assumed to 
be liable to serve in the field; but the manifest advantages of trained 
soldiers are beginning to be appreciated, and the inconveniences of 
military service are greatly objected to. On the breaking out of war two 
courses are usually adopted, first mercenaries or professional bands of 
turbulent soldiers, whose swords are at the disposal of any government 
that will purchase them, are called into requisition, and secondly native 
armies are levied, and as speedily as possible prepared for the field. 
There is usually plenty of time for all this, roads are bad, and the enemy 
is in just the same difficulty, so that an immediate invasion is not possible, 
and military movements are necessarily slow. It is, however, ultimately 
found that mercenary soldiers are little amenable to the commands of 
their generals, and worse still are willing to sell their services to their 
enemies for rather better pay, while the newly levied native soldiers aré 
for some time of small use to anyone. ‘The reader sees what happens— 
small standing armies are set on foot, irregular levies cease to be depended 
upon, and the services’of mercenaries are gradually dispensed with. 
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We have now reached the condition of things that obtained about a 
century ago in England and in many parts of the world—in every coun- 
try there was a small standing army, well equipped for the field, and 
generally speaking there were also large bodies of militia or train bands, 
on whom the defence of the country rested in case of invasion. When 
war broke out events did not follow rapidly: there was time to raise 
troops; time to recover from defeats: time to repair losses. When the 
war ceased the veteran armies, which it had taken years to train, were 
generally in part disbanded, and the nation speedily returned to its 
former condition. 
My readers will at once perceive that it could not be long before 
nations would try to increase their standing armies, so that in any 
emergency they would be prepared to strike severe and unexpected blows 
at the enemy, and they would also endeavour to have well drilled reserves 
to fall back upon. What was the necessary consequence ?—that awful 
competition in military and naval expenditure and preparation under 
which the world is now groaning, and to which there seems no end 
Standing armies have become larger and larger; reserves have, from 
numbering a few thousands, swelled until they contain millions; prepara- 
ions for war, instead of occupying the attention of a handful of artisans 
and labourers, now monopolise the thought and time of hundreds of 
thousands from year’s end to year’s end. The moment hostilities 
commence it becomes the endeavour of both armies to cripple its 
opponents; events follow with ominous rapidity, and in a few weeks the 
war is practically over: but its ravages may not be repaired for half a 
generation. | 
We have reached the present condition of military affairs in Europe, 
and I am anxious that my readers should thoroughly understand it, and 
should do their best, each in his little sphere, to retard the ruinous race 
for pre-eminence. Of course I do not mean that we can do without 
armies and navies as long as the continent is one vast camp. I do not 
wish to hint that England is sufficiently prepared for war, and that it is our 
duty to a man to supportSir Wilfrid Lawson’s annual motion that our army 
should be considerably reduced. Suggestions I have none to make one 
way or the other; but I feel that it is incumbent on every working man, 
on every father of a family, on every householder to resolutely face the 
whole question of armies and navies, and to understand what horrors it 
conveys and conceals. : 
We perhaps hear that it is our duty as prudent Englishmen to keep 
up a navy as powerful as those of any three nations combined. Such a 
Proposal is rapturously applauded in every newspaper, and every 

















Englishman, recognising the importanee of a powerful navy, heartily 
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approves it. Very well then, if our navy is to be more than a match for 
any three navies, in case of an attempted invasion of this country, it 
must follow that, in case of war, our navy would be able to devastate 
the ports and destroy the fleets ofany one of these nations alone. ‘‘ Quite 
right,”’ answers the Englishman, ‘there is nothing I should so approve as 
that, in the event of war between Great Britain and France, the shores of 
the former would be safe from all danger, while those of the latter would 
be at our mercy.”? But are the French likely to besatisfied with this 
arrangement? Ofcourse not. Public opinion is at once alarmed, and 
as tidings reach our neighbours of one large ship after another being 
launched, they begin to clamour for more armour-plated monsters, more 
forts; heavier guns. Then England becomes uneasy: her efforts are 
redoubled: there is increased expenditure, and more ships are built: 
But improvements are all the time being made. We are to-day told 
that the Irresistible, launched yesterday, could with impunity brave all 
the guns in the world. We are forthwith delighted, but how short lived 
is our joy! In five years we are alarmed by a rumour, too well founded, 
that the Henri Quatre or some other new French armour-clad carries 
guns of such power that in ten minutes she would send the whilome 
matchless Irresistible to the bottom. So the rivalry recommences with 
redoubled ardour, and the mad race continues to reach a goal which not 
one of the rivals can ever gain. 

A few years ago the largest guns were but pop-guns to those now 
being cast. A dozen years ago the finest line of battle ships were weak and 
powerless compared with those about to be constructed. Twelve-ton 
guns the other day alarmed all the enemies of a country not possessing 
such formidable monsters; now we have one gun of eighty-one tons; and 
before long there may be cannons double or treble as large. 

So it is with armies; one improvement after another is made in nun- 
bers, in efficiency, or in arms. The instant report announces that the 
Prussians have better weapons, and that their superiority in rifles makes 
& thousand of their men equal to fifteen hundred of their opponents, all 
countries set feverishly to work not only to equal but to surpass the 
Prussians. Superiority in any particular cannot be kept for a month. 
Every improvement is at once imitated by all other nations, and in a very 
short time equality is restored. What, does anyone think that any 
nation will permit itself to be hopelessly surpassed? Do my readers 
for an instant suppose that attempts will not be made to obtain every 
possible advantage by fair means or foul? Destruction is the essence of 
war, and preparation for war is necessarily unsatisfactory and ruinously 
expensive. 7 Pes 

Now there is another point deserving sorrowful reflection: it is that 
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in the endeavour to keep up with one’s rivals costly changes are hurriedly 
made, which are almost at once found to be useless, or actually injurious, 
or which are almost immediately eclipsed by something else still newer, 
still better. And in the modern preparation of armies that which is 
behind the times is obsolete, nay, worse than useless, though a few days 
or weeks before it might have been perfect and matchless. I do not 
know how or when this insane military rivalry will stop. I do not well 
see that it could be stopped; yet do I know that it surely defeats its own 
object, undermines the happiness and prosperity of nations, retards the 
spread of religion, and keeps up strong, savage, unchristian passions, 
from which all manner of evil arises. 

Now one word about the cost of armies, a point on which few people 


are correctly informed. Every man is bound to do good in this world, | 


to support himself and to help to maintain in comfort the infirm and 
aged. Does a soldier do this? can he do this? Yes, most people would 
answer, he does. A soldier annually costs England £94, or thereabouts: 
this sum equals the average wages of a labourer or a carpenter. But it 
does not represent the full cost of a soldier, nor canit. We pay a carpenter 
to make doors, for example. When he goes away at the end of the week, 
with two pounds in pocket, he leaves in exchange perhaps three new, 
strong, useful doors, which last for many years. Our soldier, however, 
is paid for being drilled, and prepared for war. We may require the 
services of soldiers, policemen, and coast guardsmen, and we must pay 
for them. But while these men are being drilled and are protecting our 
shores, our houses, our commerce, they are living on the labour of others. 
In other words, one labourer is paid to supply the soldier with food, 
clothing, and house accommodation; a second to provide him with fire- 
arms, horses, gunpowder, and forts, and the soldier himself is paid for 
learning how to use those things known as the materiel of war. 

When war breaks out it costs Prussia at least a sovereign a day to put 
a soldier into the field. If her active army numbers 1,000,000 of men 
she spends what in two years would supply every English working-class 
family with a new, commodious cottage. | 

When we go to war what does it cost us? Every one of our soldiers 
or sailors in the field cannot cost less in hard cash than £1600 a year, 
while if we divide the whole outlay of the war among the soldiers who 


die or are killed, we find that it averages from £3,500 to £10,000 or even ||. 


£20,000 apiece. I question whether we could put our army into the 
field to fight another Waterloo in a foreign country at a less cost than 
fifty millions of pounds sterling. Large as the above figures unquestion- 
ably are they err, if they err at all, in being very considerably under 
the truth. 
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But after all, it is not the cost of armies, the folly of interminab], 
preparations for war, the uneasy feeling separating nation from nation 
inseparable from our present European war panic; it is not the derange- 
ment of trade, the destruction of property, the breaking up of homes, the 
separation of friends; it is not the loss of life, the sufferings of the 
wounded, the sacrifice of priceless treasures of art, of churches, cathe- 
drals, ancestral halls, stately trees, ancient houses which are principally 
to be lamented. No, worse, ten thousand time worse than all else we 
have to mourn ever the wilful and systematic disregard of the teachings 
of our Blessed Saviour which those who prepare for war must encourage 
throughout the world. 
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WILLIAM JACKSON. 
A CASE OF WARNING TO YOUNG MEN. 


By the Rev. Thomas Snow, Incumbent of Underbarrow, Westmorland. 


Tue following narrative is strictly true, the only deviation from literality 
consisting in the change of name. 

William Jackson was an accountant in a busy and thriving town in 
the north of England. He resided in the same quarter of the town as 
myself, and his house was a smarter and better furnished one than mine. 
In my first interview with him I was engaged with a friend in a 
canvass on behalf of a charitable institution. We were shown by his 
clerk into the inner office, and on our acquainting him with the object of 
our call, he readily gave us a subscription. He was then regarded as a 
rising man. 

But within two years of that time he was made a bankrupt: his house- 
hold goods were sold for the benefit of his creditors, his wife, with three 
small children, was taken home to her parents, and he was under the 
necessity of seeking employment amongst those with whom he had 
associated on terms of equality. 

He had contracted the evil habit of drinking, and this habit had grown 
upon him until it brought him to ruin. At first he drank only in the 
evening in company after business hours. This was prolonged until 
late in the night or the early hours of morning. This, again, led to 
neglect of business, and in the loss and disgrace which followed, he 
resorted more and more to the bottle. 

A few months after his bankruptcy I received a letter from him 
enclosing the Total Abstinence Pledge with his signature. He requested 
me to shew it to his late employer who had discharged him, and to make 
use of my influence to induce that gentleman to-receive him into employ- 
ment again. I complied with that request, and was informed that instead 
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of attending to business in the absence of the principal and superintending 
the junior clerks, he was accustomed to leave the stool and desk, and 
run off to the dram shop. Another trial was given him, but he again 
proved untrustworthy. 
For the purpose of encouraging him in his promise of reformation I 
‘invited him to my house, and learnt from him in conversation that he 
had been a poor boy and had risen in the world through his quickness 
in arithmetical calculations, and that his temptations to drink had arisen 
not from associating with persons of lower grade, but with those of 
superior circumstances to his own. 
For a while he professed to be keeping his pledge of total abstinence, 
and he afterwards left the town to seek employment elsewhere. I heard 
that he had returned and had relapsed into his old ways, and one dark 
November afternoon as I passed through the wards of the Union Work- 
house where I then officiated as Chaplain, my attention was drawn to a 
new inmate whose face I thought I recognized. I looked more closely. 
Yes, it was he himself in the workhouse dress, Mr. William Jackson, 
who not three years before had given to my co-adjutor and myself, in 
his own office, in the same town, a subscription to a charitable institution. 
He continued some weeks in the workhouse, at the end of which time 
some of his old acquaintances contributed a small sum of money for him 
and he took his discharge. 
His wife’s friends continued to support her and the children, but on 
the strict condition that all intercourse with the husband and father should 
be cut off; and he had but one interview with his children, and that by 
stealth when they were out with the servant. What a humiliating 
position for a father ! | 
After leaving the workhouse he wandered from one place to another, 
and at length was seized with sickness in the town of Leeds. He was 
received into the workhouse and there he died, adding one more to the 
thousands and tens of thousands who are slain by drink. 








INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





No. 10.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Our sketches would be incomplete without some mention of the famous American 
Whose experiments in connection with lightning have doubtless paved the way for 
the wonderful discoveries in our own day, to which we owe the Electric Telegraph. 
He, Franklin, was born at Boston, in 1706. His father, a tallow-melter and soap- 
oiler, being anxious for the buy’s help in his own business, took him early away from 
school, The boy had the greatest desire to continue his studies, not finding anything 
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to interest so intelligent a mind in the occupation of his father. At his urgent 
entreaty he was taken out of the business and apprenticed to a cutler, in whose 
workshop he learned much which afterwards proved of great use to him, how to 
execute a variety of processes, vary forms, etc. Still his employment was not as yet 
sufficiently bookish quite to satisfy Benjamin. Books were his great delight and 
interest, and accordingly he begged his father to let him be apprenticed to a printer, 

This was accordingly done, and young Franklin became delighted with the branch 
of the business which was assigned to him, that of setting and arranging the types, 
The nature of his employment was such as to oblige him to read a great deal.. This 
Benjamin thoroughly enjoyed, and spurred on by the compositions which passed 
through his hands, he determined he would himself become an author, and began b 
writing poetry. He soon, however, gave up ballad-writing for what he felt to be the 
real business of his life, and determined to render the art of printing as perfect as 
it could be made. He had already become as clever a printer as could be met with 
in America, but desiring still greater perfection, he determined to come over to 
Europe and see some of the famous London printers of the time, one of whon, of 
the name of Palmer, took him into his employ, and entrusted to him the direction of 
his most important business concerns. On his return to America, in 1728, Franklin 
became the possessor of printing-presses of his own, through the kind help of friends 
who had advanced him money, and he set to work founding types, engraving wood- 
cuts, and introducing all sorts of improvements in the art. Becoming a prosperous 
man, in 1731 he founded the library at Philadelphia, and presented to it many 
useful volumes. The following year he published the quaint and sensible volume of 
proverbs which he entitled “‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

It was at this time that Franklin commenced the series of experiments in philosophy 
that led to his discoveries on the subject of thunder and lightning. These discoveries 
ended in his invention of the lightning-conductor. The following is an account of 
the experiment which first led Benjamin Franklin to this valuable and useful 
discovery. 

He had let fly a kite during a thunder-storm, hung a key to the end of the tail, 
and tried to elicit sparks. His first endeavours had been unsuccessful, but a rain, 


which then began to fall, wetted the cord, which became a conductor of the fluid, 


and the phenomenon was produced, to the great joy of Franklin. 

Our readers may be interested in a few extracts from the useful observations made 
by Franklin on the subject of thunder and lightning. 

“A person who is afraid of thunder,” he said, ‘and who may happen during a 
storm to find himself in a house exposed to danger from it, will do best to keep away 
from the fire-place, from looking-glasses, from as much of the furniture as may 
happen to have any gilding upon it, and from pictures that may have gilt frames. 
The best place is in the middle of the room, provided there is no chandelier or other 
piece of furniture fastened by a chain there. It is also a wise precaution to double 
up several mattresses and place them in the middle of the room with a chair upon 
them—for a mattress is not a conductor of lightning such as a wall would be, that 
element preferring not to interrupt its course by crossing the mattress and the empty 
space of the room, when it might pass its most direct conductor the wall. But 
whenever it is possible, the best thing is to have a hammock supported by cord 


either of silk, of wool, or of hair, at an equal distance from the ceiling, the floor and 


the walls of the apartment, as that forms the best shelter possible from the dangers 
of thunder and lightning.” 

Political events took Franklin to France, where he resided for nine years, from 
1776 to 1785. It was always asked, whenever he made his appearance, ‘ Who is 
that old countryman who hassuch anoble look?” On his return to his native country 
he was made Governor of Pennsylvania. He died on the 17th of April, 1790, at the 
age of eighty-four. ' 

Perhaps some of our readers may be acquainted with the valuable collection of 
maxims Franklin wrote, under the title of “Poor Richard’s Almanac.’’ Two are 
especially good: ‘For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a nail the horse 
was lost, for want of a horse the rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by the 
enemy.” And, ‘A cat in mittens catches no mice.” 
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Hannah dropping the Letter into the Boat. 


Witk the Sailor ; 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pavutt, Author of “‘ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &c. 
Chapter Clebenth, 


ON BIDEFORD BRIDGE. 


Axovur five minutes after Farmer Vincent had left Willow Farm on 
horseback for Exeter, Captain Turner entered, followed by Tom Brice. 

‘‘T’ve been to fetch Captain, missus,’”’ said Tom; ‘‘ he hadna heard 
nought about Dick.” 

‘‘Sit down, Captain,” said Hannah; ‘‘we’re all upset like, and poor 
mother can’t get over it yet.” 

‘I’m so afraid after all that something will turn out wrong about 
Willie’s age, Captain,’’ said Mrs. Vincent; ‘‘my husband’s got the 
register of his baptism and he won’t be seventeen till Friday, that’s the 
day after to-morrow ; suppose he shouldn’t bein time? ” 

‘¢ Seventeen!’ exclaimed the Captain, ‘‘ ah yes, to be sure, he’s such 
a fine grown lad, I forgot all about his age. Why Mrs. Vincent, you 
needn’t trouble about Dick another hour, those Press-gang chaps can’t 
legally touch him till he’s eighteen; they’ve steered a few points away 
from their compass this time, at all events.” | 
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“‘Oan’t they take Dick till he’s eighteen ? ”’ cried Hannah; ‘‘ then why 
did they break the law this time, Captain ? ”’ 

‘Why, my lass, because your brother is such a fine sailor-like fellow, 
and out and out a first-rate craft, no doubt they thought him nineteen or 
twenty at least.’’ 

‘¢ Ah,” said the mother, ‘‘if Dick had only mentioned his age, they 
dared not have taken him. But Oaptain, even now if Richard doesn’t 
come back in time, they’ll may be take him off to Plymouth, and then 
perhaps we should not be able to save him.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t you fear, Mrs. Vincent, those rascals couldn’t go against an 
order from the judge; they’d have to unship their contraband goods, and 
send him off with flying colours from any port in the United Kingdom. 
Only have patience, my friend, till your husband returns. Besides,’ he 
added in a lower tone, ‘“‘ Dick has been taught to serve under a great 
Captain who never forsakes those who obey orders. Can’t you trust your 
boy to Him ?”’ | 

There was silence for a few moments after this, and then Hannah said, 

“Captain Turner, don’t you think we could manage to tell Dick 
something of what is being done for him? It will givehimcourageto wait.” 

‘‘Well, yes, I should like to do so, Mrs. Tucker,’”’ he replied; then 
after a pause he added, ‘‘ and it can be done this very night. I saw the |} 
cutter pass this evening about seven o’clock, but I cannot be sure that 
Dick was on board.” : 

‘‘Yes, indeed he was, Captain,’”’ cried Tom. ‘‘I saw the boat when I 
was coming along the Quay to fetch you, they’m going to overhaul another 
poor chap they’ve pressed at Torrington, and one of the crew of the 
Mary Ann told us he knew they’d be back by nine o’clock.”’ 

“Then,” cried Hannah, ‘if they’re coming from Monkleigh they’!l 

have to pass under Bideford Bridge. Couldn’t we speak to Dick if he’s 
there, or throw a letter into the boat as they pass ?”’ 
— “Tt can be tried, at all events,’’ said the Captain; ‘‘ just write a few 
lines, Mrs. Tucker, we'll manage somehow. Come, Mrs. Vincent, get on | 
your rigging and go with us, it will do you good; but we must be quick, 
it’s nearly half past eight already.”’ 

It wanted very little more than a quarter to nine when the whole 
party stood on the bridge, which with its four and twenty arches is the 
longest in the country. Some little discussion took place as to the best 
way of dropping the letter into the boat instead of the water, which as 
the night was dark they feared might possibly happen. 

Tom Brice, however, quickly suggested a plan. ‘‘ Here’s along piece 
of string,’’ he cried, drawing it from his pocket, ‘‘and if us can find a stone 
to tie to the letter, us Ilbe sure to drop un straight down into the boat.’ 
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With the help of the lantern which Hannah carried, (for lamps in the 
town were not then thought of, though now there is gas,) a stone was 
goon found and tied to the letter. 

This performance was scarcely finished when the regular beat of oars 
in the rowels of the boat, clearly distant in the night air, announced the 
approach of the cutter. 

‘‘There they come!” cried Hannah, rushing to the side of the bridge, 
and peering through the darkness. On this, almost the last day of 
April, there still lingered a gleam of twilight, which helped the eyes now 
| accustomed to the darkness to distinguish the boat and the figures in it. 

‘‘Shout to them, Tom,” cried the Captain. 

‘‘ Boat ahoy!”’ exclaimed the boy at the top of his voice. A sailor’s 
shout came back in reply, in which the mother delightedly recognised 
the voice of her son. The men at the oars rested a few moments and 
allowed the boat to drift slowly under the bridge. The whole party 
hastily crossed to the other side, and the moment its prow appeared 
beyond the arch Hannah called out, ‘‘Is Richard Vincent on board ? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’”’ replied the voice of Dick eagerly. 

Instantly with a steady hand Hannah passed the parcel over the 
parapet, and lengthening the string, saw it seized by a sailor who sat in 
the stern. The next moment she raised her lantern, opened it, and as 
the light fell on the boat, Dick’s face was clearly seen looking up at his 
mother and sister with earnest enquiry. 

With a cheer and a shout, which, however, sounded rather husky, 
Dick was carried forward by the boat as the men in obedience to order 
resumed the rowing, and as the regular beating again sounded in the 
distance, the mother exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God, I have seen ‘my boy’s 
face once more; I can go home in peace, whatever happens,”’ but she 
spoke as if her tears were choking her. 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Vincent,’’ said the Captain as they turned to go home, 
“this ought to cheer you, and make you hopeful; you must turn in as 
soon as you get home, and have a good night’s rest, and try to remember 
the good old words, ‘ Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.’ 

At the end of the bridge they parted, the Captain and Tom Brice to 
stay on board all night and watch the movements of the cutter, Hannah | 
and her mother to return to the farm. 

But Mrs. Vincent had too long accustomed herself to look at the dark 
side of every event, to profit by the cheering words of Captain Turner, 
although she knew well those he had quoted from the Bible were true. 

Her night was a sleepless one. Over and over again there passed | 
before her mind images of accidents to her husband, or the absence of 
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judges and magistrates. What indeed might not happen in the few 
hours left for the matter to be decided in, to prevent Richard Vincent 


| from obtaining the proper papers in time! 


It was true, Captain Turner had stated that a sailor could not legally 
be retained by the Press-gang under the age ofeighteen. But could she 
be sure he was right? Why had not the Rector spoken of this ?—he would 
surely know the facts as well as the Captain. And so, without that 
hopeful confidence in a higher Power which can alone bring comfort to 
an uneasy mind, she continued this self torture till morning dawned, and 
she fell asleep from exhaustion. She had yet to learn that it is :—; 

‘‘ Sweet to be passive in His hands, 
And know no will but His.” 

The residents of Willow Farm were all up at the usual hour next 
morning, but Hannah finding her mother calmly sleeping would not 
disturb her, and kept the house as quiet as possible. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when she at last appeared, looking wearied 
and sad. Hannah made her sit in the old-fashioned arm chair with its 
soft quilting and down cushion, which the Devonshire people describe 
as ‘‘plum.”’ Then the good daughter prepared a tempting breakfast 
for her mother, little suspecting who would be there to share it. 

‘‘Qome, mother,’’ she said, ‘“‘do try to eat a little breakfast ; father 
won’t be home till evening, you may be sure of that, so make yourself 
easy about it and hope it will come right.” 

‘‘Ah, yes, I know, child, there’s nothing to do now but wait, and it’s 
dreadful hard.” 

‘‘Wait and hope, mother,” said Hannah. She was interrupted—a 
voice they both thought Dick’s was heard outside. Mrs. Vincent started 


| up, and the next moment Willie rushed in and caught her in his arms. 


For a moment her senses seemed to fail her, she had expected Dick, 
and she appeared unable at first to recognise her elder son. 

‘‘ Mother, mother!” he exclaimed, ‘“ don’t you know me? I’m Willie.” 

‘¢ But where’s Dick ?”’ she asked piteously. 

‘‘Qh, mother, he’s all safe, father’s got all the papers signed to 
release him; 1 went with father yesterday to the magistrate and before 
the judge. Father will be home this evening, and perhaps be able to 
release Dick directly he arrives. And mother, there’s no more reason to 
fear about Dick now, he can’t be pressed till after he’s eighteen, and 
perhaps by that time the war will be over.” 

While her son spoke, Mrs. Vincent recovered herself and listened 
eagerly to what Willie said, but the re-action of happiness overpowered 
her, and she could only lean her head on Willie’s shoulder and shed 
tears of joy. 
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By this time Hannah’s husband, the farm servants and labourers had i i a 
crowded in to hear the good news and welcome ‘ Maister Willie.” A gee 
And after a while Mrs. Vincent became calmer, and able to join her son ay ae 

if 


in a breakfast prepared at first for herself alone. 

Hannah gave up her duties to one of the maids while she sat and 
listened to Willie’s description of what had taken place at Exeter. And 
joyful indeed were the loving son and daughter to hear their mother’s | 
pleasant laugh as she listened to the tale of Willie’s imprisonment. cml: 
They were still busily engaged in talking when Tom Brice entered the es i 
kitchen. Lee | 

‘‘'Why, Willie,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you here! Oh, I be glad, nowl te 
know Dick’s all right—beant he now ? ”’ ree 

‘Yes, Tom, those Press-gang fellows daren’t keep him a minute after ey 
they’re shown the papers.” 

Presently Tom, watching his opportunity, beckoned to Willie to come 
outside. No sooner were the youths alone than Tom said mysteriously, 
‘‘ Willie, I didn’t like to say it before the mother, but them Press-gang 
chaps has got a neat little frigate a lying just outside the Bar. I’ve 
heard they’m going to sail to-morrow, and they’ll take Dick with ’em, 
won’t they ?” | 

Willie was startled for a moment, and remained silent. At length a 
thought struck him and he said, 

‘¢ Where's the cutter lying now?” 

‘Qh, down to Quay just alongside the ’sembly rooms.” 

‘Then I think if somebody went and spoke to the officer he would 
wait till father returns this evening; we could just as easily get him 
away from Plymouth as here, but it would cost money and take time, i i 
besides worrying poor mother with the delay. The rector would speak to yi 
the officer, I’m quite sure, but I’ve walked from Exeter and feel too tired tie 
to go up that hilly High Street.” i 

‘‘ Walked from Exeter!’ exclaimed the boy; ‘‘ what! forty miles, no e ft 
wonder you're tired; but -H go, Willie, now to once, if you'll tell n me Hl 
what to say to the parson.” i 

Willie quickly explained, and the boy started off with earnest eager- 


ness to fulfil his commission, of which he was not a little proud. 
(To be continued.) 
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St. JEKOME mentions a widow that married her twenty-third husband, who in his 
turn, had been married to twenty wives—surely an experienced couple! a woman 
named Elizabeth Masi, who died at Florence in 1768, had been married to seven 
husbands, all of whom she outlived. She espoused the last at the mature age of 70. 
When on her deathbed she recalled the good and bad points in each of her husbands 
and having impartially weighed them in the balance, she singled out her fifth spouse 
as her favourite, and desired that her romains might be interred near his, 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I.—No. 2. 
(From the German.) 


Havine marched into the country, Napoleon repaired to the batteries on the 
coast. He saw one of the artillerymen of the Old Guard, a provincial with whom he 
often talked good naturedly, eagerly engaged working his cannon. Tapping him on 
the shoulder, Napoleon said: “Just so, I see you understand that well, Pamayrol.” 
The artilleryman turned his head, and recognising the Emperor, familiarly exclaimed 
in his provincial dialect, “My faith! is it you, Sire? How do youdo? How do 
matters go?” “Quite well! and you, my friend? You are in a tremendous hurry: 
I see.” ‘To be sure, the fire burns and the balls are red-hot.” ‘As he spoke the 
artilleryman turned to his gun, and a shot was sent splitting the flag of a hostile 
brig. ‘‘ Quick,” said Napoleon, “give my good friend a twenty-franc piece.” The 
General whom he addressed had only a ‘double Louis d’or with him, which he gave 
the gunner. A second ball from the artilleryman carried away the mast of a frigate. 
‘‘Bravo!” exclaimed Napoleon, “give the clever fellow a hundred francs.” 
‘Sire! ” replied the General, “I have no more money.’ ‘‘ What! no more money! 
Why did you not ask forsome this morning? ” said the Emperor impatiently, at the 
same time searching in all his pockets. ‘‘My faith!” exclaimed the artilleryman 
good naturedly, ‘Sire, you must not be angry with the General. I would rather 
trust him all my life long.” The Emperor, who did not find anything in his pocket, 
presented his gold snuff-box to the gunner, and obliged him to take it. 

Napoleon wished a great review of the squadron to be held previous to his 
departure from Boulogne. He sent an order to Admiral Bruix by an aide-de-camp 
that the ships in the roads should be drawn up in line. The Admiral told the 
aide-de-camp plainly, the review could not take place that day. In fact every ship 
was riding at anchor. The Emperor was then out riding; on hisreturn he asked the 
officer if all were ready for the review. He was of course informed of the Admiral’s 
answer. Napoleon at once angrily summoned the Admiral. When he appeared the 
Emperor looked sternly at him, and said sharply, ‘‘ Admiral, why have you not 
obeyed my positive commands?” “Sire,” answered the experienced Admiral 
respectfully, ‘‘ because a terrible storm is brewing.” Indeed the oppressive air, and 
the strange calm plainly foretold the approaching storm. Nevertheless Napoleon, 
who seemed still more provoked by the caimness of the Admiral, repeated with 
suppressed rage, ‘‘Once more I ask you, why are my orders disobeyed?” ‘As to 
that, Sire,” boldly answered Bruix, “because all my life long I would not allow 
gallant sailors and soldiers to be exposed to certain death.” “Sir,” rejoined 
Napoleon in a great passion, “do you not know that the consequences of my com- 
mands concern myself alone. For the last time will you obey or not?” ‘No, 
Sire, I shall not obey.” At these word, the Emperor, beside himself with passion, 
threateningly raised the riding whip he still held in his hand. The Admiral moved a 
step back, placed his hand on the hilt of his sword, and said, pale with anger, 
‘Sire! you shall neither let me nor yourself be disgraced.” The bystanders turned 
pale. Napoleon flung the whip over his head, and immediately the Admiral took 
his hand from his sword. Many persons who were near the Imperial tent witnessed 
this scene. The courageous Admiral was in consequence at once superseded. In 
spite of warnings Napoleon persisted in his determination. The squadron was 
ordered to weigh anchor and put out from the roads. Scarcely were the ships under 
sail, before the storm burst forth; the thunder roared, and incessant lightning 
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darted across the leaden sky; the furious wind scattered the ships in all directions 
Horror-struck Napoleon seized his hat, and rushed out. On the shore he found an 
immense multitude looking on. Several ships were cast ashore, and the loud and 
heart-rending cries of the shipwrecked sounded through the roar of the storm and 
fellon the ears of the multitude. At this moment the Emperor cried out with 
repentant despair, ‘Oh Bruix! Bruix! what have I done!” He at once recovered 
himself, and called sharply, “A boat! quick, a boat!” There was no movement on 
any side. The Emperor repeated his command. Then one by one the sailors 
were heard saying: “The sea is not navigable.” Napoleon said, boiling over with 
displeasure, ‘‘ What! you are afraid of the sea!” He ordered a company of the Old 
Guard to advance and to step into an unusually large boat which was manned by 
twelve strong rowers. ‘Out to sea! out to sea!” cried the Emperor to them. 
The oars grappled powerfully with the waves, but the element was stronger than 
human strength. The bark turned back on the waves, unable to put away from the 


shore. ‘‘ Sire,” said the pilot, ‘“‘the sea is not navigable.’ Napoleon went back to | 


the camp. The next morning the coast was strewn with dead bodies and the 
wrecks of ships. 

When a prisoner at St. Helena, Napoleon remembered this scene, and said sadly, 
“Poor Bruix! Yes, you were right to upbraid me. If all who surrounded me had 
shown the same candour, possibly I should not be here. O Bruix! Bruix! Heaven 
has avenged thee !” | 
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SUMMER, SWEET, GOOD-BYE. 


‘‘Gold and red and purple leaves 
Flutter down the wind; 
With the snow of thistle-down 
All the lanes are Jined. 
Clear and keenly blue the sky, 
Hurrying birds are flying high, 
Singing: “Summer, sweet, good-bye! | 
Summer, sweet, good-bye!” 


Sheaves are nodding in the sun, 

As if passed along, 
In a gay, fantastic rout, 

Summer’s fairy throng, 
Where the fading willow swings, 
Where the nest, deserted, clings, 
Listen to the brook, that sings: 

‘Summer, sweet, good-bye! ” 


Woodlands whisper sad farewells ; 
Squirrels frisk and spring ; 

Patter, patter rain the nuts, 

_ For their harvesting. 

Flocks of merry birds go by, 

’Neath the heart’s unclouded sky, 

Hopeful, trustful, while we sigh: 

«Summer, sweet, good-bye!” 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. 
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No. 11.—TENBY: OYSTERMOUTH CASTLE. 


As early as the time of Giraldus Cambrensis (1200), Tenby was 
celebrated for its productive fisheries, and the tithe of the fishes caught 


_ here appears to have been a matter of considerable value to the ecclesias- 


tical authorities, and not unfrequently a subject of dispute. 

In 1643, after an attack both by sea and land of three days’ duration, 
the town was taken and plundered by the Parliamentary army. It was, 
however, again garrisoned for the king; but in 1648 it fell a second 
time into the hands of the Commonwealth. 

From this period Tenby gradually declined, till the end of the last 
century, when it had become little more than a fishing village. Since 
then, however, its rise and advancement as a favourite watering-place 
have been so rapid, that it bids fair to become again one of the most 
noted towns in this part of Wales. 


Tenby is a municipal borough of high antiquity, and conjointly with 


Pembroke, Milford and Wiston, returns a member to the House of 


Commons. 
Tenby Church is one of the largest in Wales, its extreme length being 
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145 feet. The spire is built of hewn stone and painted. The bells, six 
in number, were cast in 1789, by Fothergill, of Bristol; one has the 
motto,—‘‘I to the church the living call, and to the grave doth summon 
all.” The old clock, with its rude limestone weights, is a curiosity in 
its way. 

The Castle Hill, a bold promontory of rock at the eastern extremity of 
the town,—is surrounded by the sea at high water, with the exception 
of a narrow neck by which it is connected with the mainland. Its grassy 
slopes, well-kept pathways, and seats for the accommodation of visitors, 
together with the picturesque ruins of the summit, and the rugged cliffs 
at its base, all unite their attractions to form a promenade which we are 
not aware any other watering-place can excel. j 

There are several other Castles of formidable appearance, but the 
most remarkable is that of Oystermouth, of which we give an illustration. 
It is a fine military antiquity. 

About twelve miles from Tenby the Tourist will reach the famed 
Milford Haven. Shakespeare makes Milford Haven partly the scene of his 
play of ‘‘ Cymbeline,”’ where Imogen hearing Posthumus is there, asks,— |} 


*“* How far is it 
To this same blessed Milford ? and by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 
To inherit such a haven.” 


In this same play Shakespeare makes Milford the rendezvous of foreign 
invaders, and there embarks and lands ambassadors. Nor is he the 
only English poet who has signalized the merits of Milford. It is well 
described by quaint old Drayton in his Polyolbion. 

As a summer residence, for those who are anxious to find a place 
where they can enjoy a genial atmosphere with the purest sea air, Tenby 


stands unrivalled. 
GrorRGE RyYyMER. 





Harry rvery Day.—When yourise in the morning, form the resolution to make the 
day a happy one to a fellow creature. It is easily done: a left-off garment to the man 
who needs it: a kind word to the sorrowful; an encouraging expression to the 
striving—trifles in themselves as light as air—will do at least for the twenty-four 
hours. And if you are young, depend on it, it will tell when you are old; and if 
you are old, rest assured it will send you gently and happily down the stream of 
time to eternity. By the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the result. Ifyou 
send one person away happily through the day, that is three hundred and sixty-five 
in the course of a year. And suppose you live forty years only after you commence 
that course of medicine, you have made fourteen thousand six hundred persons 
happy—at all events for a time. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
BY WILLIAM OUIN, 
Author of ‘Pictures by Light,” &c. &. 






















As early as the year 1496, one John Cabot, a Venetian, and his sons, 
under letters-patent granted. by Henry VII., in their search for new 
lands by way of the North discovered the American Continent, and it 
is thought also, the Strait known or called ‘‘ Hudson’s Strait.” Subse- 
quent to this attempt to discover a new passage North, Robert Thorne, a 
merchant, in the reign of Henry VIII. suggested to that Monarch “a 
North polar passage, alleging as one of the chief reasons for sending a 
naval armament that way, that as three-parts of the world had been 
discovered by other Princes, the fourth way by the North was the only 
one that remained to be tried.”” This expedition, however, was entirely 
a failure. The next, which was undertaken a quarter of a century 
afterwards, by and under the direction of Sir Hugh Willoughby—was 
made on a scale far superior to any other previous one; and, although 
great distress and loss were part of its result, it was not without its fruits. 

In 1607 an attempt was made to cross the Pole by a navigator of the 
name of Henry Hudson, which was altogether most successful. Subse- 
quent voyages were taken but with little real result, and the expedition 
made by Franklin between the years 1819 and 1822 was one of great 
failure and loss. However, in 1825—7 he undertook a second expedition 
and was more fortunate. Whilst Franklin was thus engaged, Captain 
Beechey and Dr. John Richardson were also actively employed, and it 
must be remembered that these expeditions extended over more than half 
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the distance from Behring’s Strait to Baffin’s Bay, and overlapped Parry’s 
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track, although in a lower latitude. Richardson remarks ‘that a 
passage lying N. and 8., connecting the tracks of Parry and Franklin, 
would have solved the North-west problem, as would also an easterly 
continuation of Franklin’s discoveries.”’ 

Although three hundred years had now passed away since the idea 
wag, first contemplated, and the great object of these expeditions had not 
been attained—nevertheless they were not altogether fruitless—for they 
had produced results of the greatest interest to Geographical and Natural 
science—added to which, they had furnished narratives of the deepest 
interest; and had also, without doubt, kept up and alive the spirit of 
enterprise in times of quietness and peace! 

Coming now within 25 years of the present day, we lente from history 
of past expeditions that two ships named ‘ Zhe Enterprise’? and 
“ Investigator,’’ which had been formerly under the command of Sir James 
Ross in 1848—9, were entirely refitted, and on this occasion placed under 
the command of Captain Collinson. These ships were provisioned for 
three years, and also provided with everything necessary for a voyage 
of discovery. 

They set sail in January, 1850, and directly after their leaving, the 
then Government planned two others to follow—and, for this service six 
ships were set apart: four from Woolwich under Captain Austin, and 
two from Aberdeen, under Captain Penny. 

About this time an ‘‘ Arctic Council’? was held, to obtain the best 
instructions to be given to Captain Austin; but, after much deliberation 
and consultation as to the best route for Captain Austin to take in the 
search, they could not arrive at a unanimous decision, nor give a decisive 
opinion thereon—but, a// agreed in thinking that Franklin and his 
companions were still alwe, which gave encouragement to the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the arrangements they had commenced to make. 

Much was done to find out whether Sir John Franklin and his party 
were alive or dead—but, notwithstanding the large rewards which had 
been offered by his devoted wife (whose death has just lately taken |{ 
place)* and also by the then Government, and the Expeditions which 
had been sent out in search of him, no satisfactory tidings could be 
gathered as to where he was, so that those who went out to search 
were neither cheered nor encouraged in their earnest endeavours to 
ascertain the truth as to his position; ‘‘ but, on the other hand, they did 
find evidence of his death—(if indeed such may be accepted)—in the form 
of a record, or inscription on a Monument’ amongst other graves at | 
Beechey Island.’? The record is brief, but deep and touching; and is | 


as follows :— 
* (July 18th, 1875—aged 83.) 
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‘‘ro THE MEMORY OF 


FRANKLIN, CROZIER, FITZJAMES, 
AND 

ALL THEIR GALLANT BROTHER-OFFICERS 

AND FAITHFUL COMPANIONS 
WHO HAVE SUFFERED, AND PERISHED, 

IN THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE, 

AND IN THE SERVICE OF 
THEIR COUNTRY.’ 


Having now rapidly glanced over the Arctic Expeditions up to and 
within the last quarter of a century, we are again brought to a considera- 
tion of the subject by the news and preparation for another Expedition 
—and which, a short time previous to the writing of this paper, left our 
shores.* 

On the afternoon of the day of the departure from Plymouth of the 
vessels, namely the ‘‘ Alert” and ‘ Discovery,”’ engaged in this Expedi- 
tion, under the command of Captains Nares and Stephenson, thousands 
of people gathered together to bid it good-bye, and God-speed; and 
amongst them were those holding the highest positions in official 
authority. Nor was Royalty behind in acknowledging what was going 
on, for ere the hour had arrived for their last farewell, England’s Quzzn 
sent a telegraphic message of gracious sympathy to them all—through 
Captain Nares as Commander of the Expedition—and as that message 
and its reply are worthy of record on the pages of History—we reproduce 
them here. The message from the Queen was as follows :— 

‘‘T earnestly wish you and your gallant companions every success, and 
I trust that you may safely accomplish the important duty you have so 
bravely undertaken.” 

To which Captain Nares replied as follows :— 

‘‘T feel deeply the great honour her Majesty has done myself and the 
other members of the Expedition in Wishing us success. Her Majesty 
may depend on all doing their duty.” 

The hour (namely four o’clock p.m.) having struck—the two ships 
moved quietly away from the jetties, and as a better description could 
not be given of the scene which then took place, than that given by a 
contemporary} we make use of it, so as to give the reader a correct idea 
of the great interest felt therein on this occasion. The article says, in 
describing the scene just referred to, that—‘‘As the hour of sailing 
approached, the stillness in the crowded harbour became positively 
oppressive. At last four o’clock sounded from the dockyard clock, and 


* Saturday the 29th May, 18765. 
t+ The ‘' Heho” May 31st, 1875. 
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with the very first stroke the two ships moved from the jetties. Tho 
transfiguration which thereupon ensued was startling and overpowering. 

‘The decks of the noble ships that lined the jetties, the yards and 
ratlines of the men-of-war in the stream, and the shores on both sides 
were clad with people. ‘Good-bye, and best wishes for your success’ 
was signalled from the flag-ship. ‘Thanks and farewell’ was signalled 
back, and as the Alert and the Discovery, piloted by the Fire Queen, 
with Admirals Elliot and M’Clintock and Captain Sullivan on board, 
and accompanied by the Heather Bell and other steamers, sailed down 
the harbour channel, such cheers upon cheers rent the air as were never 
before heard in Portsmouth. Turning up the eastward channel to the 
Spit buoy, the scene that met the eyes of the crew was truly unique. 
Not only were the piers crowded to suffocation, but the sloping foreshore 
from the ‘ Round Tower’ to beyond the Breakwater opposite ‘Southsea 
Castle’ displayed an unbroken mass of waving hats and fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs. The day was dull and hazy, but the wind, which blew from 
the north-east, was highly propitious for the Expedition.”’ 

Such is the graphic description of the set out on another expedition to 
the polar regions in our own days—the interest which has been shared 
by every true hearted Englishman, and for its prosperity and success, 
united prayer has arisen from the hearts of thousands—to Him in whose 
hands is the issue of all things. 

The fruits and results of this Expedition remain to be seen, but of 
such importance is its successful issue, that we heartily re-echo the wish 
of our gracious Sovereign—that those who have undertaken this Expedi- 
tion may meet with ‘* Every success.”’ 


THE TWO SNUFE-BOXES. 


Brrcu, village pedagogue, renowned and feared, 
Informed his hopefuls that Inspector Beard 
Was coming toexamine them. Quoth he, 
‘‘Tf he should try you in Geography, 
Most likely he will ask, ‘ What’s the earth’s shape ? ’ 
Then, if you feel as stupid as an ape, 
Just look at me. My snuff-box I will show, 
By way of hinting it is round, you know.” 
But—and herein lurked mischief and a snare— 
He had another snuff-box nearly square. 
The square he carried through the week; the round, 
On Sundays only. Hark! a footstep’s sound! 
’Tis the Inspector. ‘‘ What’s the earth’s shape, lad? ” 
(Singling his victim.) He, poor fellow, glad 
To catch at any straw for a reply, 
Intuitively sought the master’s eye, 
Who showed his Sunday box. ‘Tumbled about 
In mind,” as Bunyan says, the boy sings out, 
To Birch’s horror and to Beard’s amaze :— 
“* Round, sir, on Sundays; square on other days.” 
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EXTINCT BIRDS. 


' ‘We have already described some of the more prominent forms of life 
among the Reptiles and Mammals of former times; there also existed 
many species of Birds, some of which were quite as wonderful, although 
possibly not so numerous as their mammalian and other contemporaries 
and predecessors. 

The earliest of these Birds, called the Archwapteryx, appeared during 
the Oolite age, and was of very peculiar structure, being somewhat 
allied to the Reptiles. The wings, which, probably, were not very 
powerful, had claws attached like those of the Pterodactyl, or at any 
rate, in somewhat the same position ; and the tail, long and flexible, had 
rows of feathers growing from each side, quite unlike those of birds of 
the present day. Next in point of date was the Ichthyornis, about the 
size of a pigeon, supposed to be aquatic in habits, and which existed 
during the Cretaceous (chalk) period. 

With the Eocene age the birds increased in numbers, size and import- 
ance. Large flocks of wading birds stalked about the marshy lands, 
and the sedgy margins of the streams and lakes where floated :the 


gigantic Dinotherium and Hippopotamus. The Gastornis, whose remains 


have been found near Paris, was a wading bird about the size of the 


Ostrich, but rather thicker in its proportions. The Dinornis was a 


member of the Ostrich tribe, and about 10 feet in height, or perhaps a 
little more; from its remains it would appear to have been immensely 
strong and thick set; indeed, its bones are said by Owen to rival in siz 
those of the Elephant, the ‘‘ drumstick’’ bone of one specimen was three 
feet in length, and remarkably thick. Although this creature, like the 
Ostrich itself, could not fly, there is little doubt that it could run with 
great speed, striding over the ground in anything but an elegant manner. 


The earlier inhabitants of New Zealand, where its remains have been 
‘found, are supposed to have hunted it and used the flesh for food, and 


also to have made use of the eggs for the same purpose. The Epiornis 
was probably a bird of prey, almost reaching the size of the Dinornis, 
and must also have lived during the earlier portion of the human period, 
as its eggs, measuring from 10 to 12 inches in length, have been dug 
out of ancient tombs together with human bones. It has been calculated 
that the stretch of wings of this bird exceeded 30 feet. The Dodo, which 
existed as recently as the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
certainly an ‘‘ugly duckling,’’ or, more correctly speaking, pigeon; it 
has been described by Sir F. Hubert as follows: ‘+ Her body is round 
and extreme fat, her slow pace begets that corpulencie; few of them 
weigh less than 50 pound: better to the eye than the stomach. Let’s 
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take her picture: her visage darts forth melancholy, as sensible of 
Nature’s injurie in framing so great and massive a body to be directed 
by such small and complementall wings, as are unable to poise her from 
the ground, serving only to prove her a bird, which otherwise might be 
doubted .of; her head is variously drest, the one half hooded with downy 
blackish feathers, the other perfectly naked, of a whitish hue, as if a 
transparent lawn had covered it; her bill is very hooked and bends 
downwards; her eyes be round and small and bright as diamonds; her 
cloathing is of finest down such as you see in gozlings; her trayne is 
like a china beard of 3 or 4 short feathers, her legs thick and black and 
strong, her talons sharp.’’ We may add that the tail was a simple bunch 
or knob of curly feathers ; the creature altogether must have presented 
a very curious figure, and being extremely helpless and quite incapable 
of flight, no wonder it became extinct as man extended his dominion. 
From these remarks it will be seen that the birds made but little 
progress until about the time of man’s appearance upon this globe, or 
possibly just before. At the present time there are some very curious 
species existing, which are rapidly becoming scarcer, and which will, no 
doubt, in a few years be extinct; amongst these we may mention the 
Apteryx, a wingless and almost defenceless creature. The New Zealand 
natives, who call it the Kiwi, much prize it on account of its peculiar skin, 


which has the appearance of fur, and hunt it with great eagerness. 
J. W. Brooxgs. 





THE SAILOR’S DREAM, 


Far o’er the ocean’s foaming tide, 
A gallant vessel gaily hies ; 

While safely near her heaving side, 
A weary sailor sleeping lies. 

The watcher’s step, the flapping sail, 
The dashing waters only seem 

To lull his slumbers, nor dispel 
The beauty of that sailor’s dream. 


He dreams that round his own fireside, 
Love’s welcome brightens every face, 
And hails, with all a sailor’s pride, 
The tears of joy, the fond embrace. 
And there is one whose smile alone 
Can emulate love’s fairest beam ; 
While every action, look and tone, | 
Sheds brightness c’er that sailor’s dream. 


But, hark! that sound proclaims the morn, 
And ‘‘ Land in sight’’ the Look-out cries. 
With eager joy the news is borne, 
From man to man the echo flies. 
The sailor wakes to hail the sight 
Of England’s shores with morn’s first beam, 
And ere that day shall close in night 
To realize the sailor’s dream.—S, M. Pavtt. 
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INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





No. 11.—CZSAR LAURE, DYER AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


TueE art of dyeing is no modern one, we hear of it among the most primitive races, 
It seems indeed to have been brought to a great perfection by some of the nations 
of antiquity. We read in the earliest books of the Bible of blue, purple, and scarlte 
dyes ; the rams, and badgers’ skins intended to be used in the Tabernacle were to be 
dyed red, and somewhat complicated processes must have been needful to produce 
such a result. Ancient history tells us of the splendid purple dyes made by the 
Tyrians. At the same time it must have been difficult to produce colours brilliant 
as those known to us, without the assistance we moderns derive from our knowledge 
of chemistry. Dyeing in those early times can have consisted of little beyond the 
application of colouring matter to the surface of the body to be dyed. Many experi- 
ments had to be tried before it became possible to fix the colours, or to give them 
that lustre which we now consider necessary to the perfection of a dye. It was not 
till the latter end of the last century that the principles of chemistry applied to the 
composition of colours, and to their combination with the materials to be dyed, 
caused the art to make a gigantic stride. Previously to that period, however, France 


| gave birth to several dyers, who acquired a deservedly high reputation from the 


beauty and durability of the colours they succeeded in producing. Jean Gobelin 
of Paris, who flourished in the 15th century, was one, and Cesar Laure, who died in 
1636, is still more deserving our notice, from his uniting to great skill and talent in 
his own particular calling, a humane and compassionate spirit, rare to meet with in 
any walk of life. 

On one occasion, Cesar Laure was horrified by a revolting spectacle which met 
his sight; the unburied corpse of an unhappy wretch who had met his death at the 
hand of the executioner, surrounded with dogs disputing which should devour it. 
Shuddering at the horrible sight, the worthy dyer conceived the idea of founding a 
society for the decent burial of the poor and outcast, and for assuaging the sufferings, 
arranging the affairs, and paying the debts of prisoners—men, who, though in many 
cases guilty of crime, were at that age, and in that country, treated with harsh and 
needless severity. Csesar Laure seems to have performed the part in France after- 
wards so nobly acted in England by our philanthropist Howard. Some of the most 
respectable citizens enrolled themselves into his society, and it continued its opera- 
tions till the sweeping destruction of all old institutions, good and evil alike, at the 
French Revolution of 1780. 


J ANET. 





Tue Fert.—The best remedy for cold feet is to dip them every night and morning 
in a basin of cold water, and afterwards rub them dry with a coarse towel. To harden 
the feet, tannic acid has been used with success. Employ it in the proportion of five 
grains to a fluid ounce of water. To correct offensive smell of the feet, bathe them in 
a weak solution of permanganate of potassa; one scruple to eight ounces of water. 
For absorbing excessive perspiration of the feet, mix together seven ounces of the 
carbonate of magnesia, two ounces of powdered calcined alum, seven ounces of orris 
root, and half-a-drachm of powdered cloves. 
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The Rectsr meeting Farmer Vincent, 


Wick the Sailor; 
A TALE OF THE PRESS-GANG. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pautt, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “The Two Neighbours,” &c. 


Chapter Twelfth, 
} SAFE HOME AGAIN. 


FARMER VINCENT rose early on the morning after Willie’s adventure 
and proceeded on his way towards home with a feeling of happiness 
quite in contrast to the desponding thoughts which had haunted him 
during the night journey to Exeter. He had spent a pleasant evening 
with the bookseller and his wife at Exeter, who had made his heart glad 
by their testimony to the steady, active business habits of Willie. 
They had risen early to prepare a substantial breakfast for the farmer, 
and to wish him a pleasant journey, which could scarcely indeed be 
otherwise with such a happy termination in prospect. Farmer Vincent, 
however, rode quickly on towards the ‘‘Blue Anchor,” the landlord’s 
good horse needing no urging on his way towards home. Perhaps he 
felt grateful for the care and good feeding he had received while at 
Exeter, for he carried the farmer on his way with a steady willingness 
that required neither whip nor spur. 
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a 


The farmer arrived at the ‘‘Blue Anchor ”’ in time for dinner, and after 
telling his adventures, great part of which, however, the landlord and 
landlady had heard from Willie, he listened with great amusement 
to their description of Willie’s exploits in the enchanted chamber. 

The farmer, however, was not sorry to exchange the landlord’s horse 
for his own ‘‘ White Star,’’ so named by the young people when, a wild 
young colt, he arrived at the farm; he was a glossy chestnut with only 
Pave one touch of white on his forehead in the form of a star. 
aie ‘‘ White Star” trotted home bravely; he had been well cared for at 
PNR the ‘‘Blue Anchor,”’ but, like many of his betters, he seemed to think 
there was ‘no place like home,’”’ After a rest at a roadside inn about 
ten miles from Bideford, master and horse started again in fresh spirits, 
and crossed Bideford Bridge soon after five o’clock. At the end of the 
bridge Farmer Vincent pulled up and said ta himself, ‘‘ I wonder if it’s too 
late to release my boy; I hope the Press-gang are still here, or at least 
my boy Dick. I feel as if I cannot go home without him. I'll see the 
rector and ask his advice.’’ So, to ‘White Star’s’ astonishment, the 
farmer rode him up the hilly High Street to the rectory. The rector saw 
him from the window and came out to the gate. A few words explained 
all. ‘‘Is my boy still in the town?” he asked. 
eri F ‘‘' Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ waiting for your arrival. Tom Brice brought 
{ a Wi Willie’s good news to me this morning, and I went at once to the officer 
fae and told him the youth’s age, and that he must remain here to give up 
your son to you; so there’s nothing to do now but to show your papers, 
and the boy can return home with you. I may as well accompany you to 
the boat, farmer,”’ he added as he turned to fetch his hat, ‘it will make 
things easier.”’ 

‘Oh, sir, how can I thank you for all your kindness! ’’ cried Farmer 
Vincent, dismounting as the rector appeared, and walking by his side. 
led his horse instead of riding him, out of respect to his companion. 

They were not long in reaching the Quay, and found the boat lying 

alongside with one man on board. From him they ascertained that the 
officer in charge and his party were at the Newfoundland Inn, and here 
to his great joy Farmer Vincent discovered his boy, who but for fear 
of the sneers of his companions, would have rushed into his father’s 
arms and welcomed his appearance with boyish delight. Father and 
son, however, wrung each other’s hands, and both understood the deeper | 
we feelings concealed in their hearts, 
a The production of the papers obtained by Farmer Vincent,—a few 
: words from the rector, and Dick was declared free to accompany his 
father. The kind clergyman shook hands warmly with both, and after 
a few words of sincere congratulations they parted. 
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Farmer and son, the former still leading his horse, had proceeded but 
a short distance along the Quay, when they saw Tom Brice coming 
towards them at full speed. 

‘Oh, sir, I be so glad; us saw ye pass the ‘ Oscar,’ and when you comed 
out of the Newfoundland, the Captain sent me to say he’ll come up to 
Farm by and by and hear all the news. And farmer,’’ continued Tom 
with a longing look at the horse, and a real wish to please Mrs. 
Vincent, ‘‘may I ride ‘White Star’ home and tell ’em you're both 
coming. IJ knows how to ride, farmer, I often used to before I went 
to sea, and it will make the missus so happy to hear that Dick’s 
coming.” 

‘‘ Very well,’ said the farmer, laughing, ‘‘ but don’t ’ee be up to no 
tricks with ‘ White Star ;’ he’ll throw ’ee off as sure as a gun if ’ee do.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t play no tricks with ‘ White Star,’ replied the boy as he 
mounted, and refused the whip ; ‘‘ he’s too good a horse to be teazed, and 
I don’t want no whip, farmer.”’ 

Farmer Vincent looked pleased as he watched the boy out of sight, 
and then he and Dick walked quickly towards home, the latter listening 
with a thankful heart to the description of his father’s successful efforts 
on his behalf. 

Meanwhile in the farm kitchen a real, substantial, Devonshire tea was 
being prepared for the expected father and son. The farm servants and 
labourers had been supplied at the usual hour, but Hannah, full of hope, 
determined to have a tea for the family ready at six o’clock, and to wait 
for the absent ones at least an hour. 

Her patience, however, was not to be so tried, the hands of the clock 
had scarcely reached the half hour past six when the sound of horse’s 
hoofs rapidly approaching, startled both Hannah and her mother, and 
brought Charles Tucker from the farm yard quickly. 

Tom Brice, hastily dismounting and throwing the bridle on ‘‘ White 
Star’s’? neck, rushed into the kitchen exclaiming, ‘‘ Hurra! Mrs. 
Vincent, they’m coming as fast as they can, they’ll be here in less than 


five minutes.”’ 
‘They! who’s they ?”’ asked Hannah, observing her mother’s pale 


and agitated face. 

‘‘ Why, Farmer Vincent and Dick. Farmer’s been to Quay and the 
Press-gang chaps ha given Dick up; parson went with un; they’ll be 
here soon, and Farmer let me ride ‘ White Star’ home to tell ’ee they’m 
coming, and Captain ’ll be here by’m by too.”’ , 

At this sudden news Mrs. Vincent tried to regain her calmness, 
although she could only sit and listen for her boy’s arrival with a beat- 
ing heart. Hannah hastened to maks additions to the tabie for visitors, 
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for of course Tom Brice must not be sent away, and a place for the 
Captain must always be ready for him. 

Charles Tucker found ‘‘ White Star ’’’ wandering towards his stables, 
for in truth he was tired and hungry, the last half mile in which he had 
galloped home with Tom Brice had taken all the remaining spirit out 
of him. 

But when led to the stables by Hannah’s husband there were plenty 
of willing hands ready to feed him and rub him down, and make him 
forget his fatigue, for the news of the farmer’s return had quickly 
reached the residents of the Farm. 

Charles Tucker found Tom Brice at the house deor when he returned 
from the stables. ‘‘Don’t go, Tom,’ he said; ‘after the good news 
you’ve brought, mother’ll be vexed if you go without having something 
to eat.’’ | 

‘¢ Oh thankee, sir, I’ll stay, and glad too,”’ said Tom; ‘‘ but I means to 
wait here and see ’em first when they comes to the gate.”’ 

Charles laughed as he entered the house, but he had scarcely reached 
the kitchen door when a cheer from outside, led by Tom, and echoed 
from every labourer on the farm, almost startled him. 

Mrs. Vincent rose from her chair, new strength seemed given to her; 
she advanced quickly to the entrance, followed by Hannah, and was 
received in the arms of her boy, who to her seemed almost to have risen 
from the grave, for was he not saved from the horrors and dangers of 
warfare and the not less terrible temptations amid ships, or on the lower 
decks of a man of war ? 

We will not attempt to describe the happiness of that evening, nor 
the eagerness with which all we have related was talked over and 
discussed, Captain Turner and Tom Brice feeling that they belonged to 
the family while listening and sympathizing. 

Willie’s presence caused increased happiness, and many were the 
tales of boyish pranks in their young days which were related and 
laughed at. Mrs. Vincent sat and watched and listened with a thankful 
heart, while her late mistrust and want of faith in Him in ‘ whose 
hands are the issues of life,’’ appeared now in their true light as really 
sinful. When at last the farmer assembled his household as usual for 
family prayer, the words of deep thankfulness he offered to Him who 
had so blessed the means used to release his son, caused Mrs. Vincent's 
head to sink lower on her hands, while the words of David arose in her 
heart: ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


END OF DICK THE SAILOR. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. 
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No. 12.—THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MANSION 
AT STOWE. 


Or all the emblems of England’s greatness and prosperity none strike 
us so forcibly as the palatial residences of our aristocracy. We were 
confirmed in this opinion on our recent visit to Buckinghamshire and 
traversing the princely domains of the Duke’s residence there :—of 
which we will proceed to give a brief account. 

By train at 6 p.m. from Euston Square to Bletchley, thence to 
Buckingham, where we arrived about 8 o’clock in the evening. The 
town of Buckingham has peculiar charms to a Londoner, being built in 
avery irregular manner—the tops of some houses being level with the 
basement of others. There are many very pretty walks in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Church is a very beautiful structure, situated on an 
artificial mound, and the Gaol has a most imposing castellated appearance; 
but, perhaps, the best way to make a visit to Buckingham interesting, 
is to take a walk to Stowe, which we will now attempt to describe: and 
of which Pope says— 

‘“‘ Where Order and Variety we see, 
° And where, though all things differ, all agree, 
Nature shall join you, Time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe.” 

A straight road, two miles in length, along an avenue of beautiful 
trees, brings the tourist to a large Corinthian Arch, 60 feet wide and 60 
feet high, from whence appearsthe stately portico of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Mansion at Stowe, [see illustration] proudly standing on the sum- 
mit a verdant slope, encompassed by the Garden and Park, which are 
exceedingly picturesque. 
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The direct road to the Mansion is through the Arch in the Park, 
which is very beautifully diversified with hill and dale, producing 
perpetual change of scene, arising from the numerous buildings, inter- 
mixed with wood ‘‘ bosomed high with tufted trees ’’—which strike the 
eye with a most pleasing and ever-varying magnificence, reminding one 
of Rasselas’s Happy Valley. 

Not being able to enter the Park by this entrance, we made a tour of 
the villages of Redclive-cum-Chackmore and Lamport, and so round to 
the Church and back to Buckingham by the north front of the Mansion, 
which is of princely proportions, and surrounded by objects of the 
greatest interest. There, all that can charm the eye or delight the ear 
seem gathered together—statues, fountains, obelisk, appear in agreeable 
variety. The most conspicuous are the Gothic Temple and the Temple 
of Friendship, a large structure of the Tuscan order, on the outside of 
which is the motto: 

Amro1T1® §.—SacreD To FRIENDSHIP. 
MDCCXXXIX. 

It was probably in allusion to an inscription on one of the Temples 
that Lady Mary Wortley Montague made the following celebrated 
repartee: 

A young gentleman said he did not know what it meant. ‘‘Asit was dog 
Latin,’’ she replied, ‘‘ puppies ought to understand their own language.” 


Then we approach Two Pavilions and the White Marble Urn. On 


the left hand there is a beautiful Cascade which falls from the Upper 


into the Lower Lake; at the back of which is the Hermitage and the 
Temple of Venus. 

There are also beautiful statues of Queen Caroline and George II. 
and a life-size equestrian statue of George I. ; by this time we arrive at 
the Temple of British worthies, wherein the names of England’s Poets 
and Philosophers are all duly recorded. 

When we add to these sources of intellectual gratification, the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery—the animals sporting on the lawn—the 
stately deer in the Park, and the birds whose songs fill the air, while 
some are sailing majestically on the bosom of the lake—the reader will 
at once see that Buckingham and Stowe are places which will well repay 
a visit, and afford both instruction and delight.—Gxrorez Rymer. 


a 





Tue dials of the clock at the House of Commons are twenty-two feet and a half 
in diameter. The figures are two feet in length, and there is the space of twelve 
inches between the minute marks. The hands weigh two hundred weight each. 
The winding-up occupies twenty minutes. The striking bell is sixteen tons in weight. 
The striking hammer weighs seven hundred weight. The weights are a ton and a 
half, and go down one hundred and seventy-four feet. The pendulum is fourteen 
feet long and weighs six hundred weight. The striking part is wound up twice 4 
week, and occupies nearly a day in so doing. 
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EXTINCT FISHES. 


Tue fishes first made their appearance in the Silurian age, and in the || 
succeeding Devonian or Old Red Sandstone period became abundant, 
indeed the latter has been termed the Age of Fishes. All these species 
belonged to two orders, viz.:—the Ganoids (from Ganos—brightuess or 
splendour) and the Placoids (from Plaz—a broad plate); both orders 
being now represented by comparatively few members. Of these earlier 
fishes, one of the most curious forms was the Cephalaspis, whose head, 
as its name implies, was ‘‘ buckler-shaped,”’ consisting of broad bony 
plates, rounded offin front in the form of a crescent, the points or horns 
being prolonged backwards towards the tail. The Coccosteus was 
similar in many respects, but did not possess the crescent-shaped head ; 
on the other hand it had a scaly tail, and the bony plates of the body 
had many berry-like protuberances, hence its name, which signifies 
berry-bone. The Pterychthis much resembled the last named, but had 
also two strong bony appendages at the sides, probably serving both as 
fins and as weapons of defence. ‘The Holoptychius sometimes reached 
a great size, and its bony scales were furrowed or wrinkled in a curious 
manner. Other varieties, as for instance the Asterolepis, reached from 
15 to 20 feet in length, but the most powerful of all was the Dinichthys, 
with a head 3 feet long, containing in the upper jaw, besides strong teeth, 
two powerful tusks measuring some 10 or 12 inches, and which was with- 
out doubt an extremely formidable enemy to its smaller contemporaries. 

In the Carboniferous age, although many of the above-mentioned 
‘‘armour-plated ’’? fishes had disappeared, their places were filled by 
numbers of new species, for the most part of smaller size, but nearly all 
allied to those of the Devonian age; at the same time there were many 
shark-like fishes possessing formidable teeth, which probably preyed 
upon their smaller brethren. 

One of the distinguishing features of all the fishes existing prior to 
the Trias period, was the form of tail called the Heterocercal, in which 
the back-bone is continued to the end of the upper lobe. These tails 
are possessed in the present day only by the members of the Shark tribe, 
one species of which—the Dogfish—may be seen to perfection by any 
of our readers visiting the Brighton or Crystal Palace Aquariums. In the 
modern form of tail, called Homocercal, the back-bone does not extend 
into either lobe, the tail itself being weaker and of the nature of a fin, 
either single, like that of the Cod, or divided as that of the Mackerel. 
Fishes possessing this tail were first introduced in the Trias, and from 
that time all the new species were allied to, and resembled those 
existing in the seas of ourown time. J. W. Brookes. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


THE merry Christmas season is approaching, that time of all the year 
when so many happy family parties meet to partake of Christmas fare 
and enjoy themselves to the utmost of their ability. All, save the very 
poorest of the poor, have their Christmas dinner, and whether it be plain 
roast beef and plum pudding, or consists of the choicest dainties to be 
purchased for money, mutual kindliness and merriment are the order of 
the day; but we fear that this general tendency to feasting and jollity 
is carried somewhat too far, and Christmas Day, instead of being kept 
as a day of moderate rejoicing and happiness—as we cannot but feel 
should be the case when we reflect upon the sacred event it com- 
memorates—is but too often seized as an excuse for exeess in eating 
and drinking. But to those who still spend the day in a Christian like 
manner—and we trust the number is increasing—it is in many cases 
one of the happiest in the year. As we have already hinted, Christmas 
is essentially the time of family reunions, and many relations and friends 


then meet, who may not see one another again until the same day comes 
round once more. 
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In ancient, or rather mediveval times, this feast was most jealously 
kept, and many curious customs were observed, most of which have 
gradually died out. Our grand old English baronial halls were thrown 
open at Christmas-tide, and the noble owners friends, retainers and 
neighbours of every degree flocked in, sure of finding a welcome and 
plentiful Christmas fare; and substantial fare it was—great sirloins of 
beef, the Boar’s head, Capons, Turkeys and geese, plum pudding and 
minced pies; then the wassail bowl, decorated with garlands and ribbong, 
and containing a liquid composed of ale flavoured with nutmeg and other 
spices and sweetened, was freely circulated. The feasting over for the 
time, the master of the revels, or ‘‘ Lord of Misrule,’’ entered, attended 
by mummers, dressed in various extravagant costumes, or disguised as 
wild beasts or dragons (indeed one of the favourite ‘‘ mummeries’’ was 
founded on the old legend of St. George and the Dragon) and the fun 
grew fast and furious ; such fun, however, as would scarcely find favour 
in these days. Then we must not forget the huge Yule-log, which was 
dragged in with much ceremony, accompanied by shouts and music, and 
set blazing upon the capacious hearth; nor the tasteful decorations of 
holly, misletoe and other evergreens, a custom happily still retained. 
Another very ancient custom was that of Carol singing. These hymns 
were originally sung in the churches at the Christmas season, indeed the 
custom is still retained in some places; at the present time also on 
Christmas eve, in many country villages, the local choirs go the round 
of the neighbourhood, singing carols outside the houses of the principal 
inhabitants, and we should meution also that the bringing in of the 
Boar’s head at the feast was always attended with great ceremony, the 
servants usually chanting the ancient carol, ‘‘ The Boar’s head in hand 
bear I,”’ whilst carrying it in; this custom is still retained at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. At the Christmas festivities of our English Sovereigns, 
who dined in great pomp, the choristers of the Chapel Royal were 
accommodated with seats ‘‘in the middle of the hall,’’ and sang a carol 
‘after the first course.’ Some of these old carols are extremely 
quaint; one, commencing ‘‘The moon shone bright,’’ contains the 
following verses :— 

To-day you may be alive and well, 
Worth many a thousand pound! 


To-morrow dead and cold as clay, 
Your corpse laid underground. 


With one turf at thine head, O man, 
And another at thy feet: . 
Thy good deeds and thy bad, O man, 

~ Will all together meet. 
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A carol more suited perhaps to the spirit of the season is the well known 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day, 

To save us all from Satan’s power, 
When we were gone astray, 

O tidings of comfort and joy. 


The custom of giving Christmas boxes is also very ancient. No objec- 
tion can be made so long as it is confined within reasonable limits; but 
this can hardly be said to have been the case of a system of “ tipping,” 
or in other words, bribery, under the disguising name of Christmas 
boxes, seems to be increasing. 

And now, wishing our readers a very happy Christmas, we will conclude 
our paper by a quotation from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion :”’ 


The fire, with well dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No part to mark the squire or lord, 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving man, 
Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
The wassel round in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely bowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked, hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie. 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
J. W. BRooxEs. 





A TrueE Lapy.—Beauty and style are not the surest passports to respectability— 
some of the noblest specimens of womanhood that the world has ever seen have 
presented the plainest and most unprepossessing appearance. A woman’s worth is 
to be estimated by the real goodness of her heart, the greatness of her soul, and the 
purity and sweetness of her character; and a woman with a kindly disposition and 
well-balanced temper is both lovely and attractive, be her face ever so plain and her 
figure ever so homely; she makes the best of wives, and the truest of mothers. 
She has a higher purpose in living than the beautiful yet vain and supercilious 
woman who has no higher ambition than to flaunt her finery on the street, or to 
gratify her inordinate vanity by extracting flattery and praise from society, whose 
compliments are as hollow as they are insincere. 
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INGRATITUDE. 


But believe that in India he ruled), 
Fell into a river—which served to inflame 


Plunged in—could a son have done more? 
His perishing master he seized by the hair, 
And brought him in safety to shore. 


Who it was drew him ‘‘out of the wet.’’ 


Asked how he could dare place his hand 


Is a capital crime in that land. 


Then ordered him forth to be led 


Till he should be dead, dead, dead! 


To one whose devotion was great. 


On their own guilty heads soon or late. 


He was out in a boat on a lake; 
Again he fellin, and, beginning to sink, 
Cried, ‘‘Save me, for Alla’s dear sake! ” 


But they left him to drown in the wave; 


‘¢We remember the fate of the slave.” 


ETTINGTON, 
REAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


he will be sure to do yousome capital injury ? ’’—T. S8.] 


A CERTAIN great king (I can’t tell you his name, 


His fierceness that showld have been cooled. 


His slave, a good swimmer, assistance to bear, 


The king, when he came to himself, wished to find 


Far from it. The king, with a countenance stern, 


At once to the gallows, to hang there and swing 


You are shocked at this act of ingratitude, shown 


Don’t you think when he heard that his slave was so kind, 
Something handsome the latter would get? 


On his monarch; for this, as you’ll presently learn, 


The poor slave was speechless. The hard-hearted king 


Be assured that the deeds of the wicked come down | 


One day, when the monarch was heated with drink, 


The rowers had saved him with ease had they tried, 


And, when blamed for their negligent conduct, replied: 


THOMSON SHARP. 


[The foregoing incident may remind the reader of the wreck scene in “ The Pirate.” 
Mordant Merton is hastening to save Cleveland, when Bryce Snailsfoot thus 
remonstrates with him:—Are you mad? You, that have lived sae lang in Zetland, 
to risk the saving of a drowning man? Wot ye not, if you bring him to life again, 





Burghley. 








PorcE.aIn is not an European invention, but was known to the Chinese 100 years 
before the birth of Christ. It appears to have reached Europe in the year 1497. 
In 1588 Queen Elizabeth was presented with a porcelain dish by High Treasurer 
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THE SURVIVORS OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


How long it is since the victories of St. Vincent and Trafalgar 
sent a thrill of delight through the length and breadth of the 
land! It is almost become a matter of history that the Peninsula and 
the South of Italy, Egypt, India and Belgium saw the triumphs of the 
British arms, again and again. It is so long since Abercrombie died at 
Alexandria, and Moore fell at Corunna, that there are plenty of white- 
haired men, now alive, who will soon be carried to their rest, in the 
fulness of years, who were not even born when those events took place. 

It is eighty-one years since Earl Howe gained the memorable victory 
of June 1st, 1794, over the French fleet. Seventy-six years have sped 
away since the gallant Sidney Smith stopped the victorious march 
of the great Napoleon, at St. Jean D’Acre, in Syria. That was the 
first occasion on which the future Emperor of Europe encountered 
English soldiers, led by English officers. It is actually sixty years 
since a British army, under the orders of a far greater than Sidney 
Smith, met and defeated a magnificently equipped French army, com- 
manded by Napoleon and Ney in person. This was, by the way, the 
second and last time on which the Emperor was opposed, face to face, to 
‘English troops, and on both occasions the fickle tide of war went 
signally against him. 

Long as it is since these events took place, there survive a few 
officers and men, who, having lived far beyond the four-score years 
which the Psalmist says some may reach, on account of strength above 
their fellows, are hale and happy, in extreme old age. To attain a 
period of life so advanced, vigour of constitution and contentment of 
mind are almost indispensable. Some of the people, who are permitted 
to live on till their days fall little short of a century, are peaceful and 
contented through all the changing scenes of lite. A restless, turbulent 
disposition seldom permits its owner to attain a very advanced age. 
The wear and tear of the constitution is, in such cases, too great, and 
death comes almost before old age approaches. 

Occasionally I see an old man, a village shoemaker, whom I have 
known and respected from infancy, and whom, for several years, I used 
to see daily. This aged man has always been very poor, and has had 
his full share of trials. Now long passed the four-score years so few 
reach, he is hearty, hale, and peaceful. He still works at his trade to 
support the aged companion of his life, and never is so happy as when 
he can earn the meagre pittance on which they contrive to exist. 
Amidst the trying scenes of a peasant’s life he has preserved a simplicity, 
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a piety more often read of in books than seen in life. A few shillings 
would to him be wealth, but he nevers repines, never complains. 
Envy and discontent do not enter his simple mind. Grateful to one or 
two old friends for a little trifling assistance, he struggles on, an 
example of constancy in the midst of difficulties and trials which none 
who know him can too much admire. ; 

This aged shoemaker’s years have been so many that, though he 
cannot claim to have taken an active part in gaining the great victories 
of eighty years ago, he was permitted to help to celebrate some of them. 
When a very little boy, he remembers climbing the stairs of the old 
tower of Halesowen Church in Worcestershire, and helping to ring the 
bells announcing to the surrounding country that once more the flag of 
England, in the charge of Howe, St. Vincent, or Nelson, had been 
borne in safety through the perilous storm of battle. He was a young 
man when Nelson fell at Trafalgar, and after the lapse of sixty years 
and more he can call to mind fourteen companions of his youth, who 
joined the armies of their country, and perished, in the morning of life, 
in the Peninsula, at sea, or in the Netherlands. In many parts of 
England old men still live, who distinctly remember Trafalgar, and one 
here and there may be found who was present on that day, seventy years 
ago. Inthe summer of 1874, in the parish where my friend the shoe- 
maker lives, an old man died, many years older than my simple friend. 
Richard Grosvenor was his name; his age was not accurately known ; 
tradition said he was over 100. This may have been an error, but he 
could hardly have been under 96 or 98, for he was, asI have said, 
perhaps ten years older than a man who is on the verge of 90. It is 
just possible that Grosvenor may have remembered the close of the 
American War of Independence in 1783. 

When the Prince of Wales was in America in 1860, it is mentioned 
that there was brought to him an old man, the last survivor of the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill, fought more than eighty-four years before. 
And within the last three or four years there have died two or three 
English generals, who were very little the juniors of the Duke of 
Wellington. One veteran was said to be ninety-six, and another ninety- |} 
eight, when they closed their long and eventful careers. 

For many years after the occupation of Paris in 1815 by the Allies, it 
is scarcely likely that much interest was felt by the world in the scores 
of thousands of veterans and invalids who had played their part in some 
of the great events of the age. Here and there a distinguished com- 
mander was lionised, and became increasingly interesting as time went 
on. But though national pride in the recent great victories was probably 
keener than now, the persons who had played a subordinate part in 
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them could not have been mnch thought of. As time rolled on the 
ranks of the survivors got thinner and thinner. The generals and field 
officers died off. The famous commanders, with whose names were 
associated signal triumph, passed away. It began to be found, both 
here and on the continent, that a few were the only representatives 
of the great wars of forty, fifty, sixty years before. One by one gaps 
have been made. One by one the last survivors of great battles have 
been carried to the grave. And now, in this country at least, a mere 
handful of aged Englishmen are the last survivors of the Old French War. 

The great Peninsular and Continental generals, with few exceptions, 
long survived the restoration of peace. Wellington died in 1852, aged 
83. Beresford, the hero of Albuera, lived till 1854. Anglesey died in 
the same year. MHardinge lived two years longer, while Baird, Hill, and 
Synedach died some years earlier. The last, by the way, survived till 
1843, and was then 93. Lord Gambier and Lord Exmouth died in 
1833; but Cochrane lived tiil 1860. Of the great continental generals 
Bernadotte lived till 1844; Soult, the humane, intrepid, though, if 
rumour speaks true, rapacious Duke of Dalmatia, survived till 1851; 
Palafox till 1847, and Jerome Buonaparte till 1860. The last, however, 
could hardly be called great, though greatness was forced upon him: a 
more unworthy object seldom wore a crown. : 

Many English officers, present in the earlier conflicts of the great war, 
were alive a few years ago. Survivors of the victories of the close of 
the last century linger among us, and recently there were English repre- 
sentatives of every engagement of importance. Several generals and 
admirals were actually alive whose first commission was dated between 
eighty and ninety years ago. 

Quite recently there died Captain Kent, R.N. the last surviving 
English officer present at St. Jean D’Acre with Sidney Smith. On the 
12th of January of the present year died, at Brighton, Sir Augustus 
P. Westphall. This aged admiral was on board Nelson’s ship, the 
‘‘ Victory,” at Trafalgar, and wasthere wounded. The “ Victory ”’ itself, 
no longer a line of battle ship, is now the guard ship at Portsmouth : 
it is 100 years old. Another veteran, Capt. Payne, formerly of the 
Grenadier Guards, died almost on the same day as Admiral Westphall. 
Capt. Payne’s services in early life had been most interesting. He must 
have been first actively engaged nearly eighty years ago. Last winter 
a sailor died, aged 96, who was in charge of the boat which landed 
Napoleon at St. Helena, sixty years ago. A few other veteran officers 
have recently passed away, whose services are worthy ofa little attention. 

One of these relics of antiquity was the late Lord Combermere, born 
in 1772. This distinguished Field Marshal was in 1810 appointed, 
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under Lord Wellington, commander in chief of the allied forces in the 
Peninsula. He did much good service in this responsible capacity. 
After the close of the war, he held for many years a succession of 
important posts in various parts of the world. On the death ofhis great 
chief he succeeded to many of his offices. He died in 1865. 

Another well known hero is the late Hugh, Lord Gough. Born in 
1779, he lived till the spring of 1869. He was incessantly engaged 
through the whole of the old French War, from 1794 to 1816. He 
commanded his regiment at Talavera, Nivelle, Vittoria, Barossa, Cadiz 
and Tarifa. Many years later, in several bloody battles in India, he 
added fresh laurels to his chaplet. His name will long live as the victor 
at Maharajpore, Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Sobraon and Goojerat. On the 
coming of age of the Prince of Wales, in 1862, he was made a Field 
Marshal. 

A third veteran was F. M. Alexander Woodford, gazstted to the 9th 
Foot in i794. After seeing hard service in many parts of the world, he 
commanded the Culdstreams at Waterloo. He subsequently held some 
very important posts up to the time of his death in 1870. 

Another aged Field Marshal, who has recently passed away, is the 
late Sir John Fox Burgoyne, son of the celebrated General Burgoyne of 
the American War of Independence, who died in 1792. Sir John saw 
important service in the Netherlands, at the close of the last century. 
He was also in the Peninsula, and there held some very responsible 
commands, and contributed to several of the great Wellington’s minor 
successes. Kverywhere he much distinguished himself. When very 
far advanced in life he was sent to the Crimea, but there his good 
fortune left him, and he reaped no fresh laurels. He died two years ago. 

Another gallant veteran, who died at Brighton on the 15th of March 
of the present year, was F. M. Sir William Maynard Gomm, Colonel in 
Chief of the Coldstreams. This aged officer carried the colours of his 
regiment into action, at the end of the last century, in Holland. He 
literally served every where, in France, Spain, Hanover, Walcheren, India, 
Jamaica, the Mauritius. He had a gold medal and a clasp for Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, St. Sebastian and Nive, and a silver medal and 
six clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, Busaco, Fuentes D’Onor, and 
Nivelle. At Waterloo he was Sir Thomas Picton’s quartermaster-general. 
In 1815 he was made a K.C.B. 

The late Chaplain General of the army, the Rev. G. R. Gleig, before 
he took orders, sixty years ago, was a combatant. His has been an 
'eventful career. In the Peninsula first of all, then wounded at the 
taking of Washington by the English, he finally became a clergyman. 
He is well known as a thoughtful preacher, an able writer, a liberal 
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and scholarly man: he it was who preached the funeral sermon of his 


} old and upright companion in arms, the lamented Burgoyne. 


Other old soldiers and admirals are still living, whose names are 
associated with the great deeds of those long by-gone days, but, from 
their very advanced age it cannot be long before they too are committed 
to the grave, let us hope, like Burgoyne and many others, in the sure 
and certain hope of the glorious resurrection to the life eternal. <A few 
short years, and the last relic of the most recent of the battles of the 
Old French War will pass away, and no one will survive who saw the 
carnage of Vittoria, or heard the treacherous fusillade of Toulouse, or 
witnessed the last struggle ofthe Old Guard on the Field of Waterloo. 

Oe of our four Field Marshals probably claims the proud honour of 
being the oldest officer in the service. F. M. Sir John F. Fitzgerald - 
entered the army in 1794, and has been a general officer nearly half a 
century. 





INVENTORS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


(From the French of Champagnac.) 





JOHN KEYSE SHERWIN, THE ARTIST. 


Apout the middle of the last century, as the young family of a rich Englishman 
named Wilford were assembled in the family sitting room engaged in drawing, 
(probably taking a lessun) there was a loud knock at the door, and without waiting 
for it to be opened, a man burst intotheroom. He was a young countryman, wearing 
the dress of a wood-cutter. He had some business with the servants, and not knowing 
the ways of the house, and being unacquainted with the customs of people in a station 
different from his own, he had mistaken the parlour for the kitchen. 

The abashed and astonished manner of the poor wood-cutter, his awkward behaviour, 
his stammering excuses, suggested to the merry, but not very feeling children of the 
family, the idea of getting a little amusement at his expense, although a really 
considerate person would insuch a case have hesitated to make fun of any one in so 
awkward a predicament. Mr. Wilford’s children being on this occasion left to their 
control, thoughtlessly teased the poor fellow by surrounding him on all sides, and asking 
him all sorts of mocking and embarrassing questions. Among other things they asked 
him if he too would like to learn to draw. On his replying “yes,” one of the young 
folks put a pencil into his hand, and asked him laughingly to copy a somewhat 
difficult drawing. | 

Our wood-cutter, however, took this request not as a joke, but as a matter of sober 
earnest. He took all the dimensions in the most intelligent manner, and succeeded 
in spite of his inexperience in matters of art, in executing the sketch with an accuracy 
which soon changed matters. The bursts of laughter and bad jokes speedily ceased, 
and mocking gave place to admiration. When Mr. Wilford became informed of this 
little incident, and had seen the first attempt of this talented beginner, he was so 
charmed with the young man’s evident ability, that he caused him to give up the 
axe for the pencil, and sens him to London, where he became the cleverest pupil of 
the celebrated Italian artist, Bartezzi. . 

This wood-cutter, transformed in so singular a manner into an artist, was John 
Keyse Sherwin, the talented draughtsman, whose death took place in 1700. His 
drawings fetch a high price among collectors. 

A lesson this, that circumstances the most disagreeable may be made by God the 
means Of bringing us much good. _. 

>” J ANET. 




















